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Introduction 


Pilgrimage  for  Love 

In  Bcx)k  Four  of  Lady  Mary  Wroth's  The  First  Part  of  The  Countess  of 
Montgomery 's  Urania,  the  character  Perselina  encounters  a  female  pilgrim 
who  sings  about  her  long  journey  on  a  "Pilgrimage  for  Love."'  The  pil- 
grim's dedication  to  her  journey  serves  as  a  source  of  inspiration  to  Perse- 
lina. The  traits  demonstrated  by  Wroth's  pilgrim— constancy,  love,  en- 
couragement, and  erudition — exemplify  the  professional  career  of  Professor 
Josephine  A.  Roberts,  whose  pioneering  work  on  Wroth  and  other  early 
modem  writers  is  celebrated  in  this  collection  of  essays.  For  Professor 
Roberts,  her  scholarship,  teaching,  and  mentoring  in  early  modem  studies 
were  truly  steps  on  a  pilgrimage  for  love. 

It  is  difficult  to  briefly  summarize  the  range  and  importance  of  Professor 
Roberts's  work.  Her  impeccable  scholarship  resulted  in  six  books  and  many 
articles  and  conference  papers,  but  her  influence  on  literary  studies  can 
perhaps  best  be  seen  in  the  three  (often  overlapping)  interpretive  ap- 
proaches she  most  frequently  employed:  historical  contexts,  bibliographical 
problems,  and  gender  issues.  Roberts's  application  of  these  frameworks 
demonstrated  the  very  best  use  of  each,  providing  sophisticated  analysis 
and  significant  new  information  for  scholars. 

These  three  interpretive  frameworks  are  evident  in  Roberts's  earliest 
book-length  studies.  Architectonic  Knowledge  in  the  New  Arcadia  (1590);  Sir 


'  Lady  Mary  Wroth,  The  First  Part  of  The  Countess  of  Montgomery's  Urania,  ed. 
Josephine  A.  Roberts  (Binghamton,  NY:  Medieval  &  Renaissance  Texts  &.  Studies, 
1995),  527. 
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Philip  Sidney's  Use  of  the  Heroic  Journey  (1978)  illustrates  both  precise 
scholarly  method  and  application  of  historical  context.  With  The  Poems  of 
Lady  Mary  Wroth  (1983  and  repr.  1992),  she  combined  her  interest  in  bib- 
liographical problems  with  her  exploration  of  gender  issues  and  began  the 
ground-breaking  research  that  would  make  her  the  leading  scholar  on  Lady 
Mary  Wroth,  resulting  in  the  recognition  of  Wroth's  importance  for  the 
history  of  English  literature.  As  she  edited  Wroth's  poems,  Roberts  was  at 
the  forefront  of  a  group  of  Renaissance  scholars  in  the  1980s  who  were 
answering  Joan  Kelly-Gadol's  question  "Did  women  have  a  Renaissance?" 
Roberts's  work  helped  scholars  discover  "that  women  did  write  much  more 
and  much  more  effectively  than  earlier  scholars  had  thought."^  Roberts's 
third  book,  Richard  II:  An  Annotated  Bibliography  (1988),  demonstrated  her 
masterful  handling  of  bibliographical  problems  and  provided  an  invaluable 
resource  for  scholars  of  Shakespeare  and  Renaissance  theater. 

The  publication  of  Roberts's  edition  of  The  First  Part  of  The  Countess 
of  Montgomery's  Urania  in  1995  provided  what  is  now  considered  a  model 
for  scholarly  excellence.  Her  interest  in  historical  contexts  and  gender 
issues  is  reflected  in  this  comment  from  her  Critical  Introduction: 

Wroth's  work  is  extraordinary  not  simply  because  of  its  size  or  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  first  known  original  prose  fiction  by  an  English- 
woman. In  transgressing  the  traditional  boundaries  that  restricted 
women  writers  to  translation  and  religious  meditation.  Wroth 
ventured  into  a  territory  that  offered  rich  possibilities  for  women  to 
reshape  Jacobean  culture  by  addressing  and  representing  it.^ 

Roberts's  extensive  notes,  indispensable  indices  of  characters,  places,  and 
lines,  genealogical  tables,  and  superb  introduction  to  the  literary,  histori- 
cal, and  autobiographical  contexts  established  this  work  as  a  touchstone 
for  scholarly  editions.  As  one  reader  for  MRTS  has  noted, 

Jo  brought  the  most  rigorous  sort  of  textual  scholarship  to  the 
study  of  early  women  writers.  . . .  The  MRTS  edition  of  the  first 
part  of  the  Urania,  with  its  detailed  introduction  steeped  in  histori- 


^  Leah  S.  Marcus,  "Renaissance/Early  Modem  Studies,"  Redrawing  the  Boundaries: 
The  Transformation  of  English  and  American  Literary  Studies  (New  York:  The  Modem  Lan- 
guage Association  of  America,  1992),  47. 

'  Josephine  Roberts,  Critical  Introduction  to  Lady  Mary  Wroth,  The  First  Part  of  The 
Countess  of  Montgomery 's  Urania,  xvi. 
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cal  backgrounds,  makes  a  bold  statement:  Wroth  is  worth  our  time 
and  effort.  A  new  generation  of  scholars  has  taken  its  cue  from 
Roberts  and  is  busily  producing  frill  scholarly  editions  of  what  was 
before  only  available  on  microfilm,  in  rare  book  rooms,  or  in  fac' 
simile  editions  lacking  introductions  and  textual  apparatus. 

Roberts  continued  her  work  on  Wroth  with  a  scholarly  facsimile  edi- 
tion oUThe  Countess  of  Montgomery's  Urania  (1996),  and  with  the  text  on 
which  she  was  working  when  she  died.  The  Second  Part  of  The  Countess  of 
Montgomery's  Urania,  which  had  previously  existed  only  as  a  holograph 
manuscript  at  the  Newberry  Library.'*  She  also  co-edited  Major  Women 
Writers  of  Seventeenth-Century  EngiamI  (1997),  which  includes  an  excellent 
chapter  on  Wroth  and  is  destined  to  be  a  key  text  for  courses  on  early 
modem  women  writers. 

Not  only  was  Josephine  Roberts  an  outstanding  scholar,  but  she  was 
also  a  dedicated  and  exceptional  teacher.  Her  superb  teaching  abilities 
were  recognized  at  Louisiana  State  University,  where  she  held  the  honora- 
ry title  of  the  William  A.  Read  Professor  of  English  since  1991  and  was 
awarded  the  LSU  Foundation  Distinguished  Faculty  Award  in  1989.  In  the 
three  seminars  I  had  with  Professor  Roberts,  I  found  that  her  enthusiasm, 
her  extensive  knowledge,  and  her  quiet  humor  inspired  her  students  to  do 
their  best  work  for  her.  She  respected  her  students  and  cultivated  an  atmos- 
phere of  rigorous  intellectual  engagement  that  encouraged  a  multitude  of 
questions  and  a  diversity  of  critical  approaches.  As  my  dissertation  direc- 
tor, she  was  a  tireless  reader,  a  perspicacious  advisor,  and  a  model  of  aca- 
demic integrity. 

As  a  mentor.  Professor  Roberts  had  a  tremendous  impact  on  the  lives 
of  those  around  her.  Graduate  students  who  met  her  at  conferences  sent 
her  their  work  to  read,  and  she  graciously  and  seriously  responded  to  their 
requests.  She  exhibited  a  seemingly  inimitable  compassion,  warmth,  and 
generosity  in  her  treatment  of  other  people.  In  the  thirteen  years  that  I 
knew  her,  I  never  heard  her  say  a  negative  word  about  one  of  her  col- 
leagues. Above  all,  she  cared  passionately  about  what  she  did.  One  of  my 
most  vivid  memories  of  her  is  from  the  blistering  Louisiana  summer  when 
I  served  as  her  research  assistant,  when  the  air  conditioning  was  not  frinc- 
tioning  in  her  Allen  Hall  office,  but  she  was  there,  patiently  reading  the 
typescript  text  of  Urania  to  me,  scrupulously  marking  changes,  filing  her 


*  This  edition  was  recently  completed  by  Suzanne  Gossett  and  Janel  Mueller. 
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research  cards  in  rows  of  neatly  organized  boxes,  and  making  me  laugh  at 
the  difficult  pronunciations  of  characters'  names.  She  seemed  to  me  then, 
as  she  does  now,  the  perfect  scholar,  one  who  is  not  driven  by  a  desire  for 
fame,  but  by  a  true  love  of  the  subject. 

Her  sudden,  tragic  death  in  an  automobile  accident  in  August  1996  is 
a  great  loss.  But  Josephine  Roberts's  pilgrimage  continues  through  those 
who  were  inspired  by  her:  the  Society  for  Early  Modern  Women  has  estab- 
lished the  Josephine  A.  Roberts  Award  for  Editing  and  the  Josephine  A. 
Roberts  Memorial  Fund;  Louisiana  State  University  has  refurbished  and 
dedicated  a  seminar  room  in  her  honor;  the  Renaissance  English  Text  So- 
ciety  has  renamed  its  MLA  forum  for  her;  and  the  LSU  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation Distinguished  Dissertation  Award  has  also  been  named  for  her.  As 
a  contribution  to  the  recognition  of  this  remarkable  woman,  this  book  is 
dedicated  to  Professor  Josephine  Roberts. 

The  Essays 

The  essays  in  this  collection  are  written  by  people  who  knew  and  ad- 
mired Josephine  Roberts,  and  they  reflect  the  influence  of  the  approaches 
used  in  her  work:  historical  contexts,  bibliographical  problems,  and  gender 
issues. 

Historical  Contexts 

The  first  collection  of  essays  explores  the  connections  between  the 
literary  text  and  the  world  in  which  it  is  produced.  This  approach,  which 
began  to  be  called  "new  historicism"  in  the  1980s,  views  texts  as  "histori- 
cally determined  and  determining  modes  of  cultural  work."^ 

Elaine  Beilin's  essay,  "Winning  'the  harts  of  the  people':  The  Role  of 
the  Political  Subject  in  the  Urania,''  analyzes  how  the  relationship  be- 
tween ruler  and  ruled  appears  in  numerous  permutations  in  Wroth's  work 
and  how  those  permutations  reflect  the  Stuart  debates  about  patriarchal 
and  contractual  politics.  Beilin  suggests  several  sources  for  Wroth's  depic- 
tions: the  familial  analogy  used  by  British  monarchs,  the  confrontations 
between  subjects  and  rulers  in  Philip  Sidney's  Arcadia,  and  the  choral 
voices  of  the  Egyptians  in  Mary  Sidney's  Antonie.  The  tensions  inherent 


^  Louis  Montrose,  "New  Historicisms,"  Redramng  the  Boundaries:  the  Transformation 
of  English  and  American  Literary  Studies  (New  York:  The  Modem  Language  Association, 
1992),  392. 
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in  the  co-existing  contractual  and  patriarchal  ideologies  of  the  monarch/ 
subject  relationship  are  echoed  in  Wroth's  characters  who  are  frequently 
governed  by  a  "tyrannical  king  of  love,"  as  Beilin  demonstrates  in  her  an- 
alysis of  several  story  lines  from  Urania. 

Margaret  Ezell  uses  the  historical  context  of  the  Restoration  to  exam- 
ine women's  perspectives  on  reading  in  "The  Politics  of  the  Past:  Restora- 
tion Women  Writers  on  Women  Reading  History."  Ezell  challenges  pre- 
vious notions  of  a  largely  illiterate  female  populace  during  the  seventeenth 
century  and  notes  that  women  writers  not  only  explicitly  addressed  women 
readers,  urging  them  to  educate  themselves,  but  also  instructed  their  fe- 
male audience  to  read  history.  Mary  Astell,  Mary  Chudleigh,  and  Eliza- 
beth Elstob  are  prominent  examples  of  women  who  turned  to  history  in 
their  own  reading  and  writing.  In  answering  why  these  women  studied 
history,  Ezell  responds  that  "to  read  history  is  to  be  equipped  to  master  the 
present,"  and  she  notes  that  female-authored  histories  often  included 
women  alongside  men  and  invoked  the  past  as  a  predicator  of  change  in 
the  present.  Ezell  surveys  ways  in  which  women  writers  "en-gendered" 
their  recent  history  and  calls  for  contemporary  scholars  to  engender  our 
histories  of  women  readers  and  writers. 

Margaret  Hannay  situates  her  analysis,  "The  Countess  of  Pembroke  as 
a  Spenserian  Poet,"  within  the  historical  context  of  literary  influence  and 
patronage  and  proposes  that  Spenser  was  an  important  influence  on  the 
Countess's  dedicatory  poems,  pastoral  dialogue,  translations,  and  para- 
phrases of  the  psalms.  Hannay's  argument  identifies  Mary  Sidney  as  one  of 
the  earliest  Spenserian  poets,  a  line  of  influence  that  extends  through 
Shelley  and  Keats.  Through  a  close  reading  of  the  pastoral  dialogue  and 
three  of  the  psalms,  Hannay  demonstrates  Spenserian  elements,  including 
meter,  rhetorical  tropes,  diction,  imagery,  allusions  and  parallels.  Hannay 
notes  that  this  influence  reverses  the  usual  power  relationship  between 
patron  and  writer  and  may  have  been  one  of  "pupil  and  master"  during 
Mary  Sidney's  early  writing  endeavors. 

Mary  Ellen  Lamb's  analysis  of  the  first  extant  diary  written  by  an  Eng- 
lishwoman, "Margaret  Hoby's  Diary:  Women's  Reading  Practices  and  the 
Gendering  of  the  Reformation  Subject,"  reflects  the  now-established 
interest  in  Renaissance  studies  in  non-literary  works  as  valid  subjects  of 
literary  study.  Lamb  argues  that  Margaret  Hoby's  diary  provides  new  in- 
sights that  force  us  to  reassess  our  assumptions  about  the  English  Reforma- 
tion gendered  subject  and  its  "separate  and  individual  interiority."  Hoby 
does  not  directly  express  her  interior  state;  instead  she  indirectly  reveals  it 
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through  her  careful  documentation  of  illnesses,  her  reading  practices,  and 
her  daily  activities.  Lamb  suggests  that  while  silent  reading  played  an 
important  role  in  the  development  of  Hoby's  subjectivity,  so  did  commu- 
nal reading  with  members  of  her  household,  women  neighbors,  and  especi- 
ally her  chaplain,  Richard  Rhodes.  Lamb  concludes  that  Hoby's  self  is  not 
constituted  through  solitude,  but  rather  in  relationships  with  others. 

The  final  essay  included  in  the  Historical  Contexts  section,  "Relations 
of  Power,  Relations  to  Power,  and  Power(ful)  Relations:  Mary  Page,  Robert 
Page,  and  Fames  Roule"  by  Betty  Travitsky,  addresses  Fames  Roule,  a  col- 
lection of  over  four  hundred  acrostic  poems  that  contain  anagrams  of  emi- 
nent Caroline  figures.  Travitsky  analyzes  the  text  for  its  autobiographical 
clues  to  the  author's  identity,  as  a  historical/political  document  about 
ranking  and  precedence,  as  a  literary  work  within  the  seventeenth-century 
context  of  wordplay,  and  as  a  document  that  reveals  the  author's  construc- 
tion of  reality  and  anticipation  of  readers'  responses.  As  a  social  record, 
Fames  Roule  refers  to  very  few  women,  except  the  most  powerful  Stuart 
aristocracy.  Travitsky  suspects  that  it  was  written  to  show  support  for  the 
"embattled  regime"  of  Charles  I  and  that  Page  anticipated  approval  of  a 
work  that  celebrates  persons  of  rank. 

Bibliographical  Problems 

The  two  essays  in  this  section  demonstrate  some  of  the  bibliographical 
problems  inherent  in  the  study  and  publication  of  Shakespeare's  texts. 

W.  Speed  Hill's  essay,  "Where  Are  the  Bibliographers  of  Yesteryear?", 
assesses  the  waning  impact  of  analytical  bibliography,  especially  as  cham- 
pioned by  Predson  Bowers,  on  the  editing  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  and,  by 
extension,  on  textual  criticism  as  articulated  and  practiced  in  the  Anglo- 
American  literary  tradition.  The  once  indissoluble  tie  between  textual 
studies  and  analytical  bibliography  has  now  significantly  loosened,  and  the 
divorce  of  the  two  is  attributed  to  the  inherent  limitations  of  analytical 
bibliography  to  recover  the  copy  from  which  the  authoritative  texts  of 
Shakespeare's  plays  are  set.  Hill  further  argues  that  even  if  analytical  bib- 
liography could  reconstruct  that  copy,  the  search  for  "what  Shakespeare 
wrote"  would  still  be  unsatisfied.  In  working  backward  upon  the  composi- 
tional time-line  towards  a  sought-for  archetype,  we  encounter  less,  not 
more,  stability;  less,  not  greater  coherence;  less,  not  more,  aesthetic  com- 
pletion and  consequent  textual  resolution. 

In  some  cases,  that  instability  extends  to  the  identity  of  the  author, 
as  we  see  in  Arthur  P.  Kinney's  "Text,  Context,  and  Authorship  of  The 
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Booke  of  Sir  Thomas  Moore"  where  he  reviews  the  controversy  over  the 
authorship  of  Hand  D  in  the  British  Library  manuscript  of  the  play.  Kin- 
ney traces  the  various  challenges,  based  on  textual  analysis,  to  the  identifi- 
cation  of  the  author  as  Shakespeare.  Finding  that  textual  analysis  is  not 
conclusive,  Kinney  turns  to  the  historical  context  of  the  rebels'  riot  in 
1517,  which  was  fomented  by  the  influx  of  village  craftsmen  into  urban 
areas.  Kinney  compares  More's  speech  addressed  to  the  rebels  to  Shake- 
speare's speeches  about  order  in  several  plays,  concluding  that  the  poetry, 
content,  and  use  of  rhetoric  are  different  enough  to  support  the  suppo- 
sition that  Hand  D  is  not  Shakespeare. 

Gender  Issues 

This  set  of  essays  illustrates  the  impact  of  feminist  theory  on  the  analy- 
sis of  Renaissance  literature  over  the  last  twenty  years.  Works  such  as 
Redeeming  Eve:  Women  Writers  of  the  En^ish  Rermissance,  Paradise  of 
Women:  Writings  by  Englishwomen  of  the  Renaissance,  and  The  Sidney  Family 
Romance:  Mary  Wroth,  William  Herbert,  and  the  Early  Modem  Construction 
of  Gender  demonstrate  the  achievement  of  women's  writing  in  the  early 
modem  period.  The  following  essays  examine  how  literary  texts  represent 
women,  create  a  female  persona  and  female  voice,  explore  women's  per- 
spectives on  marriage,  construct  the  female  self,  and  illustrate  gender  roles. 

Mary  Villeponteaux,  in  "Poetry's  Birth:  The  Maternal  Subtext  of  Mary 
Wroth's  Pamphilia  to  Amphilanthus,''  examines  how  Wroth  constructs  a 
female  "self"  in  her  sonnet  sequence,  observing  that  while  others  have 
interpreted  the  poetic  persona's  removal  to  a  private  space  as  a  positive 
assertion  of  self,  she  sees  in  the  withdrawal  a  sense  of  enclosure  and  even 
entrapment.  Focusing  on  the  metaphor  of  birth  that  appears  in  the  sonnet 
sequences  of  Sidney  and  Wroth,  Villeponteaux  argues  that  for  Wroth  the 
metaphor  functions  as  a  motif  of  "frustration  and  despair."  In  Sidney's 
poetry,  the  metaphor  is  frequently  used  for  comic  effect  or  to  demonstrate 
how  the  poet's  verse  "gives  birth"  to  Stella  and  thus  to  himself.  In 
Wroth's  works,  on  the  other  hand,  maternity  implies  a  lack  of  power,  as 
Pamphilia  is  forced  to  conceal  something  to  which  she  cannot  give  birth. 

Using  as  the  basis  for  her  analysis  the  context  of  the  construction  of 
gendered  self,  Anne  Shaver  examines  "Agency  and  Marriage  in  the  Fic- 
tions of  Lady  Mary  Wroth  and  Margaret  Cavendish,  Duchess  of  New- 
castle." Shaver  finds  a  shared  motif  in  the  works  of  these  two  women: 
unhappy  marriages  that  are  caused  by  intellectual  and  emotional  incom- 
patibility or  by  the  women's  love  for  someone  else.  Frequently,  in  Caven- 
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dish's  works,  the  happiest  marriages  are  those  in  which  the  wife  achieves 
more  than  the  husband,  even  surpassing  him  in  battle  in  one  case.  In 
works  by  both  women,  wives  may  die  for  their  husbands  or  die  because 
they  cannot  live  on  after  their  husbands'  deaths.  Shaver  compares  these 
works  to  texts  by  Milton,  Vives,  and  Tilney  that  urge  companionate  mar- 
riage yet  echo  the  idea  of  male  superiority,  and  she  concludes  that  it  was 
difficult  for  a  woman  to  "be  both  herself  and  a  wife"  in  seventeenth' 
century  culture. 

In  "Resistant  Mothers  and  Hidden  Children,"  Suzanne  Gossett  cites 
Elizabeth  Gary  and  Queen  Anne  as  historical  cases  in  her  analysis  of  wom- 
en who  sought  to  exercise  control  in  threatening  or  extreme  ways  over 
their  children's  upbringing.  Gossett  juxtaposes  these  real  cases  with  exam- 
ples from  Elizabethan  and  Stuart  drama  in  which  the  fact  of  mothers' 
power  over  children  raises  "the  specter  of  female  resistance  to  the  social, 
psychological,  and  ideological  imperatives  of  an  enculturated  gender  sys- 
tem." In  plays  by  Shakespeare,  Middleton,  Lyly,  and  Jonson,  Gossett  finds 
examples  of  substituted,  hidden,  or  stolen  children,  conditions  that  threat- 
en society  because  they  interfere  with  patriarchal  and  royal  succession  and 
because  they  allow  women  to  maintain  the  autonomy  and  control  of  child 
rearing. 

In  "Finding  a  Poetic  Voice  of  Her  Own:  Lady  Mary  Wroth's  Urania 
and  Pamphilia  to  Amphilanthus,"  Paula  Harms  Payne  raises  the  question  of 
how  Wroth  developed  an  authorial  voice  in  an  age  in  which  women  were 
to  be  chaste,  silent,  and  obedient.  Payne's  interest  in  the  Renaissance 
woman's  construction  of  a  gendered  self  leads  her  to  compare  and  contrast 
four  poems  by  Wroth  with  four  by  Philip  Sidney  for  point  of  view,  tone, 
purpose,  audience,  and  use  of  tropes.  Payne  finds  that  Wroth  does  not  use 
the  "foolish  poet"  persona  that  appears  in  Sidney's  sonnet  sequence,  that 
her  language  about  love  is  more  indirect  and  her  tone  more  melancholy. 
Pamphilia's  persona  is  often  self-effacing  and  humble,  while  Astrophil's  is 
ironic  and  confident.  Payne  feels  that  ultimately  Astrophil  is  writing  to 
win  his  love,  but  Pamphilia  is  writing  to  discover  her  self. 

Polly  S.  Fields  extends  the  analysis  of  works  by  women  writers  into  the 
early  eighteenth  century  with  "Charlotte  Charke  and  the  Liminality  of  Bi- 
Genderings:  A  Study  of  Her  Canonical  Works."  Fields  demonstrates  how 
Charke  adopted  male  and  female  personae  in  her  life  and  writing  to 
become  "a  point  of  reconciliation  between  the  sexes."  Charke  develops 
this  union  in  three  works:  a  play,  The  Art  of  Management;  or  Tragedy 
ExpelVd;  an  autobiography,  A  Narrative  of  the  Life  of  Mrs.  Charlotte  Charke; 
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and  a  novel,  The  History  of  Henry  Dumont,  Esq;  and  Miss  Charlotte  Evelyn. 
For  example,  in  the  play,  Charke  uses  transvestism,  adopting  male  clothes 
and  dialogue,  to  create  a  "multiplicity  of  voices."  The  autobiography  uses 
a  male  narrator  but  also  depicts  situations  in  which  male  and  female  perso- 
nae  merge  or  blur.  The  novel  features  dual  personae  who  undergo  meta- 
morphoses  that  question  contemporary  definitions  of  gender. 

In  the  final  essay  in  the  collection,  "Crossing  Over:  Shakespeare, 
Wroth,  and  the  Stories  of  our  Lives,"  Gary  Waller  suggests  that  we  tend 
to  have  the  paradoxical  perception  of  stories  as  both  "universal"  and 
"uniquely  ours,"  so  that  they  can  be  deeply  embedded  in  both  our  person- 
al and  collective  histories.  Waller  argues  that  feminism  has  had  an  impor- 
tant impact  on  our  stories,  particularly  in  its  presentation  of  alternatives 
to  bipolar  gender  roles.  Waller  traces  these  alternatives  back  to  some 
instances  of  "crossover"  between  the  bipolarities  in  Wroth's  Urania  and 
in  Shakespeare's  late  plays,  and  concludes  that  those  moments  of  "making 
sex  an  art"  are  significant  events  in  our  stories  that  can  help  us  gain  a 
better  understanding  of  ourselves  and  our  world. 

Waller's  essay  is  an  appropriate  work  with  which  to  conclude  this 
collection,  which  celebrates  Josephine  Roberts's  pilgrimage  for  love.  As  we 
know  from  The  Canterbury  Tales,  pilgrims  tell  stories,  and  Waller  frames 
his  essay  with  stories,  ending  with  one  about  Jo  Roberts.  In  this  final  vig- 
nette. Professor  Roberts  admonishes  him  to  continue  to  write  the  kind  of 
book  in  which  "you  tell  stories  about  yourself  to  get  us  to  tell  our  own." 
These  essays  are  our  tribute  to  the  pilgrimage  of  Josephine  Roberts  and  a 
witness  that  her  life,  her  work,  her  story,  profoundly  affected  our  own  lives 
and  the  lives  of  others  and  will  continue  to  do  so. 
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Winning  'the  harts  of  the  people': 

The  Role  of  the  Political  Subject  in  the  Urania 


IN  THE  MULTINATIONAL  AFFAIRS  OF  STATE  that  Mary  Wroth  weaves 
through  Urania,  the  concerns  of  rulers,  aristocrats,  and  gentry  clearly  pre- 
dominate.  Queens  and  kings,  princes,  and  a  large  number  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  move  in  a  world  focused  primarily  on  the  interests  and  pastimes 
of  the  ruling  classes.  Despite  this  attention  to  the  elite.  Wroth  does  repre- 
sent another  political  perspective:  she  consistently  introduces  the  common 
people  proclaiming  their  will  and  playing  a  significant  role  in  numerous 
political  situations.  In  those  narratives  featuring  the  relations  between 
rulers  and  ruled.  Wroth  joins  some  of  the  central  debates  about  patriarchal 
and  contractual  politics  then  circulating  in  Stuart  England.  Her  interest  in 
the  agency  of  political  subjects  may  be  seen  in  three  intertextual  contexts: 
she  responds  to  current  debates  on  the  source  of  the  king's  power;  she  re- 
sponds to  the  political  writings  of  her  uncle,  Philip  Sidney,  and  her  aunt, 
Mary  Sidney;  and  by  exploiting  the  narrative  characteristics  of  the  ro- 
mance genre,  she  appropriates  the  role  of  historian,  a  role  conventionally 
belonging  to  male  writers. 

Wroth's  interest  in  affairs  of  state  appears  in  the  incessant  political 
activity  of  Urania,  from  progresses,  alliances,  and  consultations  to  usurpa- 
tions, rebellions,  and  wars.  To  a  considerable  degree.  Wroth  drew  her  ma- 
terial from  the  current  European  situation.  Josephine  Roberts  argued,  for 
example,  that  the  crisis  in  Bohemia  involving  James  I's  daughter,  Eliza- 
beth, and  her  husband,  Frederick  V,  Elector  Palatine,  moved  Wroth  to  write 
episodes  criticizing  "the  failures  of  James's  original  foreign  policy  of  non- 
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involvement."  Further,  Roberts  proposed  that  links  between  the  character 
of  Amphilanthus,  king  of  Naples,  and  Wroth's  cousin  William  Herbert 
indicate  that  Wroth  had  studied  the  politics  of  rule  and  foreign  policy, 
especially  in  her  depiction  of  Amphilanthus  "in  the  role  of  the  emperor 
who  unifies  the  western  world. "^  In  addition  to  such  close  historical  iden- 
tifications, Urania  may  be  read  more  generally  as  a  text  in  which  Wroth 
investigates  the  very  nature  of  rule  itself,  representing  subjects  and  mon- 
archs  in  a  variety  of  relationships. 

Many  different  kinds  of  early  seventeenth-century  texts  treat  the  sub- 
ject's role  in  the  state,  for  the  topic  is  one  that  J.  P.  Sommerville  has 
called  "...  the  most  pressing  problem  of  early  modem  political  thought: 
did  kings  derive  their  power  from  God  alone  or  from  the  people?"^  The 
question  was  considered  as  part  of  the  discussion  of  absolutism  and  consti- 
tutionalism or  of  patriarchal  and  contractual  politics.  In  Urania,  Wroth  is 
concerned  with  the  source  of  the  ruler's  power  and  also  with  the  structures 
through  which  power  is  enacted.  She  frequently  calls  attention  to  class 
identity,  and  on  several  occasions,  kings,  nobles,  and  commoners — three 
components  of  "mixed"  government — appear  to  work  out  the  destiny  of 
a  nation  together.  The  concept  of  mixed  government,  of  rule  shared  by 
the  orders  of  society,  had  become  a  particularly  contentious  issue  in  the 
late  sixteenth  century  when  it  was  connected  to  the  anti-absolutist  agenda 
of  radical  Protestantism,  and  thence  to  the  very  nature  of  the  monarchy. 
As  Mendle  demonstrates,  by  1590,  to  identify  the  three  estates  as  king, 
nobles,  and  people,  omitting  the  clergy  and  possibly  implying  parity  among 
the  three  orders,  would  have  been  a  radical  and  dangerous  position,  one 
adopted,  for  instance,  by  Job  Throckmorton  in  his  parliamentary  dis- 
courses on  the  estates  and  in  the  Martin  Marprelate  tracts  on  the  topic  of 
mixed  government.^  Further,  Mendle  shows  that  James  I's  belief  that  the 
king  ruled  supreme  over  three  estates  comprised  of  bishops,  nobles,  and 


*  Josephine  Roberts,  "Political  Contexts"  in  the  Introduction  to  Lady  Mary  Wroth, 
The  First  Part  of  The  Countess  of  Montgomery's  Urania  (Binghamton,  NY:  Medieval  & 
Renaissance  Texts  &  Studies,  1995),  xl-xliv.  Roberts  also  discussed  her  findings  in  "The 
Brazen  Face  of  History  in  Wroth's  Urania,"  a  paper  for  the  1994  Modem  Language  Asso- 
ciation panel  celebrating  the  publication  of  Urania.  An  earlier  version  of  my  essay  was 
also  part  of  that  panel;  I  gratefully  remember  Roberts's  helpful  comments  and  insights. 
I  also  thank  the  chair  of  the  panel,  Margaret  Hannay,  for  her  advice. 

^  J.  P.  Sommerville,  Politics  and  Ideobgy  in  England  1603-42  (London  and  New  York: 
Longman,  1986),  59. 

^  Michael  Mendle,  Dangerous  Positions:  Mixed  Government,  the  Estates  of  the  Realm  and 
the  'Answer  to  the  xix  propositions'  (Tuscaloosa:  Univ  of  Alabama  Press,  1985),  chap.  4. 
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people  was  so  strongly  enforced  that  in  the  early  seventeenth  century, 
"the  idea  of  the  three  estates  as  king,  Lords,  and  Commons  and  of  mixed 
government  by  these  estates  virtually  disappeared  from  English  political 
thought."^  But  if  only  scattered  allusions  remain,  it  is  possible  that  among 
them  might  be  literary  representations  of  officially  silenced  discourse.  In 
the  context  of  James's  quashing  of  discussion  of  mixed  government  by 
king,  lords,  and  commons,  Wroth's  representation  of  kingdoms  ruled  by 
just  such  a  system  appears  to  be  her  bid  to  reopen  the  debate.  Her  famili- 
arity with  this  discourse  is  clear;  for  example,  in  a  lecture  about  the  "su- 
preme power"  of  love  in  Book  2  of  Urania,  Pamphilia  tells  Leandrus  that 
everyone  yields  to  love's  law:  "his  power  must  not  be  limited,  nor  his  gov- 
ernment mixed,  as  if  he  had  a  counsell  set  about  him,  or  a  protector  over 
him,  his  knowledge  wanting  no  advice.  . .  ."^  Wroth  here  recognizes  that 
mixed  government  limits  a  king's  power,  a  key  point  that  she  emphasizes 
by  continually  assigning  a  prominent  role  to  the  third  estate.  To  clarify 
the  limitations  on  monarchy.  Wroth  concludes  this  same  passage  with 
Queen  Pamphilia's  refrising  Leandrus's  offer  of  marriage  and  his  crown, 
saying  that  "it  must  bee  my  fathers  liking,  with  the  consent  of  my  nearest 
and  dearest  friends  that  can  set  any  other  Crowne  on  my  head,  then  that 
which  my  people  have  already  setled  there;  and  the  consent  of  so  great  a 
people,  and  so  loving  to  me,  must  not  be  neglected  . . ,"  (214).  Not  only 
does  this  statement  address  the  present,  but  it  may  also  echo  the  Eliza- 
bethan marriage  debates  of  the  1570s  and  1580s.  In  resurrecting  such  old 
points  of  ruler-subject  controversy.  Wroth  may  have  been  recalling  the 
agenda  of  the  previous  generation  of  Sidneys  whose  familial  and  political 
alliances  worked  unceasingly  to  shape  the  queen's  religious,  domestic,  and 
foreign  policy  in  the  direction  of  militant  Protestantism — most  specifically 
in  their  opposition  to  Elizabeth's  marriage  to  the  Catholic  due  d'Alen^on. 
Political  relations  in  the  seventeenth  century  may  be  conceived 
through  the  sometimes  competing,  sometimes  complementary  "patriar- 
chal" and  "contractual"  ideologies  of  rule  and  the  discourses  in  which 
they  circulated.  As  the  seminal  work  of  Gordon  Schochet  on  patriarch- 
alism  and  of  Susan  Amussen  on  the  family  and  society  indicates,  the 
family  provided  a  crucial  analogy  for  power  relations.  In  Amussen's  words, 


*  Mendle,  Dangerous  Positions,  111. 

^  Lady  Mary  Wrodi,  The  First  Part  of  the  Countess  ofMongomery's  Urania,  ed.  Joseph- 
ine A.  Roberts  (Binghamton,  NY:  Medieval  &.  Renaissance  Texts  &  Studies,  1995),  213. 
All  further  references  to  Urania  are  from  this  edition. 
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"the  analogy  between  the  household  and  the  state  was  available  to  all 
those  interested  in  authority  and  the  enforcement  of  order  in  early  modem 
England.'"^  In  God  and  the  King,  Richard  Mocket's  absolutist  dialogue, 
Philalethes  claims  that  in  ''Honour  thy  Father  and  thy  Mother  . .  .  are  com- 
prised not  onely  our  naturall  Parents,  but  likewise  all  higher  powers;  and 
especially  such  as  have  Soveraigne  authoritie,  as  the  Kings  and  Princes  of 
the  earth.  "^  However,  while  there  was  universal  agreement  on  the  auth- 
ority of  the  father  and  the  husband  within  the  family,  there  was  also  con- 
siderable debate  about  the  nature  of  intra-familial  relations  and  their  con- 
nection to  the  state.  In  LJrania,  Wroth  uses  many  narrators  with  differing 
political  ideologies  to  represent  such  diversity  of  opinions,  and  she  shows 
how  patriarchal  ideology — especially  the  analogy  between  father-children 
and  king-subjects — may  be  variously  interpreted. 

In  addition  to  the  father-children  analogy,  marriage  and  the  relations 
between  husband  and  wife  also  provided  a  discourse  and  a  model  of  ruler- 
subject  relations  for  both  sides  of  the  absolutist/constitutionalist  argument. 
Sommerville  gives  early  seventeenth-century  instances  of  marriage  as  a 
model  that  confirmed  royal  power,  noting  that  even  if  a  wife  chose  her 
husband,  his  authority  derived  from  his  "designation"  as  a  husband,  not 
from  her  consent.^  Later,  both  royalist  political  theorists  and  parliamen- 
tarians used  the  marriage/state  analogy,  the  former  to  argue  that  once  the 
people  consent  to  be  ruled,  like  a  wife  they  cannot  dissolve  the  contract — 
"women  cannot  unmarry,  nor  the  people  unsubject  themselves";  and  the 
latter  to  emphasize  that  people  choose  their  rulers,  and  like  the  wife  in  a 
marriage,  have  certain  protections  from  tyranny.^  Like  many  other  texts, 
Urania  inscribes  these  competing  political  theories  and  ideologies,  and 
Wroth  invents  multiple  episodes  about  marriage  to  test  them.  By  depicting 


*  Susan  Amussen,  An  Ordered  Society:  Gender  and  Class  in  Early  Modem  England 
(New  York:  Columbia  Univ.  Press,  1988),  37;  Gordon  Schochet,  Patriarchahsm  in  Political 
Thought  (New  York:  Basic  Books,  1975),  chap.  4. 

^  God  arui  the  King:  Or  A  Dialogue  shewing  that  our  Soveraigne  Lord  King  James,  being 
immediate  under  God  within  his  dominions,  Doth  rightfully  claime  whatsoever  is  required  by  the 
Oath  of  Alkgeance  (London,  1615),  2.  Amussen  notes  that  James  ordered  the  book  "pur- 
chased by  every  householder,  and  studied  in  all  schools  and  universities"  {Ordered  Society, 
55). 

^  Sommerville,  Politics  and  Ideology,  25. 

'  Amussen,  Ordered  Society,  57-60.  Amussen's  sources  are  the  royalist,  Dudley 
Digges,  in  The  Unlawfulness  of  Subjects  taking  up  Armes  against  their  Soveraigne,  in  what 
case  soever  (Oxford,  1643);  and  the  parliamentarian,  Henry  Parker,  in  Ju5  PopuU  (London, 
1644). 
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the  "histories"  of  various  countries  and  the  parallel  lives  of  her  characters, 
Wroth  creates  instructive  analogies  between  the  elements  of  the  state  and 
love  relationships,  families,  and  marriages.  Often  modifying  absolutist  posi- 
tions, she  features  the  people  and  their  surrogates  as  crucial  agents  in 
determining  the  nature  of  power  relations.  Wroth  represents  the  people  of 
her  many  countries  functioning  as  political  entities  in  a  variety  of  political 
roles:  they  choose  their  monarchs;  they  give  their  hearts  to  their  rulers; 
they  celebrate  coronations;  and  they  negotiate  with  "the  Council."  They 
also  experience  oppression,  join  rebellions,  fight,  and  die.  The  people  are 
sometimes  demeaned  and  sometimes  dignified;  they  are  not  individually 
named.  For  Wroth,  they  appear  collectively  to  represent  the  possibility 
that  the  lives,  thoughts,  feelings,  words,  and  actions  of  political  subjects 
are  essential  to  the  functioning  of  commonwealths. 

Wroth's  entry  into  the  discussion  about  the  political  subject  may  derive 
from  her  own  experiences  with  the  ruling  class  or  from  her  familial  con- 
nections, both  personal  and  literary.  At  various  times  in  her  life,  she  both 
occupied  a  privileged  position  at  court  and  suffered  what  Josephine  Rob- 
erts called  "a  serious  decline  in  social  status,"  a  change  which  might  allow 
her  to  view  a  cast  of  noble  characters  from  the  political  inside  and  from 
the  margins. ^°  But  it  is  her  literary  pedigree  that  provides  a  more  con- 
crete context,  trumpeted  as  it  is  on  the  title  page  of  Urania.  Her  uncle, 
Philip  Sidney,  and  her  aunt,  Mary  Sidney,  Countess  of  Pembroke,  had 
both  published  significant  political  fictions  and,  while  each  had  given 
place  of  privilege  to  royal  and  aristocratic  characters  and  the  formation  of 
rulers,  each  had  also  introduced  the  voices  of  the  people  and  their  rela- 
tionships to  the  powerful.' '  Arthur  Kinney's  analysis  of  Arcadia  has 
shown  how  Philip  Sidney  assumed  the  role  of  historian,  revising  the  Old 
Arcadia  into  "a  contemporary  epic  . . .  that  translated  the  antique  past  into 
the  present's  most  pressing  needs  through  the  medium  of  verisimilar  his- 
tory implying  moral  philosophy."'^  Kinney  suggests  that  Sidney's  depic- 


'°  "The  Life  of  Lady  Mary  Wrod\,"  in  The  Poems  of  Lady  Mary  Wroth,  ed.  Josephine 
A.  Roberts  (Baton  Rouge:  Louisiana  State  Univ.  Press,  1983),  26. 

"  See  Margaret  Hannay,  Philip's  Phoenix  (Oxford:  Oxford  Univ.  Press,  1990),  chap. 
5,  where  Hannay  argues  that  Mary  Sidney  was  partly  responsible  for  initiating  a  new 
wave  of  "drama  that  focused  on  political  themes,  particularly  on  the  duties  of  the  mon- 
arch" (125). 

'^  Arthur  F.  Kiriney,  "Sir  Philip  Sidney  and  the  Uses  of  History,"  in  The  Historical 
Renaissance:  New  Essays  on  Tudor  and  Stuart  Literature  and  Culture,  ed.  Heather  Dubrow 
and  Richard  Strier  (Chicago:  Univ.  of  Chicago  Press,  1988),  311. 
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tion  of  Laconia  (Book  1,  chapters  5-7)  may  have  evolved  from  Tudor  asso- 
ciations  of  mixed  government  with  Sparta  and  may  express  an  aspect  of 
his  anti-absolutist  politics.*^  Indeed,  both  the  original  and  revised  hrcoA- 
ios,  present  provocative  episodes  when  subjects  confront  tyrants.  Susanne 
Woods  finds,  for  instance,  that  in  the  Helots'  rebellion  and  the  stories  of 
the  kings  of  Phrygia  and  Pontus,  "Sidney  refuses  any  simple  reading  of 
issues  pertaining  to  governance,"  because  his  readers  must  consider  the 
various  elements  in  each  political  situation  and  engage  actively  in  analyzing 
issues  of  freedom  and  tyranny. '"*  Annabel  Patterson  claims  that  Sidney's 
revision  of  the  Phagonian  revolt  is  a  telling  example  of  an  elite  writer's 
inclusion  of  popular  protest  to  the  point  that  he  introduces  "a  program  of 
limited  monarchy  and  parliamentary  process"  into  the  romance  along  with 
other  more  conservative  possibilities."^^  Writing  in  the  second  decade  of 
Stuart  absolutism,  Wroth  may  have  recognized  AxcaAia  as  a  locus  of  the 
Tudor  debate  over  mixed  government,  and  so  constructed  her  own  ro- 
mance  to  continue  that  discussion. 

In  her  role  as  Wroth's  mentor,  Mary  Sidney  appears  to  have  exerted 
both  literary  and  political  influence  on  her  niece.  ^^  Sidney's  hnXxmxe.,  a 
translation  of  Garnier's  Marc  Antoine,  may  have  a  significant  bearing  on 
the  Urania  in  that  Sidney  gives  choric  voices  to  the  Egyptian  people  and 
the  Roman  soldiers  who  are  present  on  stage  throughout,  commenting  at 
the  end  of  each  Act  on  the  effects  of  their  rulers'  actions  on  their  lives. 
The  Egyptians,  for  example,  articulate  the  paternal — or  parental — duties  of 
a  king,  but  view  Roman  rule  as  disastrous  for  their  country: 


'^  Kinney,  "Uses  of  History,"  306-7. 

'^  "Freedom  and  Tyranny  in  the  Arcotiia,"  in  'S>v(  PhiUp  Sidney's  Achievements,  ed. 
M.J.  B.  Allen  et  al.  (New  York:  AMS  Press,  1990),  173-74. 

'^  Annabel  Patterson,  "  'They  Say'  or  We  Say:  Popular  Protest  and  Ventriloquism  in 
Early  Modem  England,"  in  Historical  Criticism  and  the  Challenge  of  Theory,  ed.  Janet 
Levarie  Smarr  (Urbana  and  Chicago:  Univ.  of  Illinois  Press,  1993),  160.  For  other  views 
of  Sidney's  politics  in  Arcadia,  see  Stephen  Greenblatt,  "Murdering  Peasants:  Status, 
Genre,  and  the  Representation  of  Rebellion,"  Representations  1  (1983):  1-29.  Richard  M. 
Berrong  gives  an  opposing  analysis  in  "Changing  Depictions  of  Popular  Revolt  in  Six- 
teenth-Century England:  Tlie  Case  of  Sidney's  Two  Arcadias,"  Journal  of  Medieval  and 
Renaissance  StudUs  19  (1989):  15-33. 

'*  See  Margaret  Hannay,  "  'Your  vertuous  and  learned  Aunt':  The  Countess  of  Pem- 
broke as  Mentor,"  in  Reading  Mary  Wroth:  Representing  Alternatives  in  Early  Modem  Eng- 
land, ed.  Naomi  J.  Miller  and  Gary  Waller  (Knoxville:  Univ.  of  Tennessee  Press,  1991), 
15-34. 
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From  hence  forward  for  a  king, 
Whose  first  being  from  this  place 
Should  his  breast  by  nature  bring 
Care  of  country  to  embrace; 
We  at  surly  face  must  quake 
Of  some  Roman  madly  bent, 
Who  our  terror  to  augment 
His  proconsul's  axe  will  shake. 
Driving  with  our  kings  from  hence 
Our  established  government, 
Justice  sword,  and  law's  defence.'' 

The  passage  proposes  both  the  "natural"  spousal,  protective  role  of  the 
ruler  and  its  perversion  by  tyranny.  Such  popular  political  commentary 
continues  in  Urania,  but  there  the  people  are  not  simply  commentators  on 
inevitable  forces,  but  rather  political  entities  with  active,  initiatory  roles. 
Indeed,  in  some  of  Urania's  fictional  histories,  the  people  assess  the  extent 
of  the  ruler's  benevolence  and  determine  his  or  her  fitness  to  rule. 

If  Urania  may  be  profitably  read  with  other  Sidneian  political  texts,  it 
also  joins  such  texts  as  the  writings  of  James  I  and  debates  in  Parliament 
in  considering  the  argument  between  patriarchal  and  contractual  ideolo- 
gies  of  rule.  Wroth  invents  distinct  contractual  and  absolutist  models,  but 
she  also  creates  hybrid  systems  where  a  patriarchal  ruler  must  win  the 
people's  hearts  and  their  consent,  and  work  within  a  contract,  often  repre- 
sented as  a  marriage. 

In  Urania,  Pamphilia  articulates  the  analogy  between  marriage  and  the 
contract  between  ruler  and  people.  When  urged  by  her  father  to  marry 
prince  Leandrus,  Pamphilia  replies  that  she  is  already  married  to  her  coun- 
try of  Pamphilia — "from  which  Husband  shee  could  not  bee  divorced,  nor 
ever  would  have  other  . . .  'for  my  Lord,'  said  shee,  'my  people  looke  for 
me,  and  I  must  needs  be  with  them' "  (262).  Pamphilia's  words  resemble 
those  purportedly  sp>oken  in  1559  by  Elizabeth  I  to  Parliament,  words  cited 
in  Camden's  Annates  (1625):  "I  am  already  bound  unto  an  Husband, 
which  is  the  Kingdome  of  England.  . . ."'®  But  it  is  likely  that  King 


'^  Mary  Sidney,  Countess  of  Pembroke,  The  Tragedy  ofAntonie  in  Renaissance  Drama 
by  Women:  Texts  and  Documents,  ed.  S.  P.  Cerasano  and  Marion  Wynne-Davies  (London 
and  New  York:  Routledge,  1996),  29.  See  Hannay,  Philip's  Phoenix,  126-29. 

•*  Quoted  in  John  King,  "Queen  Elizabeth  I:  Representations  of  the  Virgin  Queen," 
Rermissance  Quarterly  43  (1990):  33.  King  demonstrates  that  the  language  Camden  cites 
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James's  rewriting  of  the  national  marriage  metaphor  is  also  a  relevant 
context.  In  his  speech  to  parliament  in  1604,  James  had  announced:  "I 
am  the  Husband,  and  all  the  whole  Isle  is  my  lawfiill  Wife;  I  am  the  head, 
and  it  is  my  body.  . .  ."'^  Pamphilia's  conception  of  herself  as  her  coun- 
try's wife — faithful  and  responsive  to  her  people — might  well  be  meant  to 
recall  the  legend  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  to  articulate  opposition  to 
James's  insistence  on  the  husband's  "lawful"  rights  and  his  assumption  of 
dominance  like  the  head  over  the  body.  Pamphilia's  definition  of  the 
monarchical  role  is  part  of  a  continuous  political  discourse  in  Urania  that 
sets  a  contract  of  devotion  and  responsiveness  between  monarch  and 
people  against  the  ideology  of  absolutism  represented  in  the  romance  by 
some  notable  tyrants  of  both  sexes.  Indeed,  while  it  might  seem  that  these 
competing  ideologies  are  easily  distinguished,  Elizabeth's  and  Pamphilia's 
language  reflecting  a  wife's  "joining,"  James's  words  articulating  legal 
dominance — one  a  contractual  discourse,  the  other  patriarchal — this  binary 
opposition  is  too  simple.  Patriarchal  and  contractual  ideologies  are  by  no 
means  mutually  exclusive.  As  Gordon  Schochet  has  shown,  "The  histories 
of  the  patriarchal  and  contractual  accounts  of  politics  are  very  much 
dependent  upon  one  another.  On  one  level  they  were  rival  doctrines;  in 
a  more  fundamental  sense,  however,  they  were  complementary  theories, 
for  patriarchalism  provided  some  of  the  presuppositions  on  which  the 
contract  rested  . . .  The  differences  between  these  conceptions  of  politics 
were,  in  actuality,  not  at  all  . . .  clear.  There  were  ambivalences  on  both 
sides;  portions  of  the  rival  doctrines  were  put  together  in  strange  and  often 
inconsistent  ways."^°  Pamphilia's  responsiveness  to  her  people  does  not 
foreclose  her  assumption  of  authority;  indeed,  it  enables  her  to  rule  her 
kingdom  "where  with  infinite  joy,  and  troopes  of  people,  shee  was  re- 
ceived" (266). 


as  Elizabeth's  does  not  agree  with  the  manuscript  version  of  the  speech  in  the  Cecil 
papers  and  was  most  likely  part  of  Camden's  "hagiographical  account  that  may  be  less 
accurate  as  a  portrayal  of  the  Tudor  queen  than  it  is  of  Jacobean  patronage  and  politics" 
(36).  It  is  likely  that  Wroth  knew  an  oral  tradition  of  Elizabeth's  speech  on  which  Cam- 
den also  may  have  drawn. 

"  The  Political  Works  of  James  I,  ed.  Charles  Howard  Mcllwain  (1918;  repr.  New 
York:  Russell,  1965),  272.  See  Naomi  Miller's  analysis  of  Elizabeth's  and  James's  spousal 
metaphors,  from  which  she  concludes  that  "the  royal  patriarch  was  engaged  in  a  discur- 
sive struggle  against  the  absorbing  force  of  Elizabeth's  gynecocratic  creativity":  Changing 
the  Subject:  Mary  Wroth  and  Figurations  of  Gender  in  Early  Modem  England  (Lexington: 
Univ.  Press  of  Kentucky,  1996),  114. 

^°  Schochet,  Patriarchalism  in  Political  Thought,  6-7,  56. 
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Wroth's  analogy  between  the  state  and  marriage  indicates  how  she 
construed  possible  contracts  between  the  ruler  and  the  ruled.  Further, 
Wroth  develops  an  analogy  between  the  state  and  "love's  monarchy"  in 
which  the  lover,  subject  to  a  tyrannical  king  of  love,  is  analogous  to  the 
subject  in  the  absolute  state.  With  brilliant  technique,  she  creates  duelling 
narratives  in  which  politically  empowered  narrators  relate  political  events 
while  themselves  subjected  to  the  dominion  of  love. 

Two  countries,  Sicily  and  Romania,  become  Wroth's  historical  labora- 
tory, the  characters  and  episodes  reflecting  and  correcting  each  other.  In 
one  of  the  opening  episodes  of  the  romance,  Perissus,  nephew  and  heir  of 
the  king  of  Sicily,  narrates  the  story  of  Limena,  daughter  of  a  Duke  and 
"Princesse  of  all  hearts."  War  breaks  out  "betweene  the  people  and  the 
Gentlemen,"  as  Perissus  recounts,  and  because  the  people  think  the  king 
favors  the  gentlemen,  they  bring  the  king  "into  some  danger,  and  so  great 
an  one,  as  rudenes  joynd  with  ill  nature  could  bring  him  into  . . .";  the 
king  is  besieged  and  "all  of  us  his  servants,  and  gentle  subjects"  try  to  aid 
him  [my  italics]  (5).  In  Perissus's  account,  his  own  status  as  a  gentleman 
and  a  future  ruler  shapes  his  perception  of  class  conflict  and  his  dismissal 
of  the  people  as  rude  and  ill-natured.  But  it  is  clear  here  that  the  people 
think  the  king  should  support  them  and  not  the  gentry.  Indeed,  Perissus's 
disparagement  of  the  people  appears  to  be  considerably  undercut  by  the 
author's  complicating  narrative  strategy.  Wroth  interweaves  Perissus's  ac- 
count of  civil  war  with  his  parallel  account  of  his  love  affair  with  Limena, 
an  account  that  itself  relies  on  the  discourse  of  politics:  reversing  his 
position  in  the  state,  he  is  "her  servant,  or  better  to  say,  a  slave  to  her 
perfections"  (5).  In  Limena's  case,  her  father  wills  her  to  marry  the  obnox- 
ious Philargus,  to  which  she  assents  because  she  esteems  filial  "obedience 
beyond  all  passions."^'  Within  the  love  relationship  and  within  the 
family,  Perissus  and  Limena  both  share  the  requisite  virtues  of  the  people 
in  an  absolute  state:  service  and  obedience.  But  when  Philargus  discovers 
Limena's  love  for  Perissus  and  threatens  her,  she  replies,  "threatnings  are 
but  meanes  to  strengthen  free  and  pure  hearts  against  the  threatners  ..." 
(12),  thus  validating  resistance  against  an  oppressor  and  the  subject's  con- 
trol over  her  own  heart — in  other  words,  her  liberty.  Limena  refuses  to 


'  Urania  offers  examples  both  of  patriarchal  power,  conceived  as  tyranny,  as  in 
Leandrus's  condemnation  of  parents*  "cruel  &  tirannical  power  over  their  children"  (43); 
and  of  children  freely  contracting  their  own  marriages,  as  do  Urania  and  Steriamus  (265). 
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be  "a  Traytor  to  my  friend."^^  Eventually,  however,  the  civil  war  is  won 
by  the  gentlemen,  the  "chiefe  Traytors"  are  killed,  imprisoned,  or  shown 
mercy  by  Perissus  "on  conditions  that  instantly  they  disbanded"  and  re- 
turn home.  Perissus  then  takes  his  "private  departure."  But  soon,  when 
Parselius  and  Amphilanthus  arrive  in  Sicily,  they  find  the  country  once 
more  "in  great  trouble,"  at  war,  the  "good  peace  and  quiet"  that  Perissus 
had  established  gone  because  the  people's  "hearts  either  not  fiilly  recon- 
cil'd,  or  only  reconciled  to  him  . . .  they  rebelled  againe"  (19).  The  knights 
restore  the  King  "with  all  quiet  and  safety."  When  the  story  resumes  some 
time  later,  Limena,  still  the  people's  surrogate,  dramatically  appears  bound 
Andromeda-like  by  her  sadistic  husband;  Parselius  rescues  her,  giving  Phi- 
largus  his  death-blow.  After  her  husband's  death,  Limena  recounts  the  bru- 
tality and  torture  Philargus  inflicted  on  her,  including  her  speech  to  him 
when  refusing  to  name  her  alleged  lover:  "I  know,  as  your  wife,  I  am  in 
your  power  to  dispose  of;  then  use  your  authority,  for  so  foule  a  staine  will 
I  never  lay  upon  my  bloud  as  to  betray  the  Prince"  (87).  As  the  "subject," 
she  once  again  acknowledges  her  husband's  authority,  but  she  also  claims 
her  own  subjectivity  and  her  ability  to  withstand  his  power,  if  not  phy- 
sically, then  morally.  On  their  return  to  Sicily,  they  find  "the  Country  in 
great  trouble,  the  King  llike  the  husband,  Philargus]  being  dead,  and  an 
Usurper  in  his  stead"  (89).  Parselius  again  comes  to  the  rescue,  killing  the 
usurper  and  his  two  sons;  Perissus  becomes  King  and  marries  Limena.  The 
love  affair,  the  eventual  marriage  of  Perissus  and  Limena,  and  the  settling 
of  the  kingdom  keep  pace;  more,  they  share  the  discourse  of  dominance, 
obedience,  and  resistance,  Limena  obeys  her  lawful  ruler,  offering  "only" 
verbal  and  moral  resistance  and  the  people  twice  resist  and  attack  their 
king;  however,  the  result  is  the  same — Limena's  body  is  brutally  attacked 
and  the  people  suffer  "bloudy  slaughter";  finally  she  is  literally  untied  and 
freed,  and  the  people  are  shown  mercy  and  go  home.  Whenever  the  reader 
might  be  led  to  think  that  the  people  are  "wrong"  in  this  narrative,  the 
narrator  changes — from  Perissus  to  Limena — as  does  the  point  of  view,  and 
sympathy  with  the  oppressed  woman  in  the  parallel  plot  undercuts  and 
realigns  the  reader's  judgment  of  the  people. 


^^  My  thinking  here  parallels  Naomi  Miller's  argument  that  the  romance  represents 
female  agency  because  female  characters  "are  increasingly  empowered  to  construct  their 
identities  through  the  authority  of  their  own  speech,"  and  the  female  characters  resist 
male  authority.  My  focus  is  on  Wroth's  writing  of  political  "history"  through  the  micro- 
cosm of  male-female  relations.  See  Naomi  J.  Miller,  "Engendering  Discourse:  Women's 
Voices  in  Wroth's  Urania  and  Shakespeare's  Plays,"  in  Reading  Mary  Wroth,  154-72. 
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Other  readers  of  Wroth,  especially  of  her  poetry,  have  seen  these  cor- 
respondences. Indeed,  any  reader  of  Urania  will  have  remarked  on  the 
number  of  times  lovers'  laments  entail  the  "tyranny"  of  love,  love's 
"throne,"  enslavement  to  the  beloved,  or  recognition  that  the  lover  is  one 
of  love's  "subjects."  Maureen  Quilligan  suggests  the  continuities  between 
the  discourses  of  love  and  power  in  her  study  of  Lindamira's  Complaint 
where  "erotic  desire  is  another  language  for  the  nuanced  flux  of  hierarchi- 
cally organized  power  relations. "^^  Quilligan  argues  that  Lindamira's — 
and  Wroth's — grief  over  her  rejection  by  the  queen  mirrors  Pamphilia's 
sorrow  over  Amphilanthus's  faithlessness.  However,  further  analysis 
suggests  that  Wroth  also  assumes  the  historian's  role,  focusing  on  the  state 
itself,  not  only  in  the  hierarchy  of  "private  relations,"  or  even  in  her  own 
experience.  Her  narratives  often  outline  the  ways  in  which  states  function, 
considering  particularly  the  role  of  each  political  estate. 

Wroth  gives  the  most  detailed  attention  to  mixed  government  in  two  his- 
tories: those  of  Antissius  of  Romania  and  Nereana  of  Stalamina.  Each  nar- 
rative moves  towards  delivering  the  people  from  subjugation  and  requiring 
their  consent,  even  their  hearts,  in  the  establishment  of  stable  government. 

Antissius,  persecuted  by  his  wicked  stepmother,  is  confined  to  a  castle, 
"he  being  accused  of  popularity,  and  aspiring  to  the  Crown"  (53).  The 
pejorative  sense  of  "popularity"  was  familiar  in  political  discourse,  particu- 
larly in  the  terms  of  an  official  reprimand.  However,  here,  it  is  part  of  the 
wicked  queen's  plot,  a  way  to  discredit  her  enemy — and,  of  course,  her 
recognition  of  the  potential  power  of  attracting  the  people's  love.^^  With 


^'  Maureen  Quilligan,  "The  Constant  Subject:  Instability  and  Female  Authority  in 
Wroth's  Urania  Poems,"  in  SoUdting  Interpretation:  Literary  Theory  and  Seventeenth-Century 
Poetry,  ed.  Elizabeth  D.  Harvey  and  Katherine  Eisaman  Maus  (Chicago:  Univ.  of  Chicago 
Press,  1990),  325. 

^*  See  Annabel  Patterson,  Shakespeare  and  the  Popular  Voice  (Oxford:  Basil  Blackwell, 
1989):  ". . .  the  term  'popular'  was  in  wide  and  complex  use  in  Shakespeare's  day.  It 
connoted,  usually  pejoratively,  anything  or  anyone  with  wide  appeal  to  the  cormnon 
people;  for  example,  the  populist  strategies  of  the  second  earl  of  Essex,  who  was 
subsequently  executed  for  them;  democratic  forms  of  government;  or,  as  in  the  phrase 
'Vox  Populi,'  sometimes  found  in  the  titles  of  pamphlets,  the  voice  of  the  people  them- 
selves" (3).  Lena  Cowen  Orlin  quotes  complaints  against  Essex  in  1600:  "that  he  per- 
mitted 'base  captains  and  rascals  ...  to  have  free  access  unto  him'  and  that  'his  house 
was  open  to  all  new  comers  . .  .  whereby  he  discovered  himself  to  affect  popularity'  ":  Pri- 
vate Matters  and  Public  Culture  in  Post-Reformation  England  (Ithaca:  Cornell  Univ.  Press, 
1994),  7,  with  a  note  that  the  quotation  is  compiled  by  G.  B.  Harrison  in  Last  Eliza- 
bethan Journal  "from  sources  including  the  Penshurst  Papers  and  Camden's  history  of 
Elizabeth." 
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great  discernment,  however,  the  people  accord  their  love  to  "the  vertuous 
Prince"  rather  than  to  the  queen's  "government  absolute,"  although  she 
never  ceases  to  desire  that  "the  subjects  love"  be  given  as  much  to  the  old 
king  as  it  is  to  Prince  Antissius,  as  "shee,  and  all  others  saw  their  hearts 
were  placed  upon  his  worthy  sonne"  (53).  The  implication  that  an  abso- 
lute ruler  would  make  some  show  of  wanting  or  even  of  possessing  the 
"subjects  love"  perhaps  reflects  one  of  James  I's  strategies  of  expressing 
the  identity  of  his  desires  with  those  of  the  people  at  the  moment  when 
he  was  also  articulating  his  most  extreme  absolutist  ideology — as  when  he 
insisted  that  the  king  and  the  state  were  one:  "For  if  the  King  want,  the 
State  wants,  and  therefore  the  strengthening  of  the  King  is  the  preser- 
vation and  the  standing  of  the  State."^^  But  in  Wroth's  narrative,  the 
people  clearly  want  more  than  a  benevolent  pat  on  the  head  while  their 
liberties  are  trampled. 

The  issue  of  the  relation  of  the  king  to  the  law  is  also  embedded  in  the 
complicated  narrative  of  Romania.  After  the  Queen  arranges  the  murder 
of  the  old  king,  her  son  "the  young  unlawfiill  king"  rules.  When  she  is 
finally  caught,  she  is  examined,  confesses,  and  is  "likewise  condemned  (for 
being  a  subject,  shee  was  under  the  law)"  (61)  and  beheaded.  It  seems 
highly  unlikely  that  Wroth  would  be  referring  literally  to  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots — especially  considering  her  son  now  occupied  England's  throne — 
even  if  Wroth  imagined  a  private  circulation  of  her  romance,  or  thought 
the  episode  was  well-camouflaged  in  "Romania."  But  the  issue  at  the 
heart  of  Mary's  trial  and  execution  was  precisely  this  one — whether  the 
monarch  was  subject  to  the  law  of  the  land;  it  was  also  a  key  part  of  the 
debate  in  the  Parliament  of  1610.  Nicholas  Fuller's  speech  to  Parliament 
in  June  1610  presented  current  arguments: 

The  common  laws  of  England  are  the  most  high  inheritance  of  the 
kingdom  by  which  both  the  king  and  people  are  directed  and 
guided  ...  for  as  the  discords  of  men  who  are  naturally  inclined  to 
society  procured  the  necessity  of  kings  or  governors,  so  the  injury 
of  governors  towards  their  subjects  did  procure  the  necessity  of  law 
to  guide  both  king  and  people.  ...  for  the  law  of  the  land  doth 
intend  that  the  power  of  a  king  is  for  the  good  of  the  common- 
wealth for  which  he  is  ordained  pater  patriae  and  not  for  the  hurt 


"James  I,  Works,  318. 
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of  the  commonwealth  . . .  And  first  to  shew  that  the  power  of  the 
law  in  this  land  is  not  to  be  restrained  by  the  power  of  the  king.^^ 

To  reflect  the  debate,  Wroth  again  deploys  competing  narratives.  The 
story  is  constructed  by  three  narrators  on  three  separate  occasions:  first  by 
AUimarlus,  the  page  to  the  old  king;  then  by  the  royal  brother,  Seleucius; 
then  by  "the  honest  Captaine,"  Lisandrinus,  who  served  the  first  Antissius 
and  becomes  the  Duke  of  Selybria.  Its  three  narrators  appear  to  reflect  the 
people,  royalty,  and  the  nobility  and  gentry;  and  the  way  each  constructs 
the  story  mirrors  the  contending  forces  within  the  kingdom.  From  his  own 
point  of  view,  each  narrator  refers  to  the  role  of  the  people,  most  directly 
the  captain  who  admits  that  the  people  may  be  led  astray:  at  the  queen's 
death,  one  of  her  followers  foments  a  rebellion,  because  "the  people  [arel 
apt  to  take  any  occasion  to  stirre  new  afflictions"  (75).  But  the  people 
know  that  they  love  the  true  heir,  Antissius,  to  whom  the  captain  registers 
the  plea:  "now  do  they  all  cry  out  for  Antissius,  honouring  the  very  name 
as  a  god;  wishing  for  you  Sir,  and  vowing  if  they  can  recover  you,  to  make 
you  their  King  . . ,  they  are  infinite  strong,  and  want  but  you,  and  some 
brave  men  to  govern  them  . . ."  (75).  Lisandrinus,  a  duke  in  the  making, 
believes  that  the  people  acknowledge  and  desire  the  king's  divinity.  When 
Antissius  is  finally  crowned,  he  is  "by  the  people  received  with  much  joy" 
(77);  they  are  happy  to  return  to  a  beloved  "father"  and  to  benevolent 
patriarchal  rule  rather  than  the  absolute  rule  of  the  "wicked  queen." 

The  Romanian  narrative  need  not  be  construed  as  a  specific  political 
allegory;  rather,  in  its  twisting  complexities  and  layers  of  narrative.  Wroth 
represents  a  continuous  political  process  where  the  king,  the  nobility,  the 
gentry,  and  the  people  operate  in  unstable  and  constantly  evolving  rela* 
tionships.  On  one  hand,  it  seems  to  be  the  instabilities  of  monarchical 
rule  that  Wroth  emphasizes:  the  throne  rarely  seems  safe  or  even  contains 
a  ruler  in  residence;  the  nobility  and  gentry  are  corruptible;  the  people  are 
easily  gulled  or  led  into  rebellion.  On  the  other  hand,  she  represents  the 
complete  opposite:  a  beloved  ruler,  welcomed  with  joy  by  the  people,  sur- 
rounded by  faithful  knights  and  retainers  in  a  harmonious  kingdom. 
Similarly,  the  history  of  Nereana  deals  with  all  of  these  conflicting  aspects 
of  rule. 

Like  the  history  of  Sicily,  Nereana's  narrative  consistently  deploys  the 


^*  Proceedings  m  Parliament  1610,  ed.  Elizabeth  Read  Foster  (New  Haven  and  London: 
Yale  Univ.  Press,  1966),  2:152-53. 
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continuous  discourses  of  the  state  and  the  monarchy  of  love.  Amphilan- 
thus  describes  Nereana's  pride  in  her  impassioned  pursuit  of  Steriamus, 
"who  poore  man  was  in  such  fetters,  as  her  affections  seemd  rather  a  new 
torture."  Her  absolutist  genealogy  is  impeccable:  she  tells  him  that  she  is 
a  "Princesse  descended  from  the  kings  of  Romania,  absolute  Lady  of  that 
Hand  . . ."  (192).  But  at  her  first  appearance,  Nereana  acknowledges  her 
own  subject  position  in  love's  power:  "This  hath  made  me  a  subject, 
though  borne  absolute."  Her  story  will  actually  show  her  destruction  as  a 
ruler,  her  construction  as  a  subject  and  her  final  reconstruction  as  a 
ruler.^''  Rewriting  the  earlier  story  set  in  Sicily  in  which  she  encoded  the 
people's  resistance  in  Limena,  Wroth  now  represents  the  more  draconian 
narrative  of  the  ruler  corrected  and  redeemed.  She  continues  Nereana's 
story  in  the  narrative  voice  most  nearly  identifiable  as  the  author's.  On 
her  travels  to  seek  Steriamus,  Nereana  arrives  in  Saragusa  in  Sicily,  and 
finding  herself  in  a  wood,  she  complains  in  language  loaded  with  ambiva- 
lent political  discourse:  "she  raild  at  the  uncareful  people  who  permitted 
her  to  have  her  fond  desires  without  limiting  her  power,  but  that  she 
check'd  againe,  for  saide  she,  rather  would  I  be  thus  miserable  then  not 
absolute"  (196).  Wroth  plays  out  the  confusion  in  an  extraordinarily 
imagined  sequence.  Nereana  is  awakened  next  morning  by  an  incarnation 
of  "the  people,"  Alanius,  a  man  dressed  in  rags  who  deludedly  thinks  she 
is  his  beloved  "Liana."  In  her  pride,  clearly  an  analogy  to  her  absolutism, 
Nereana  would  hardly  have  allowed  the  knight  Steriamus  to  embrace  her, 
and  so  she  is  deeply  offended  by  the  proffered  love  of  the  ragged  man. 
Their  dialogue  ironically  replicates  the  discourse  between  absolute  ruler 
and  common  man: 

"Villaine,"  said  she,  "touch  me  not,  nor  dishonor  my  habits 
with  thy  rude  handling  them,"  strugling  with  all  her  power  to  get 
loose  from  him,  who  mildely  said  hee  would  not  offend  her.  "Thou 
dost  offend  me,"  sayd  shee. 
"Thou  hast  long  afflicted  me,"  sayd  hee. 
"Let  me  goe  hence  Villaine,"  cry'd  she. 
"O  pitty  me?"  sayd  Alanius. 
"I  hate  thee,"  sayd  Nereana. 


^^  In  Changing  the  Subject,  Naomi  Miller  discusses  Wroth's  politics  of  gender  in  Nere- 
ana's learning  "to  reimagine  a  sovereign  sense  of  self"  as  a  precondition  of  her  reassum- 
ing  "the  political  sovereignty  of  her  position  as  monarch"  (137). 
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These  curst  words  being  to  a  madde  man,  as  indeed  this  ragged 
creature  was,  distractedly  fallen  into  that  miserable  estate  by  mis- 
taken love:  he  fell  into  his  old  fits  . . .  (197) 

As  a  "villain"  or  peasant,  Alanius  then  articulates  the  preferred  discourse 
of  absolutism:  he  thinks  Nereana  to  be  "the  Goddesse  of  those  woods, 
who  had  put  on  that  habit  to  disguise  her  selfe.  'O  pardon  me  divine  God- 
desse,' sayd  hee,  'who  have  thus  farr  forgotten  my  selfe  towards  you  . . .'  "; 
but  as  he  worships  her,  he  also  captures  her,  ties  her  to  a  tree  to  keep  her 
with  him — and  the  scene  dissolves  into  Wrothian  satire  of  the  concept  of 
ruler  as  "god,"  a  ludicrous  inversion  in  which  a  mad  Daphne-figure  chases 
her  Apollo  or  a  lunatic  Actaeon  hunts  Diana.  The  scene  may  be  construed 
as  an  ironic  response  to  one  of  James  I's  most  widely  circulated  speeches, 
his  address  to  Parliament  of  21  March  1610,  in  which  he  offered  to 

deliver  unto  you  my  mind  freely  for  I  hold  it  the  part  of  a  just 
prince  to  shew  to  his  people  his  meaning.  I  hold  monarchy  so  su- 
preme a  thing  as  it  is  a  resemblance  of  the  divinity  and  no  way  so 
well  explained  as  by  three  degrees  of  comparison  to  God,  a  father, 
a  head.  They  are  gods  on  earth  . .  }^ 

Recalling  Limena's  earlier  binding  by  her  tyrant  husband,  the  "goddess" 
Nereana  is  now  tied  up,  ready  to  be  humbled,  educated,  and  redeemed. 

Nereana's  story  continues  after  a  period  of  time  when  she  is  forced  to 
become  a  subject,  to  live  the  life  of  a  peasant,  her  pride  now  curbed, 
"playing  the  milke-mayde  better  then  before  the  Princesse"  (334).  Unfor- 
tunately, when  Perissus — also  the  rescuer  of  Limena — rescues  her  and  re- 
clothes  her  as  a  Princess,  she  reverts  to  her  proud  and  haughty  ways.  In  a 
foul  mood,  she  finally  returns  to  her  city  of  Stalamina  in  Lemnos,  in  order 
to  vent  "her  just  anger  upon  her  people"  (337).  There,  however,  instead 
of  a  triumphant  welcome,  "she  encounterd  the  cold  face  of  neglect,  and 
losse  of  her  Country"  since  her  younger  sister  now  governs,  a  sister  whom 
Nereana  had  once  imprisoned  in  a  Tower,  where  she  had  made  the  best  of 
her  captivity  by  learning  the  mildness  to  win  "the  harts  of  the  people" 
who  had  released  her  and  "acknowledged  her  their  Princesse"  (337).  So 
thoroughly  are  the  people  of  Stalamina  involved  in  choosing  their  ruler 
that  they  now  debate  which  of  the  sisters  has  the  most  right  to  rule.  There 


^^  Proceedings  in  Parliament  1610,  2:59-63.  In  Politics  and  Ideology,  Sommerville  notes 
that  "Of  James's  political  writings,  this  speech  was  easily  the  most  often  quoted.  ...  It 
was  subsequently  cited  or  paraphrased  by  thinkers  of  every  shade  of  opinion"  (132). 
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is  "diversity  of  opinions":  some  out  of  honesty  and  "good  plaine  con- 
science" want  Nereana  restored;  others  agree,  but  out  of  fear.  At  a  meet- 
ing, everyone  speaks  and  resolves  that  Nereana  should  be  deposed  because 
"pride  could  not  gaine  obedience,  nor  scorne,  command";  most  compell- 
ingly,  the  people  have  the  "poUitique  feare"  of  her  revenge  because  they 
had  "given  them  selves  to  an  other  Governesse  in  her  absence.  ..."  The 
narrator  unsympathetically  remarks  that  their  decision  is  a  "fault  unpar- 
donable," like  burning  everything  in  a  house  just  because  one  room  is  in- 
fected with  the  plague.  Yet  Nereana  is  now  imprisoned  in  the  same  Tower 
in  which  she  had  kept  her  sister,  "punishment  justly  allotted  for  such 
excessive  over-weening"  (338).  The  narrator  appears  to  deplore  both  mon- 
archical arrogance  and  popular  ignorance. 

Eventually,  however,  Nereana  is  released,  first  because  her  sister  de- 
parts on  a  love  quest — "and  so  hope  of  liberty  (as  most  time  is  gain'd  in 
absence  of  the  Prince)  grew  among  the  people";  second,  because  a  noble- 
man becomes  her  advocate,  urging  the  primacy  of  succession  and  the  need 
to  restore  the  deposed  princess  to  avoid  treason.  Nereana's  imprisonment 
seems  finally  to  have  transformed  her:  she  finds  her  "self,"  and  proves  to 
be  "an  excellent  Governesse"  able  to  control  her  own  passions  and  "by 
them  to  judge  how  to  favor,  licence,  &  curb  other  . . .  Ian]  experience 
most  profitable  to  Princes"  (496).  Indeed  this  theme  of  princely  self-con- 
trol as  a  prerequisite  to  gaining  the  people's  support  is  struck  more  than 
once  in  Urania,  most  notably  by  Urania  herself  in  her  advice  to  the  mis- 
erably lovelorn  Pamphilia:  "Where  is  that  judgment,  and  discreet  govern'd 
spirit  ...  if  your  people  knew  this,  how  can  they  hope  of  your  government 
that  can  no  better  governe  one  poore  passion?  how  can  you  command 
others,  that  cannot  master  your  selfe;  or  make  laws,  that  cannot  counsel, 
or  soveraignise  over  a  poore  thought?"  (468)^^  While  she  acknowledges 
the  people's  discernment  and  their  power  to  require  that  their  ruler  will 
exert  self-control,  Urania  also  articulates  a  basic  concept  of  patriarchalism: 

It  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  understand  how  to  govern  the  com- 
monwealth that  doth  not  know  to  rule  his  own  house,  or  order  his 


^'  See  Quilligan,  who  reads  this  passage  as  a  "replay"  of  Musidorus  and  Pyrocles  in 
Arcadia  and  as  a  moment  in  the  romance  when  Pamphilia  constmcts  an  autonomous 
female  self  ("Constant  Subject,"  322);  and  Jeff  Masten,  who  points  out  that  Pamphilia's 
self-control  figures  in  "the  discourse  of  female  political  sovereignty  . .  .  Married  only  to 
her  country,  her  name  is  appropriate  for  an  emergent  female  subject:  she  'soveraignises' 
over  Pamphilia — her  country  and  her  self."  See  "  'Shall  I  tume  blabb?':  Circulation, 
Gender,  and  Subjectivity  in  Mary  Wroth's  Sonnets,"  in  Reading  Mary  Wroth,  78. 
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own  person;  so  that  he  that  knoweth  not  to  govern  deserveth  not 
to  reign.^° 

Significantly,  Pamphilia  does  govern  herself,  and  when  she  returns  to  her 
kingdom  of  Pamphilia,  still  yearning  for  Amphilanthus,  "the  people  from 
all  parts  came  to  see  her,  and  joy  in  her  presence,  while  she  joyed  in  noth- 
ing . . .  yet  she  lost  not  her  selfe;  for  her  government  continued  just  and 
brave,  like  that  Lady  she  was,  wherein  she  shewed  her  heart  was  not  to  be 
stirr'd,  though  her  private  fortunes  shooke  round  about  her"  (484).  It 
seems  that  her  subjects  themselves  may  inspire  Pamphilia 's  reasserted  sub- 
jectivity: they  show  their  love  and  Pamphilia  masters  her  grief  and  per- 
forms  her  queenly  role.  Like  the  people  of  Romania  and  Stalamina,  the 
Pamphilians  may  act  both  to  motivate  and  to  reward  their  rulers. 

As  Urania  claims,  the  people  hope  for  good  government  from  a  temper- 
ate ruler.  Like  Nereana's  transformation,  Urania's  advice  suggests  that  the 
relations  between  ruler  and  ruled  may  evolve  as  the  ruler  responds  to  the 
needs  of  the  people.  More,  in  all  the  examples  discussed  here,  the  agency 
of  subjects  appears  in  their  resistance  to  absolutism,  their  participation  in 
the  choosing  and  shaping  of  a  monarch,  and  their  approval  of  their  rulers. 
Their  hearts  and  voices  matter  most  in  fictional  approximations  of  mixed 
government  and  limited  monarchy.  In  representing  the  "histories"  of 
many  nations,  Urania  continually  acknowledges  the  importance  of  the 
people  in  affairs  of  state,  acknowledging  the  ways  in  which  they  influence 
the  nature  of  rule. 


^  John  Dod  and  Robert  Clever,  A  Godly  Forme  of  Household  Government:  for  the 
ordering  of  private  famiUes,  according  to  the  direction  of  God's  Word  (London,  1612),  AS". 
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The  Politics  of  the  Past: 
Restoration  Women  Writers  on 
Women  Reading  History 


THE  MAGAZINE  VANITY  FAIR  has  a  section  called  "Vanities"  with  a  feature 
entitled  "Night-table  Reading"  in  which  celebrities  and  generally  clever 
people  reveal  what  they  read  before  going  to  sleep.  I  regret  to  say  that  not 
only  are  they  not  reading  the  books  of  myself  or  my  colleagues,  but  also 
that  I  marvel  at  the  thought  of  reading  some  of  the  books  they  do  choose 
before  trying  to  sleep,  such  as  Charles  Barkley's  choice.  Live  from  Death 
Row,  or  perhaps  more  soporific,  The  Haldeman  Diaries.  In  the  same  spirit 
of  interest  and  concern  over  what  other  people  read  in  bed,  in  1698,  Lady 
Gifford,  the  sister  of  William  Temple,  offered  some  advice  to  her  niece  on 
nocturnal  reading  choices,  which  seems  equally  sensible  for  today:  "I 
would  faine  advise  about  yr  reading  what  I  practice  myself[,l  not  to  read 
anything  very  serious  before  you  goe  to  bed,"  she  wrote  Lady  Berkeley, 
"that  would  be  a  good  time  to  read  Virgil  in,  and  let  yr  Turkish  history 
only  goe  on  a  dayes."^ 

This  advice  about  history  as  unsuitable  bedtime  reading  matter  may 
seem  strange  to  us,  for  whom  popular  history,  biography,  and  historical  fic- 
tion serve  as  prime  sources  of  comfortable  entertainment  and  escape,  but 
it  was  part  of  a  larger  shared  conviction  of  the  importance  of  history  for 


'  Martha  Lady  Gifford:  Her  Life  and  Correspondence  (1664-1722),  ed.  Julia  G.  Longe 
(Lx)ndon:  George  Allen  and  Sons,  1911),  15. 
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women  readers  expressed  by  many  of  Gififord's  female  contemporaries  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  and  the  beginnings  of  the  eighteenth 
centuries.  In  her  "Preface"  to  The  Ladies  Defense  published  in  1700,  Mary 
Chudleigh,  for  example,  ^  urged  her  female  audience  that  in  addition  to 
reading  moral  philosophy,  "both  Ancient  and  Modern  Histories"  should 
be  the  core  of  a  woman's  study.^  Such  recommendations  to  women 
readers  concerning  the  power  of  history  to  shape  female  character  may 
seem  to  us  paradoxical;  in  Plutarch's  Lives  of  the  Noble  Grecians  and  Ro- 
mans or  Clarendon's  History  of  the  Rebellion,  women  readers  will  find  few 
females  gracing  the  pages.  As  Marx  and  subsequent  generations  of  cultural 
critics  have  observed,  it  is  the  winners  who  write  the  histories  of  past 
events,  and  the  histories  available  for  early  modern  readers  were  almost 
entirely  constructed  by  men,  about  men  and  political  institutions.  Women 
appear  as  queens  and  consorts,  and  as  such  they  may  be  admirable  or  ap- 
palling, but  they  represent  the  exceptions  to  the  rule  and  are  represented 
as  singularly  uninvolved  in  public  policy  in  any  beneficial  way. 

Indeed,  Mary  Astell  went  so  far  as  to  declare  that  when  men  have  an 
urge  to  be  condescending,  they  suggest  women  might  enjoy  reading  his- 
tory. "History,"  she  observes  in  The  Christian  Religion,  printed  in  1705, 
"can  only  serve  us  for  Amusement  and  a  Subject  of  Discourse": 

For  tho'  it  may  be  of  Use  to  the  Men  who  govern  Affairs,  to  know 
how  their  Fore-fathers  Acted,  yet  what  is  this  to  us,  who  have 
nothing  to  do  with  such  Business.  . . .  since  the  Men  being  the 
Historians  they  seldome  condescend  to  record  the  great  and  good 
Actions  of  Women;  and  when  they  take  notice  of  them,  'tis  with 
this  wise  Remark,  That  such  Women  acted  above  their  sex.  By 
which  one  must  suppose  they  would  have  their  Readers  under- 
stand. That  they  were  not  women  who  did  those  Great  Actions, 
but  they  were  Men  in  Petticoats!^ 

It  is  interesting,  given  Astell's  observations  on  the  dominance  of  the 
masculine  point  of  view  in  existing  histories,  to  consider  why  women  born 
in  the  generations  during  the  Interregnum  and  early  Restoration  grew  up 
to  urge  other  women  to  study  history.  In  spite  of  declarations  such  as  the 
one  above  on  the  inutility  of  history  reading,  Astell  herself  constructs 


^  Mary,  Lady  Chudleigh,  "Preface"  in  The  Poems  and  Prose  of  Mary,  Lady  Chudleigh, 
ed.  Margaret  J.  M.  Ezell  (New  York:  Oxford  Univ.  Press,  1993),  8.  All  subsequent  refer- 
ences to  Chudleigh's  texts  will  be  to  this  edition. 

^  Mary  Astell,  The  Christian  Religion  (London,  1705),  354. 
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many  of  her  arguments  using  historical  precedent,  and  even  composed  An 
Impartial  Enquiry  into  the  Causes  of  Rebellion  and  Civil  War  in  this  Kingdom 
(1704).  What  did  these  women  writers  think  the  study  of  recent  historical 
events  and  male-authored  histories  might  engender? 

When  we  begin  to  inquire  more  closely  into  the  reading  as  well  as  the 
writing  habits  of  women  in  this  period  as  a  group — which  I  am  defining 
using  the  demographer's  notion  of  a  "cohort"  or  linked  generations  and 
which  in  this  case  would  be  women  born  from  the  early  1640s  through  the 
early  1660s — several  types  of  literary  and  historical  questions  arise.  How  do 
subgroups  within  a  culture  which  are  legally  excluded  from  the  exercise  of 
political  power  except  as  anomalous  figures  respond  to  a  dominant  social 
group's  narratives  of  a  shared  past?  How  does  such  a  group  which  is  thus 
also  excluded  from  the  institutions  which  at  that  time  defined  history  and 
history  writing,  write  about  a  distant  past  or  a  foreign  culture?  Why, 
indeed,  read  a  history  from  which  one  is  legally  barred  from  participating? 

To  begin  speculating  in  the  most  general  terms,  winners,  losers,  and  if 
there  is  such  a  thing,  nonparticipants  in  the  social  games  of  power  rela- 
tionships read  the  same  histories,  constructed  to  chronicle  the  rise  and  fall 
of  nations  through  the  lives  of  their  great  men.  In  short,  readers  begin  with 
the  same  texts.  Monolithic,  mono  vocal  narrative  histories  may  intention- 
ally strive  to  have  the  last  word  on  an  event  or  a  person,  and  critics  study- 
ing history-writing  as  a  genre  have  often  given  the  impression  that  history 
texts  are  in  fact  less  open  to  a  reader's  interpretation  and  intervention 
than  fiction  because  the  goal  of  many  traditional  history  narratives  is  to 
end  questions  by  providing  all  the  answers  about  the  past.  Historians  then 
and  now,  however,  have  no  control  over  the  way  in  which  readers  remem- 
ber those  materials,  i.e.,  create  their  "personal  histories,"  nor  over  the  use 
made  of  them  in  engendering  subsequent  efforts  at  different  types  of 
history  writing. 

My  observations  and  speculations  in  this  essay  serve  as  a  preliminary 
sketch  for  a  larger  study  of  the  readers  in  the  generations  who  grew  up 
during  and  immediately  after  the  Interregnum,  whose  immediate  history 
involved  events  which,  as  Nigel  Smith  has  so  convincingly  demonstrated 
in  Literature  and  Revolution  in  En^nd,  1640-1660,  concretely  challenged 
the  stability  of  all  absolute  answers  and  historical  precedent  in  questions 
of  power  relationships,  whether  political,  spiritual,  or  literary.'^  For  the 


*  Nigel  Smith,  Literature  and  Revolution  in  Englarui,  1640-1660  (New  Haven:  Yale 
Univ.  Press,  1994). 
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group  of  women  readers  I  have  defined  for  this  essay,  the  conflict  and  its 
resolutions  were  part  of  their  living  memory,  even  though  they  were,  in 
this  instance  because  of  their  gender  rather  than  class  or  ethnicity,  placed 
in  a  different  position  from  which  to  view  the  events  than  that  of  the 
writers  and  the  marketers  or  promoters  of  the  traditional  histories.  These 
women  were  young  during  the  Exclusion  Crisis  and  the  Glorious 
Revolution,  when  the  issues  of  sovereignty,  servitude,  and  the  nature  and 
source  of  authority  were  debated  again.  I  wish  to  look  in  particular  at  the 
engagement  with  history  and  history  writing  by  the  women  of  these 
generations,  the  so-called  "losers"  in  the  patriarchal  structure  of  power 
relationships  and  traditional  historical  narratives.  Exploring  the  rela- 
tionship of  women's  history  reading  with  women's  writing,  we  also  see  the 
beginning  development  of  a  rhetoric  of  domestic  politics  which  will 
strongly  mark  women  writers'  representation  of  courtship  and  marriage. 

There  are  two  types  of  events  after  the  Restoration  of  monarchy  which 
highlight  the  centrality  of  women  readers'  concerns  with  studying  history, 
with  their  understanding  of  the  politics  of  historiography,  and  with  their 
awareness  of  the  political  implications  of  doing  so.  The  first  is  the  un- 
precedented number  of  women  writing  whose  declared  purpose  was  to  urge 
other  women  to  "educate"  themselves.  This  goal  had  been  made  more 
feasible  for  women  readers,  I  have  suggested,  because  of  a  large  body  of 
classical  texts  made  newly  accessible  through  English  translations  produced 
during  the  Restoration,  a  body  of  knowledge  of  ancient  times  and  of  con- 
temporary cultural  reference  and  definition  previously  restricted  to  readers 
of  Greek  and  Latin,  typically  university-educated  men.  The  second,  which 
is  often  intertwined  with  the  first,  is  women  writers'  representations  of  the 
changes  brought  about  by  the  immediate  past,  in  the  context  of  changes 
they  felt  needed  to  be  made  in  their  present,  the  invocation  of  English 
history  both  as  part  of  personal  histories  of  themselves  and  their  relatives 
and  also  as  part  of  their  analyses  of  contemporary  domestic  politics. 

As  those  interested  in  early  modern  women  writers  know,  one  of  the 
topics  of  debate  in  life  and  literature  during  the  latter  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth and  early  eighteenth  centuries  had  to  do  with  education  for  males 
and  females,  both  as  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  as  the  creation  of 
a  social  being.^  One  question  which  critics  and  historians  have,  however. 


^  See  Margaret  J.  M.  Ezell,  "John  Locke's  Images  of  Childhood:  Early  Eighteenth- 
Century  Responses  to  Some  Thoughts  on  Education,"  Eighteenth'Century  Studies  17  (1983/ 
1984):  139-55  for  an  analysis  of  the  pervasive  interest  in  education  as  a  social  issue  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  and  early  eighteenth  centuries. 
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not  asked  in  any  specific  detail  is  what  exactly  did  women  writers  from 
quite  diverse  political  backgrounds  and  social  experiences  such  as  Lucy 
Hutchinson,  Anne  Fanshawe,  Mary  More,  Anne  and  Dudleya  North, 
Mary  Astell,  Mary  Chudleigh,  Judith  Drake,  Bathsua  Makin,  Damaris  Mas- 
ham,  and  Anne  Finch  mean  by  "education"?  What,  indeed,  did  they  want 
women  living  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  and  first  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century  to  learn  and  why? 

It  is  important  to  state  at  the  outset  that  all  of  these  women  in  this 
long,  but  still  abbreviated,  list  of  Restoration/early  eighteenth-century 
women  writing  about  women  presuppose  literacy  in  the  female  communi- 
ty. This  may  well  come  as  a  surprise  to  us:  David  Cressy's  groundbreaking 
early  study  Literacy  and  the  Social  Order,  after  all,  established  as  a  baseline 
for  women  90  percent  illiteracy  during  the  Civil  War,  compared  to  men's 
70  percent,  which  he  calculated  had  improved  to  70  percent  illiteracy  for 
women  in  1714,  compared  to  men's  55  percent.^  While  his  methods  for 
determining  literacy  have  been  strongly  challenged  by  historians  such  as 
Margaret  Spufford,^  nevertheless,  I  think,  there  is  a  residual  assumption 
that  throughout  the  Restoration  there  must  have  been  a  very  limited 
female  audience  indeed  and  that,  correspondingly,  all  the  few  women  who 
read  also  wrote  (or,  as  one  of  my  undergraduate  students  observed,  all  the 
women  who  wrote  in  the  early  eighteenth  century  were  named  Mary). 

This  is,  however,  not  an  assumption  shared  by  women  writers  during 
the  period.  Unlike  Daniel  Defoe's  lament  about  the  illiterate  male  gentry 
and  magistrates  in  The  Compleat  English  Gentleman,  the  women  writers'  cry 
is  not  to  frirther  the  spread  of  basic  reading  or  writing  skills  among  girls. 
Although  Bathsua  Makin,  for  example,  speaks  dismissively  of  the  curricu- 
lum taught  in  schools  for  girls  in  her  text  An  Essay  to  Revive  the  Antient 
Education  of  Gentlewomen  (1673),  we  do  note  in  her  account  of  it  that,  in 
addition  to  dancing  and  dressing,  even  these  bad  schools  for  girls  include 


^  David  Cressy,  Literacy  and  the  Social  Order:  Reading  and  Writing  in  Tudor  and  Stuart 
England  (Cambridge:  Cambridge  Univ.  Press,  1980),  176-77. 

^  Margaret  Spufford,  Small  Books  and  Pleasant  Histories:  Popular  Fiction  and  its  Read' 
ership  in  Seventeenth-Century  England  (Athens:  Univ.  of  Georgia  Press,  1981);  and  for  a 
contrasting  representation  of  literacy,  see  Spufford's  article,  "First  Steps  in  Literacy:  TTie 
Reading  and  Writing  Experiences  of  the  Humblest  Seventeenth-Century  Spiritual 
Autobiographer,"  Social  History  4  (1979):  407-35.  See  also  Sara  Mendelson,  "Stuart 
Women's  Diaries  and  Occasional  Papers"  in  Women  in  English  Society  1500-1800,  ed. 
Mary  Prior  (London:  Methuen,  1985),  181-210  for  an  analysis  of  how  gender  factors 
skew  Cressy's  results. 
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"writing  and  keeping  Accompts."®  We  do  not  find,  for  example,  that 
Mary  Astell  or  Mary  Chudleigh  thinks  that  women  are  not  taught  to  read 
or  write  or  that  literacy  should  be  extended  to  the  lower  classes;  one  does 
find  that  type  of  concern  with  universal  basic  literacy  during  this  period 
when  one  examines  the  growth  of  schools  established  by  dissenting  relig- 
ious groups,  subgroups  within  society  determined  that  both  sexes  of  all 
classes  should  be  able  to  read  the  Bible.  For  middle-  and  upper-class  wom- 
en such  as  Astell,  Chudleigh,  Drake,  and  Makin,  it  is  what  their  female 
peers  are  being  taught  that  is  problematic. 

Those  of  us  interested  in  the  history  of  early  modern  women  writers  are 
familiar  with  studies  focusing  on  women's  education  as  being  primarily 
ornamental  or  domestic.  1  have  already  made  reference  to  Makin's  text, 
which  represents  rival  schools  for  girls  as  merely  educating  them  in  dress- 
ing themselves  like  "Bartholomew-Babies,  in  Painting  and  Dancing,  in 
making  Flowers  of  Coloured  Straw,  and  building  Houses  of  stained  Paper, 
and  such  like  vanities"  {Education  of  Gentlewomen,  30).  Ann,  Lady  Fan- 
shawe,  writing  in  1676,  describes  with  approval  "my  mother's  education 
of  me,  which  was  with  all  the  advantages  that  time  afforded,  both  for 
working  all  sorts  of  fine  works  with  my  needle,  and  learning  French,  sing- 
ing, lute,  the  virginalls,  and  dancing."^  Sounding  remarkably  similar, 
Anne,  Lady  Halkett,  in  her  manuscript  memoirs  composed  in  1677-78 
records  that  her  mother  "spared  noe  expence  in  educating  all  her  children 
in  the  most  suitable  way  to  improve  them;  and  if  1  made  not  the 
advantage  I  might  have  done,  itt  was  my  owne  faulty  and  nott  my  moth- 
er's, who  paid  masters  for  teaching  my  sister  and  mee  to  writte,  speake 
Frenche,  play  Ion  the]  lute  and  virginalls,  and  dance,  and  kept  a  gentle- 
woman to  teach  us  all  kinds  of  needleworke,  which  shows  I  was  nott 
brought  up  in  an  idle  life."'*^ 

Examples  of  this  type  of  middle-class  female  education,  of  course,  can 
be  easily  countered  by  the  examples  of  the  women  in  the  North  family, 
such  as  Mary  North,  who,  under  the  tutelage  of  her  father,  the  fourth  Lord 


*  Bathsua  Makin,  An  Essay  U)  Revive  the  Antient  Education  of  Gentleuiomen  (London, 
1673),  42.  See  also  Mitzi  Myers,  "Domesticating  Minerva:  Bathsua  Makin's  'Curious' 
Argument  for  Women's  Education,"  Studies  in  Eighteenth'Century  Culture  14  (1985):  173- 
92. 

'  Ann,  Lady  Fanshawe,  The  Memoirs  of  Anne,  Lady  Halkett  and  Ann,  Lady  Fanshawe, 
ed.  John  Loftis  (Oxford:  Clarendon  Press,  1979),  110.  All  subsequent  references  to  Fan- 
shawe or  Halkett  will  be  to  this  edition. 

'°  Loftis,  Memoirs  of  Anne,  Lady  Halkett,  10. 
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North,  founded  a  learned  society  for  women,  or  her  niece  Dudleya,  who 
"emaciated  herself  with  study,  whereby  she  had  made  familiar  to  her,  not 
only  the  Greek  and  Latin,  but  the  Oriental  languages."'*  John  Evelyn's 
daughters  Mary  and  Susanna  read  all  the  books  in  his  notable  library,  and 
Ann  Baynard,  a  Latinist,  was  the  prize  pupil  of  her  father,  Dr.  Edward 
Baynard.'^  While  in  general  women  educated  by  their  fathers  appear  to 
have  had  more  access  to  classical  learning,  one  must  not  overlook 
examples  of  mothers  apparently  determined  that  their  children  should 
surpass  them,  such  as  the  Countess  of  Huntington,  who  insisted  that  her 
daughters  as  well  as  sons  receive  a  classical  education  (Ezell,  Patriarch's 
Wife,  14-15). 

Whether  the  education  described  by  these  women  focused  on  music 
and  domestic  arts  or  on  oriental  languages,  the  overlooked  given  in  all  of 
them  is  English  literacy  and  writing  skills.  Books  by  women  during  the 
1670s  through  the  '90s,  whether  of  piety,  domestic  skills,  or  social  com- 
mentary, typically  make  it  clear  that  they  are  writing  for  a  female  read- 
ership. Because  of  our  assumptions  about  women's  illiteracy  and  because 
critical  efforts  in  studying  the  period  have  tended  to  focus  on  individual 
figures  such  as  Astell  or  Makin  and  have  typically  represented  them  as  iso- 
lated, embittered  learned  ladies  rather  than  participants  in  an  intellectual 
network  of  readers  and  writers,  in  short  as  being  anomalies  in  their  cul- 
tures, it  may  indeed  come  as  a  surprise  that  there  was  a  viable  commercial 
market  for  printed  texts  aimed  at  female  readers  in  this  period,  in  fact, 
possibly  a  consumer  community  of  women  readers,  in  addition  to,  as  1 
have  argued  elsewhere,  a  still  active  manuscript  literary  culture  in  which 
women  were  continuing  to  participate. 

Our  surprise  arises,  however,  I  would  argue,  not  from  a  scarcity  of  con- 
temporary textual  evidence  pointing  to  a  female  audience,  but  from  being 
accustomed  to  historical  models  of  analysis  such  as  Cressy's,  with  its  stag- 
gering statistics  which  joins  in  a  powerfril  combination  with  critical  nar- 
ratives dividing  women's  experiences  into  the  "queen/victim"  dichotomy 
in  the  realm  of  power. '^  Too  often  in  our  histories,  early  modem  women 


'•  Roger  North,  The  Lives  of  the  Norths,  ed.  A.  Jessop,  3  vols.  (London,  1890),  1:7. 

'^  For  accounts  of  these  women's  education,  see  Margaret  J.  M.  Ezell,  The  Patriarch's 
Wife:  literary  Evidence  and  the  History  of  the  Family  (Chapel  Hill:  Univ.  of  North  Carolina 
Press,  1987),  14-15. 

'^  See  Linda  Gordon's  excellent  exposition  of  this  problem  in  writing  women's  social 
history  in  her  article,  "What's  New  in  Women's  History,"  in  Feminist  Studies/Critical 
Studies,  ed.  Teresa  de  Lauretis  (Bloomington:  Univ.  of  Indiana  Press,  1986),  20-30. 
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are  represented  either  as  anomalous  active  figures  with  extraordinary 
power,  who  exchange  power  for  alienation  and  isolation  from  their  so- 
ciety, or  they  are  posed  as  passive  ciphers,  whose  bodies  maintain  the  cul- 
tural structures,  literalized  reductions  of  Mary  Chudleigh's  ironic  figure 
who  after  marriage  "Like  Mutes,  signs  alone  must  make/  And  never  any 
freedom  take"  ("To  the  Ladies,"  83).  In  our  critical  studies,  we  have  re- 
duced the  concept  of  the  "learned  lady"  to  include  only  those  who  wrote, 
and  indeed,  even  more  narrowly,  those  who  published;  we  have  failed  to 
consider  as  part  of  a  necessary  part  of  an  intellectual,  literary  culture  those 
women  who  read  beyond  the  level  of  simple  literacy,  who  read  casually  or 
socially  rather  than  professionally  (that  is,  they  were  consumers  of  texts 
rather  than  producers  of  them,  such  as  the  women  printers  and  booksellers 
studied  by  Gerald  MacLean  and  Paula  McDowell).  Our  existing  set  of  defi- 
nitions for  female  experience  during  this  period  leaves  by  and  large  un- 
examined that  group  of  individuals  who  supported  manuscript  circles  or 
epistolary  networks  and,  in  this  case,  also  those  silent,  non-writing  women 
readers  Astell  and  Chudleigh  believed  were  out  there  to  purchase  their 
books  and,  they  hoped,  to  benefit  from  reading  them. 

One  could  and  should  recognize  that  neither  Astell  nor  Chudleigh  was 
writing  and  publishing  for  profit,  that  they  are  themselves  not  directly 
engaged  with  that  part  of  the  literary  marketplace  which  Catherine  Gal- 
lagher has  explored  in  her  study  of  female  authorship.''*  One  cannot, 
however,  extend  that  argument  to  the  men  producing  and  marketing  their 
texts  as  commercial  products  for  women  readers.  The  fact  that  we  find 
numerous  women  writers  during  the  Restoration/early  eighteenth  century 
producing  print  texts  for  women  readers  argues  that  booksellers  were  tap- 
ping into  an  existing  readership.  One  could  suggest  that  we  have  here 
again  an  iceberg  phenomenon — the  visible,  i.e.,  the  writing  and 
publishing,  segment  of  the  female  population  is  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
women  of  that  class  who  were  consuming  not  only  texts  written  by  women 
for  women,  but  also  the  "new"  genres  which  came  to  strength  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century:  fiction,  periodical  literature,  and 
translations  from  the  classics. 

When  one  considers  seriously  the  stated  objectives  of  women  writers 
such  as  Astell,  Chudleigh,  Drake,  Makin,  Masham,  and  Finch,  who  printed 


'*  Catherine  Gallagher,  Nobody's  Story:  The  Vanishing  Acts  of  Women  Writers  in  the 
Marketplace  1670-1820  (Berkeley:  Univ.  of  California  Press,  1994),  which  defines  female 
authorship  purely  within  the  commercial  realm. 
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to  reach  other  women  readers,  the  existence  of  a  female  audience  is  the 
first  feature  of  the  physical  construction  of  their  books,  estabUshing  at  the 
start  the  politics  of  the  text.  Their  writings  typically  offer  prefaces 
addressed  to  specific  women,  followed  by  dedications  to  "All  Ingenious 
Ladies":  Chudleigh,  for  example,  opens  Essays  upon  Several  Subjects  in 
Prose  and  Verse  with  a  dedication  to  Sophia,  electress  of  Hanover,  known 
as  a  patron  of  female  letters,  and  then  proceeds  with  a  general  "To  the 
Reader,"  in  which  she  states  that  "My  whole  Design  is  to  recommend 
Virtue,  to  perswade  my  Sex  to  improve  their  Understandings,  to  prefer 
Wisdom  before  Beauty,  good  Sense  before  Wealth,  and  the  Sovereignty  of 
their  Passions  before  the  Empire  of  the  World"  {Essays,  245,  247-48). 
Chudleigh  next  uses  the  first  essay  of  the  volume  to  confirm  who  the 
intended  readership  is:  "Of  Knowledge:  To  the  Ladies"  {Essays,  251). 
Chudleigh's  volume  of  poetry  went  through  four  editions,  the  final  one 
being  issued  in  1750.  Since  appealing  to  a  female  readership  can  hardly  be 
interpreted  as  a  rhetorical  strategy  to  draw  in  male  readers  of  this  period, 
one  can  theorize  that  Chudleigh,  who  had  been  actively  participating  in 
manuscript  circulation  and  epistolary  networks  for  thirty  years,  was  aware 
of  the  existence  of  a  body  of  women  readers  able  and  willing  to  purchase 
her  printed  texts. 

How  do  we  uncover  or  recover  the  particulars  of  such  female  read- 
erships? The  pleasures  of  historical  recovery,  however,  is  the  topic  of  an- 
other study  in  itself;  here  I  shall  content  myself  with  suggesting  that  there 
is  work  still  to  be  done  in  the  sociology  of  reading  which  takes  gender 
seriously  in  early  modern  periods  rather  than  expecting  women  readers  to 
be  anomalous  figures,  especially  during  a  period  in  which  women  were 
participating  in  the  creation  of  a  commercial  literary  marketplace. 

When  one  turns  to  the  body  of  texts  themselves,  the  complaints  made 
by  women  writers  of  the  generations  following  the  war  about  the  edu- 
cation of  their  sex  show  remarkable  consistency.  It  is  not  that  women  do 
not  read:  it  is  what  they  read.  Chudleigh  is  concerned  that  women  spend 
"so  much  of  their  Time  in  reading  Plays  and  Romances;"  it  is  not  that  she 
disapproves  of  the  genres,  she  declares,  "I  think  'em  very  innocent,  and 
very  agreeable  Diversions,  especially  [playsl  . . .  'tis  our  selves  alone  we 
ought  to  blame,  if  we  receive  no  Advantage  from  them,  for  they  instruct 
at  the  same  time  they  entertain"  {Poems  and  Prose,  7).  Six  years  earlier, 
Mary  Astell  had  issued  a  stronger  indictment  of  women's  reading  choices 
in  A  Serious  Proposal  to  the  Ladies  (1694).  "What  is  it  but  the  want  of  an 
ingenious  Education,  that  renders  the  generality  of  Feminine  Conver- 
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sations  so  insipid  and  foolish  and  their  solitude  so  insupportable?"'^  It  is 
not  that  women  have  been  barred  from  reading,  but  what  they  are 
encouraged  to  read  that  alarms  Astell:  "there  is  a  sort  of  Learning  indeed 
which  is  worse  than  the  greatest  Ignorance:  A  Woman  may  study  Plays 
and  Romances  all  her  days,  and  be  a  great  deal  more  knowing  but  never 
a  jot  the  wiser"  {Serious  Proposal,  154).  This  scheme  of  education  will  only 
put  her  forward  in  the  "practice  of  the  greatest  Follies."  She  wishes  that 
English  women  would  follow  the  lead  of  French  ones  and  read  Descartes 
rather  than  novels:  "let  therefore  the  famous  Madam  Dacier,  Scudery,  etc, 
and  our  own  incomparable  Orinda,  excite  the  emulation  of  the  English 
Ladies"  {Serious  Proposal,  155). 

Elizabeth  Elstob,  to  whom  I  shall  return  later,  makes  similar  rhetorical 
moves  in  the  preface  to  An  English'Saxon  Homily  published  in  1703.  She 
sees  as  the  key  reason  why  "gentlemen"  object  to  women  acquiring 
"Learning,"  that  "it  makes  Iwomenl  impertinent,  and  neglect  their  house- 
hold Affairs"'^  {Homily,  241).  When  women's  days,  however,  are  filled 
merely  with  the  "Theatre,  and  long  sittings  at  Play,"  or  gambling,  Elstob 
views  this  objection  as  illogical.  What  particularly  concerns  her  about 
objections  to  women  pursuing  an  education  beyond  simple  literacy  is  that 
"the  Ladies  [arel  even  more  violent  than  [the  gentlemen],  . . .  who  despair- 
ing to  arrive  at  any  eminent  or  laudable  degree  of  Knowledge,  seem  totally 
to  abandon  themselves  to  Ignorance,  contenting  themselves  to  sit  down  in 
Darkness"  {Homily,  241). 

This  image  of  the  woman  reader  as  one  drawn  to  or  steered  to  ro- 
mances and  plays  over  history  or  philosophy  occurs,  entertainingly 
enough,  even  in  the  plays  of  the  period.  A  taste  for  the  theatre  or  for 
trashy  literature  is  almost  always  associated  with  dubious  or  weak  female 
characters.  Margery  Pinchwife  in  The  Country  Wife  (1675)  is  almost 
foreshadowed  for  a  fall  from  innocence  by  her  attraction  to  the  players  at 
the  playhouse;  on  the  other  hand,  we  should  note,  her  husband's  deter- 
mination to  have  an  "ignorant"  wife  does  not,  however,  mean  that  she  is 
illiterate:  witness  her  epistle  to  Horner  written  under  her  husband's  nose. 


'^  Mary  Astell,  "A  Serious  Proposal  to  the  Ladies,"  in  The  First  English  Feminist: 
Reflections  on  Marriage  and  Other  Writings,  ed.  Bridget  Hill  (New  York:  St.  Martin's  Press, 
1986),  154.  All  subsequent  references  to  Astell's  texts  will  be  to  this  collection  unless 
otherwise  specified. 

'*  Because  of  the  relative  scarcity  of  her  texts,  all  citations  to  Elstob's  works  will  be 
from  the  selections  in  Margaret  Ferguson's  anthology,  First  Feminists:  British  Women  Writ' 
ers,  1578-1799  (Bloomington:  Indiana  Univ.  Press,  1985),  241. 
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In  Vanbnigh's  The  Relapse  (1696),  Berinthia,  the  libertine  widow  in  search 
of  pleasure,  finds  herself  debating  what  she  should  read  before  retiring: 
"What's  this  book?  I  think  I  had  best  go  read.  Oh,  splenetiquel  it's  a 
sermon.  Well,  I'll  go  into  my  closet,  and  read  The  Plotting  Sisters''  (TV,  iii, 
475).  Mrs.  Marwood,  the  villainess  in  Congreve's  The  Way  of  the  World 
(1700),  is  likewise  not  enthusiastic  when  Lady  Wishfort  suggests  that 
Marwood  retire  into  her  closet  with  "Quarles  and  Prynne,  and  The  Short 
View  of  the  Stage,  with  Bunyan's  works,  to  entertain  you,"  although  in 
fairness  the  presence  of  these  edifying  texts  as  chimney  ornaments  does 
not  seem  to  have  had  the  elevating  effect  desired  by  Chudleigh  and  Astell 
on  Lady  Wishfort,  their  owner  (III,  I,  548).  The  choice  of  reading  matter 
by  a  woman  has  become  sufficiently  cormnon  in  the  culture  that  it  can  act 
as  a  kind  of  emblematic  shorthand  about  female  character. 

Thus,  if  women  who  have  the  power  to  read  and  write  choose  wrongly, 
what  should  they  be  learning  and  from  whom?  It  is  usefril  to  state  the 
obvious  here,  too:  with  the  exception  of  Makin  and  Astell,  women  writers 
commenting  on  education  during  this  period  are  not  advocating  women's 
schools  or  academies;  that  is,  they  are  not  concerned  with  formal  institu- 
tions of  learning  but  rather  with  the  individual's  private  self-education. 
Even  in  Astell's  scheme  in  A  Seriom  Proposal,  the  female  academy  is  less 
like  a  college  and  more  like  what  she  calls  a  "monastery"  or  spiritual 
retreat:  indeed,  it  was  this  Catholic  overtone  which  made  it  unpopular 
with  Anglican  clergy  such  as  Gilbert  Burnet.  The  emphasis  of  these  texts 
is  education,  but  it  is  the  cultivation  of  the  individual  by  the  individual, 
through  a  community  of  female  texts,  which  is  at  the  heart. 

What  are  these  "female  texts"  to  which  I  refer?  I  use  this  label  to 
designate  texts  such  as  Chudleigh's,  Makin's,  Drake's,  Masham's,  and 
Astell's  which  are  specifically  addressed  to  women  about  the  improvement 
of  their  mental  faculties,  but  also  to  the  group  of  texts  recommended  by 
women  for  women  readers.  These  latter  are  by  and  large  translations  of  the 
classics  and  contemporary  histories,  those  very  texts  which  seemed  to 
Astell  to  offer  so  little  to  women  readers.  These  suggestions  by  women 
writers  to  other  women  concerning  their  reading  practices  do  not  operate 
in  the  same  fashion  as  Mary  Astell  observed  of  men's  recommendations, 
for  example,  that  women  study  Heraldry  in  order  that  they  might  better 
appreciate  their  male  lineage.'^  Let  us  look  first  at  the  politics  of  study- 


'^  Quoted  in  Joseph  Wittriech's  The  Feminist  Milton  (Idiaca,  NY:  Cornell  Univ. 
Press,  1987).  52. 
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ing  the  ancient  past  from  a  female  perspective  rather  than  a  male  one,  and 
then  conclude  by  looking  at  the  ways  in  which  this  generation  of  women 
writers  made  use  of  the  events  of  the  Civil  War  and  more  recent  histories 
in  advising  their  women  readers. 

The  appeal  for  women  readers  of  reading  in  translation  texts  by  Virgil, 
Theocritus,  Ovid,  and  Homer  seems  obvious.  These  texts  provide  the  body 
of  cultural  allusion  and  reference  in  English  literature.  As  the  footnotes  to 
modern  editions  of  seventeenth-  and  eighteenth'century  poetry  amply  il' 
lustrate,  familiarity  with  Horace,  Juvenal,  and  Ovid  at  least  is  essential  in 
grasping  the  full  impact  of  the  allusions  to  and  revision  of  these  texts 
employed  by  the  overwhelming  majority  of  English  poets.  It  is  of  no  little 
significance,  therefore,  that  during  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury key  texts  such  as  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  Juvenal's  satires,  Virgil's 
Pastorals,  Seneca's  Morals,  Homer's  Iliad,  Lucretius's  De  Rerum  Natura,  and 
Plutarch's  Lives  of  the  Ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  were  made  available  to 
English  readers.  John  Dryden  deserves  credit  for  having  produced  or  com- 
missioned a  large  part  of  this  body  of  translation;  in  his  Miscellanies,  he 
also  published  verse  translations  by  others,  making  Persius,  Anacreon,  and 
Epictetus  part  of  English  casual  or  bedtime  reading.  Indeed,  in  1696, 
Judith  Drake,  in  An  Essa>  in  the  Defense  of  the  Female  Sex,  argues  that  "'tis 
possible  for  an  ingenious  Person  to  make  a  considerable  progress  in  most 
parts  of  Learning,  by  the  help  of  English  only."'^  She  points  out  to  her 
female  readers  that  "scarce  any  thing  either  Ancient  or  Modern  that 
might  be  of  general  use  either  for  Pleasure,  or  Instruction  is  left  untouchd 
by  translators"  (Essa^f,  42). 

Both  Chudleigh's  and  Astell's  writings  show  the  benefit  of  these 
translated  texts.  Chudleigh's  in  particular  is  heavily  indebted  to  Dryden's 
translation  of  Plutarch's  Lives — one  suspects  that  was  her  bedtime  reading 
book.  This  brings  up  one  of  my  opening  questions:  why  read  a  narrative 
from  which  one  is  politically  excluded?  For  Chudleigh,  the  answer  is 
implied  rather  than  stated,  but  it  is  a  theme  which  resonates  throughout 
her  writings:  to  read  history  is  to  be  equipped  to  master  the  present.  "We 
in  our  selves  a  second  Chaos  find,"  she  writes  in  the  poem  "Solitude": 
"There  is  a  Transcript  of  it  in  the  human  Mind:/  Our  restless  Passions 
endless  Wars  maintain"  i^oems  and  Rrose,  127).  In  her  daily  world,  local 
preachers  such  as  John  Sprint  sent  copies  for  her  approval  of  a  wedding 


Judith  Drake,  An  Essa-y  in  Defense  of  the  Female  Sex  (London,  1696),  41. 
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sermon  in  which  wives  are  reminded  that  their  first  and  prime  function  in 
the  universe  is  to  please  their  husbands,  and  which,  with  all  seriousness, 
suggested  as  a  role  model  for  wifely  submission,  "Turkish  Ladies  who  wear 
on  their  topknots  the  emblem  of  a  foot,  to  represent  their  subservience  to 
their  husbands"  {Poems  and  Prose,  x).  Caught  between  a  natural,  innate 
human  tendency  to  uncontrolled  passions  and  a  confining  cultural  model 
of  women's  positions  in  domestic  power  relationships  seen  at  its  extreme 
in  Sprint's  sermon,  how  does  one  achieve  self-definition?  The  politics  of 
the  past  offers  to  Chudleigh  the  means  by  which  women  can  not  only 
order  their  personal  psychic  battlegrounds  but  also  make  sense  of  the  ex- 
ternal circumstances  of  women's  experiences  in  society  at  large. 

"With  Secret  Pleasure  I  the  Lives  survey,"  Chudleigh  declares  in  the 
long  poem,  "The  Resolution,"  "Of  those  great  Men  who  Virtue  did  obey,/ 
And  went  unweary'd  on  in  her  steep,  painful  Way;/  Their  Bright  Examples 
fortify  my  Mind,/  And  1  within  both  Strength  and  Calmness  find"  {Poems 
and  Prose,  91).  Throughout  Chudleigh's  writings,  history  is  represented  as 
a  "secret  pleasure,"  having  the  power  to  heal  the  reader  through  example. 
It  does  not  do  so  by  providing  female  role  models,  which,  as  Astell  notes, 
they  lack.  In  her  epistle  to  "All  Ingenious  Ladies"  which  opens  The  Ladies 
Defense,  Chudleigh  explains  at  length  that  by  reading  history,  women  will 
observe  "the  Rise  and  Fall  of  mighty  Monarchies,  great  Kingdoms  spring- 
ing from  their  Ruines,  and  little  States  supporting  themselves  for  several 
Ages  admidst  numerous  and  powerful  Enemies"  {Poems  and  Prose,  8).  In 
history,  the  individual,  too,  is  depicted  as  a  piece  in  a  larger  puzzle,  where, 

there's  no  dependance  on  any  thing  here;  neither  Virtue,  Knowl- 
edge, Prudence,  Quality  nor  Power;  neither  the  greatest  Obliga- 
tions, the  closest  Ties  of  Conscience  and  Honour,  nor  yet  a  Spot- 
less Innocency  of  Life,  and  irreprovable  Integrity  of  Manners  are 
able  to  defend  their  Possessors  from  the  Outrages  of  Fortune,  or 
from  the  invenom'd  Tongues  and  the  bloody  Designs  of  cruel  and 
ambitious  Men.  {Poems  and  Prose,  9) 

Plutarch's  History  is  organized  around  the  lives  of  individual  great  men, 
great  in  the  sense  of  powerful  and  influential.  It  is  also  organized  around 
changes  in  political  leadership,  the  transferral  of  authority  and  power, 
whether  through  natural  generation  or  by  force.  In  short,  for  Chudleigh 
the  narrative  of  history  offers  not  only  narratives  of  power  and  triumph, 
but  also  of  persecution  and  nobility  in  suffering;  history  is  the  depiction  of 
greatness,  but  it  is  also  the  representation  of  power  falling,  of  power  being 
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transferred,  and  of  seemingly  natural  and  inevitable  power  relationships 
being  dissolved,  overturned,  and  replaced. 

We  see  this  theme  of  the  transient  nature  of  power  woven  through  all 
of  her  works,  poetry  and  prose.  In  her  essay  on  "Knowledge,"  after  recom- 
mending the  study  of  ethics  to  obtain  a  "right  conception  on  those  Things 
on  which  we  contemplate,"  Chudleigh  turns  to  history,  suggesting  that  in 
order  for  it  to  make  a  lasting  impression,  one  should  have  "both  the 
Antient  and  Modern  Maps  before  us  of  those  Places  to  which  our  Books 
refer"  {Poems  and  Prose,  259). 

History  is  a  large  Field,  we  shall  there  see  wonderful  turns  of 
Fortune,  surprizing  Occurrence,  and  an  amazing  variety  of  Acci- 
dents, foolish  Mortals  labouring  for  Trifles,  contending  eagerly  for 
things  they  would  be  much  happier  without;  some  curst  in  having 
their  own  Wishes,  rais'd  to  the  utmost  height  of  Power  and  Gran- 
deur, only  to  be  thrown  thence  with  the  greater  Obloquy  and  Con- 
tempt; others  pleasing  themselves  with  their  Obscurity,  and  laugh- 
ing at  the  Noise  and  Bustle  that  surrounds  them.  {Poems  and  Prose, 
259) 

After  filling  the  mind  with  history,  Chudleigh  asserts,  "we  shall  have  no 
idle  Moments  to  throw  away  on  Romances  and  Trifles  of  that  Nature, 
which  serve  only  to  stuff  the  Memory,  to  fill  it  with  extravagant  Fancies" 
{Poems  and  Prose,  259). 

While  Chudleigh,  Drake,  and  Makin  all  urge  their  readers  to  acquire 
the  body  of  knowledge  about  human  nature  and  human  power  from  the 
same  texts  which  have  been  used  to  educate  men,  that  is,  the  Greek  and 
Roman  classics,  we  also  find  women  pressing  other  types  of  histories  as 
being  instructive  for  women.  Chudleigh  suggests  that  women  read  the  his- 
tories of  modern  foreign  countries,  such  as  Francois  Bernier's  The  History 
of  the  late  revolution  of  the  empire  of  the  Great  Mogol,  translated  in  1671, 
and  she  refers  in  passing  to  other  histories  of  India  and  China.  She  was 
also  personally  interested  in  the  early  history  of  Britain,  as  her  relatives 
told  her  eighteenth-century  biographer  George  Ballard;  she  had  Roman 
barrows  excavated,  being,  as  her  cousin  wrote,  "a  great  lover  of  Anti- 
quities and  from  a  child,  poetry  and  History  were  her  beloved  studies" 
{Poems  and  Prose,  xxvi). 

With  the  Anglo-Saxon  scholar  Elizabeth  Elstob,  history  does  not  begin 
with  the  Roman  occupation  of  Britain.  If  women's  reading  choice  of  the 
classics  is  seen  as  unusual  by  the  world  at  large,  Elstob's  chosen  field  of 
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Old  English  caused  her  to  write  a  lengthy  preface  explaining  not  only  why 
she  as  a  female  was  capable  of  undertaking  an  edition  and  translation  of 
An  An^  Saxon  Homdy,  on  the  birth-day  of  St.  Gregory  (1709),  but  also  why 
anyone,  male  or  female,  should  care  to  learn  such  types  of  history.'^ 
Plato,  she  declares,  "if  we  may  lay  stress  upon  Heathen  Authorities,  makes 
it  a  mark  of  Ingenuity  to  despise  no  kind  of  Learning,"  but  she  continues, 
she  knows  that  her  readers  must  be  thinking,  "admit  a  Woman  may  have 
Learning,  is  there  no  other  kind  of  Learning  to  employ  her  time?  What  is 
this  Saxon?  what  has  she  to  do  with  this  barbarous  antiquated  Stuff?  so 
useless,  so  altogether  out  of  the  way?"  {Homily,  242-43).  Elstob  responds 
that  the  charge  of  "barbarity"  should  instead  fall  upon  those  critics  who 
are  ignorant  of  "the  Faith,  Religion,  the  Laws  and  Customs,  and  the  Lan- 
guage of  their  Ancestors."  Having  met  with  encouragement  from  distin- 
guished male  scholars  in  the  field  of  "Septentrional  Studies,"  she 
continued  her  work  in  the  belief  that  by  "publishing  somewhat  in  Saxon, 
I  wou'd  invite  the  Ladies  to  be  acquainted  with  the  Language  of  their 
Predecessors,  and  the  Original  of  their  Mother  Tongue"  {Homily,  243). 
After  establishing  her  credentials  as  "Instaurator"  Irestorer]  of  lost  texts 
among  the  learned  gentlemen  of  her  field,  Elstob  makes  it  clear  that  she 
too  is  positioning  herself  as  a  woman  writing  to  women,  to  restore  to 
women  "the  Original  of  their  Mother  Tongue,"  in  addition  to  providing 
the  world  of  "Northern  Literature"  with  another  text.  This  declaration  is 
immediately  followed  by  an  account  of  the  practice  of  educating  daughters 
in  "Primitive  Antiquity,"  where  she  declares,  the  "Primitive  Fathers  . . . 
were  very  zealous  to  encourage  good  Learning  amongst  the  Ladies:  as  may 
be  seen  by  the  Epistles  of  St.  Jerom,  St.  Chrysostom,  and  our  St.  Gregory,  to 
the  learned  and  virtuous  Ladies  of  their  times"  {Homily,  244). 

She  concludes  her  preface  by  thanking  her  encouragers,  "which  have 
far  exceeded  the  Number  I  cou'd  have  expected  to  make  a  first  Attempt" 
(245).  She  continues  that  she  is  glad  to  find  that  "so  many  of  the  Ladies, 
and  those  several  of  them  of  the  best  Rank,"  are  supporters  of  her  endeav- 
ors. She  concludes  by  tracing  the  involvement  of  women  in  the  progress 
of  the  Christian  religion,  giving  in  effect  a  brief  history  of  English  or 


"  Little  work  has  been  done  on  Elstob  to  this  point.  See  Margaret  Ashdown, 
"Elizabeth  Elstob,  the  Learned  Saxonist,"  Modem  Language  Review  290  (1925):  126-46; 
Sarah  Huff  Collins,  "Elizabeth  Elstob:  A  Biography,"  Ph.D.  diss.,  Indiana  Univ.  1970; 
and  her  entry  in  Todd's  A  Dictionary  of  British  and  American  Writers  (London:  Methuen, 
1987),  114-15. 
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Saxon  women  in  the  history  of  the  Church:  "the  Conversion  of  the  Eng- 
lish here  celebrated  in  this  Homily,  was  affected  by  the  Endeavors  of  a 
Pious  Lady,  Berhta,  the  first  Christian  Queen  of  England:  as  the  Con- 
version of  the  whole  Roman  Empire  before  had  been  by  Helena  Mother  of 
Constantine  the  Great,  by  most  affirm'd  to  have  been  a  Native  of  this 
Island"  (245).  She  points  to  Berhta's  daughter  Edelburga,  who  was  "highly 
instrumental  in  the  Conversion  of  her  glorious  Consort,  King  Edwin  the 
first  Monarch  of  the  English."  Elstob  states  that  she  could  go  on  at  length 
about  the  importance  of  English  women  in  advancing  Christianity  in 
Britain  in  its  early  history,  but  that  recent  history  affords  two  immediate 
examples  of  "the  greatest  Monarches  that  the  World  has  known  for  Wis- 
dom and  Piety  and  constant  Success  in  their  Affairs,  QUEEN  ELIZA- 
BETH and  ANNE  QUEEN  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN,"  and  she  concludes 
as  a  final  "apology"  for  her  book  to  "the  Ladies  of  Great  Britain,"  that  it 
is  printed  "in  the  Reign  of  so  highly  Excellent  a  Lady  . . .  peculiarly  emi- 
nent, in  being  both  an  Example  and  Encourager,  of  all  Virtues  and  lauda- 
ble Qualities  in  those  of  Her  Sex." 

This  pattern  of  narrative  progression  from  past  history  to  present 
moment  and  from  the  lives  of  great  men  to  the  examples  of  illustrious 
women  is  a  shared  characteristic,  a  unifying  feature  in  the  texts  written  by 
women  for  women  during  this  period,  and  is  an  important  element  of  their 
response  to  reading  traditional  histories.  Drake,  Makin,  Chudleigh,  and 
the  manuscript  essayist  Mary  More  also  include  catalogues  of  learned 
women  in  history,  from  ancient  to  present,  as  part  of  their  discussions  of 
contemporary  women's  education.  I  would  suggest  that  in  the  same  fashion 
the  late  seventeenth-  and  early  eighteenth-century  male  translators  and 
imitators  of  the  classics  saw  as  part  of  their  task  the  inclusion  of  the  pres- 
ent in  the  restatement  of  past  texts,  women  writing  about  history  or  about 
historical  events  deliberately  en-gender,  or  return,  women  to  the  historical 
narratives  they  are  describing.  Just  as  we  find  much  of  Congreve  and  of 
contemporary  London  in  his  translation  of  Persius's  satires,  we  find 
catalogues  of  women  past  and  present  in  Chudleigh's  and  Elstob's  accounts 
of  Plutarch's  and  St.  Gregory's  texts.  What  I  wish  to  stress  at  this  point  is 
that,  although  women  of  these  generations  preserved  the  model  of  narra- 
tive history  which  had  traditionally  excluded  them,  i.e.,  the  lives  of  great 
men,  what  they  did  do  was  create  narratives  which  highlight  the  transient 
nature  of  masculine  empire  and  male  rulers  while  simultaneously  offering 
parallel  histories  of  powerful,  learned  women  who  were  publicly  active  and 
acknowledged  in  their  own  cultures. 
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In  addition  to  telling  the  stories  of  illustrious  women  and  integrating 
them  as  part  of  the  power  relationships  in  the  distant  past,  the  other 
unifying  rhetorical  strategy  of  this  group  of  women  writers  was  the 
invocation  of  the  events  of  the  recent  past  as  predictors  for  change  in  the 
present.  Time  and  space  do  not  permit  a  lengthy  rehearsal  of  this  argu- 
ment here,  but  in  closing  let  me  sketch  some  ideas  for  future  considera- 
tions concerning  women  who  were  bom  in  the  generation  after  the  events 
of  the  Civil  War  and  grew  up  during  the  Exclusion  Crisis  amidst  the 
questions  of  natural  sovereignty  and  authority. 

We  tend  mentally  to  group  autobiography  with  spiritual  narrative 
during  this  period,  but  it  is,  of  course,  a  type  of  history  writing.  It  is  of 
particular  interest,  therefore,  to  consider  the  number  of  women  who  wrote 
memoirs  or  autobiographical  sketches  from  the  Civil  War  and  Interregnum 
years.  Anne  Halkett,  for  example,  wrote  her  memoirs,  or  personal  history, 
with  a  focus  on  her  troubled  personal  relationships,  but  her  personal 
history  is  told  in  the  context  of  the  events  of  the  war,  in  particular  the 
escape  of  Prince  James,  and  the  resulting  text  is  an  interweaving  of  person- 
al desires  and  political  events.  Anne  Fanshawe  left  for  her  son  a  history  of 
his  father's  participation  in  the  war,  but  in  the  context  of  this  male  history 
we  must  not  overlook  the  extent  to  which  she  en-gendered  it,  including 
her  personal  history  and  her  actions  in  the  war  as  well.  Other  women, 
such  as  Margaret  Cavendish  and  Lucy  Hutchinson,  although  supporting 
different  sides  of  the  conflict,  left  behind  biographies  of  their  husbands 
and  male  relatives,  preserving  the  convention  of  history  as  the  story  of 
great  men,  but  in  all  of  them,  regardless  of  political  or  social  backgrounds, 
the  women  writers  placed  themselves  and  women's  activities  in  the  con- 
text of  the  history  of  the  recent  past. 

Women  readers  and  writers  of  the  cohorts  or  generations  bom  in  the 
last  years  of  the  Interregnum  and  the  opening  ones  of  the  Restoration 
have  a  different  relationship  with  English  history  from  that  of  these 
writers,  who  had  experienced  the  events  of  it.  For  the  next  generation  of 
women,  the  Civil  War  and  its  parliamentary  debates  are  history  rather 
than  memory.  Rather  than  having  participated  directly  in  the  events 
themselves,  as  did  Fanshawe  and  Cavendish,  writers  such  as  Astell,  Chud- 
leigh,  and  Ann  Finch,  bom  in  the  late  1650s  and  early  1660s,  were 
brought  up  with  the  commentary  of  others  on  the  significance  of  these 
events  and  interpreting  the  radical  nature  of  change  during  their  parents' 
lifetimes.  These  readers  were  thus  educated  to  see  the  recent  past  in  terms 
of  significant  changes  in  political  doctrine  and  political  rhetoric,  the  argu- 
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merits  of  which  were,  of  course,  revived  in  texts  such  as  Filmer's  Patriarcha 
(itself  a  treatise  written  out  of  the  events  of  the  Civil  War  and  published 
posthumously)  and  Locke's  Two  Treatises  of  Government,  which  appeared 
in  response  to  the  crisis  of  government  with  James  II.  Mary  Chudleigh,  for 
example,  while  having  the  character  Melissa  in  The  Ladies  Defense  state 
that  "Honour  and  Love  well  to  our  Husbands  give,/  And  ever  Constant 
and  Obedient  live,"  (11-  809-10),  simultaneously  raises  the  issue  of  males 
insisting  on  the  "ridiculous"  and  "antiquated"  doctrine  of  "Passive  Obe- 
dience" for  women,  a  doctrine  she  notes  which  they  themselves  have  dis- 
carded {Poems  and  Prose,  14).  In  women's  texts  of  this  generation,  domes- 
tic power  structures  are  being  interpreted  and  characterized  in  the  same 
way  as  political  ones  were  in  their  mothers'  generation.  The  vocabulary 
employed  by  male  politicians  and  commentators  to  characterize  the  events 
of  the  Civil  War  and  Interregnum  and  the  nature  of  political  power 
structures  is  now  being  used  by  women  to  interrogate  domestic  politics,  to 
place  gender  in  the  narratives  of  power. 

When,  in  The  Ladies  Defense,  the  character  of  the  Parson  states  that  it 
is  his  duty  to  tell  women  what  is  required  of  them,  or  as  he  puts  it,  to 
"Give  up  their  Reason,  and  their  Wills  resign,/  And  every  Look,  and 
every  Thought  confine,"  Melissa's  response  is  "Must  Men  command,  and 
we  alone  obey,/  As  if  design'd  for  Arbitrary  Sway?"  "Arbitrary,"  "despot- 
ic," "slavish  obedience,"  and  "tyranny":  these  are  the  words  of  Parlia- 
mentary writers  such  as  Milton  depicting  the  evils  of  absolute,  divine-right 
monarchy.  They  are  also  the  terms  employed  by  a  generation  of  women 
writing  in  the  1670s  through  the  early  1700s  depicting  marriage. 

While  repeatedly  pointing  out  the  inconsistencies  of  the  doctrine  of 
submission  imposed  in  domestic  hierarchies  with  that  approved  for  politi- 
cal ones,  Chudleigh's  Melissa  concludes  that  what  she  wishes  for  more 
than  what  the  men  in  the  poem  suggest  to  her  as  sources  of  power  (beauty, 
wheedling  charms),  is  to  be  able  to  read  history.  She  wishes  to  read  his- 
tory, however,  in  order  to  learn  the  lessons  of  the  transient  nature  of 
power: 

See  Empires  rise,  and  Monarchies  decay. 
And  all  the  Changes  of  the  World  Survey: 
The  ancient  and  the  modern  Fate  of  Kings, 
From  whence  their  Glory,  or  Misfortunes  springs; 
Would  please  me  more,  than  if  in  one  combined, 
I'd  all  the  Graces  of  the  Female  Kind. 

01.  645-652:  Poems  and  Prose,  34) 
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For  Chudleigh's  Melissa,  "  Tis  in  our  Minds  that  we  wou'd  Rule  Alone," 
an  interestingly  ambiguous  line:  "rule  alone,"  as  in  rule  only  there  in  the 
mind,  or  "rule  alone"  as  rule  without  patriarchal  narratives  structuring 
women's  thought?  Self-education,  through  reading  of  history,  leads  to  self- 
governance;  in  the  same  way,  Chudleigh  suggests  that  as  arbitrary  power 
and  dominion  were  rejected  as  political  models,  it  is  time  for  women  to 
reconfigure  their  own  conceptions  of  obedience  by  being  able  to  "Read 
and  Think,  and  Think  and  Read  again." 

Although  a  committed  conservative  Royalist,  Mary  Astell  offers  an 
extended  comparison  with  the  transformation  of  power  relationships  dur- 
ing the  English  Civil  War  and  the  rhetoric  of  the  Glorious  Revolution 
with  the  situation  of  women  within  domestic  power  relationships  in  the 
generations  following  it.  In  the  "Preface"  to  the  1706  edition  of  Some 
Reflections  upon  Marriage  (1700),  she  begins  by  considering  male  readers' 
responses  to  the  text,  announcing  that  she  alone  was  responsible  for  its 
contents.  Similar  to  Elstob's  announcement  of  her  citizenship  in  the  new 
political  entity  of  "Great  Britain,"  Astell  also  establishes  her  national 
loyalties.  She  depicts  herself  as  having  composed  the  work,  "with  an 
English  spirit  and  genius,  set  out  upon  the  forlorn  hope,  meaning  no  hurt 
to  any  body,  nor  designing  any  thing  but  the  publick  good,  and  to  re- 
trieve, if  possible,  the  native  liberty,  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  sub- 
ject."^°  She  mounts  the  defense  of  her  text  and  her  subject  matter  by 
placing  it  firmly  within  the  tradition  of  English  political  structures:  she 
announces  that  she  cannot  see  how  a  reader  sees  her  as  having  "under- 
mineld]  the  masculine  empire  or  blown  the  trumpet  of  rebellions  to  the 
moiety  of  mankind."  Throughout  the  preface  she  is  adamant  that  she  is 
preserving  the  form  of  the  institution  of  marriage  and  of  the  power  rela- 
tionships as  created  by  God,  but  she  is  equally  firm  that  those  from  God 
and  those  from  man  are  different. 


^°  "Preface"  to  Reflections  Upon  Marriage,  70.  For  a  more  intensive  investigation  of 
Astell's  politics,  see  Ruth  Perry,  The  Celebrated  Mary  Astell:  An  Early  English  Feminist 
(Chicago:  Univ.  of  Chicago  Press,  1986),  especially  chap.  6;  and  more  recently  her 
article,  "Mary  Astell  and  the  Feminist  Critique  of  Possessive  Individualism,"  Eighteenth 
Century  Studies  23  (1990):  444-57;  and  Joan  Kinnaird,  "Mary  Astell  and  the  Conserva- 
tive Contribution  to  English  Feminism,"  The  Journal  of  British  Studies  19  (1979):  53-75. 
For  a  contrasting  view  of  Astell's  politics,  see  Jerome  Nadelhaft  "Englishwoman's  Sexual 
Civil  War,  1650-1740,"  Journal  of  the  History  of  Ideas  43  (1982):  555-79,  whose  argu- 
ment about  Astell's  "democratic"  ideas  Perry  dismisses  as  "simply  wrong"  {Celebrated 
Mary  Aistell,  474  n.lO);  and  Patricia  Springborg,  "Mary  Astell  (1666-1731),  Critic  of 
Locke,"  The  American  Political  Scieru:e  Review  89  (1995):  621-33. 
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She  acknowledges  that  "the  custom  of  the  world,  has  put  women, 
generally  speaking,  into  a  state  of  subjection  . . .  but  the  right  can  no  more 
be  prov'd  from  the  fact,  than  the  predominacy  of  vice  can  justify  it" 
{Reflections,  72).  Women,  like  men,  Astell  argues,  were  "made  for  the 
service  of  God,  and  . . .  this  is  her  end  . . .  The  service  she  at  any  time 
becomes  oblig'd  to  pay  to  man,  is  only  a  business  by  the  bye,  just  as  it  may 
be  any  mans  business  and  duty  to  keep  hogs;  he  was  not  made  for  this,  but 
if  he  hires  himself  out  to  such  an  employment,  he  ought  conscientiously 
to  perform  it"  (72).  Maintaining  this  tone,  when  she  addresses  the  ques- 
tion of  "subjection,"  Astell  finds  this,  too,  to  be  right  and  proper.  There 
cannot  be,  she  maintains,  "any  society  great  or  little,  from  empires  down 
to  private  families,  without  a  last  resort,  to  determine  the  affairs  of  that  so- 
ciety by  an  irresistible  sentence.  Now  unless  this  supremacy  be  fix'd  some- 
where, there  will  be  a  perpetual  contention  about  it  [and]  . . .  those  who 
have  lest  force  or  cunning  to  supply  it,  will  have  the  disadvantage"  (Re/Iec- 
dons,  75).  Women,  clearly,  become  subject  not  because  of  lack  of  virtue 
but  lack  of  strength  or  cunning.  But  because  this  subordination  is  not  the 
result  of  inferior  virtues  or  intellectual  capacities,  this  subject  position  is 
not  servile: 

. . .  does  it  follow,  that  domestick  governors  have  more  sense  than 
their  subjects,  any  more  than  that  other  governors  have?  We  do 
not  find  that  any  man  thinks  the  worse  of  his  own  understanding, 
because  another  has  superior  power;  or  concludes  himself  less  capa- 
ble of  a  post  of  honour  and  authority,  because  he  is  not  prefer'd  to 
it.  How  much  time  would  lie  on  men's  hands,  how  empty  would 
places  of  concourse  be,  and  how  silent  most  companies,  did  men 
forbear  to  censure  their  governors,  that,  in  effect,  to  think  them- 
selves wiser.  (75-76) 

The  central  question  arising  out  of  this  comparison  between  the  dy- 
namics of  power  in  the  state  and  in  the  family  comes  immediately  out  of 
the  conflicts  between  absolute  monarchy  and  parliamentary  rule  during 
the  Civil  War  and  later  revived  by  the  events  of  the  Glorious  Revolution. 
"If  absolute  sovereignty  be  not  necessary  in  a  state,"  Astell  queries,  "how 
comes  it  to  be  so  in  a  family?  Or  if  in  a  family,  why  not  in  a  state,  since 
no  reason  can  be  alleged  for  the  one  that  will  not  hold  more  strongly  for 
the  other?"  {Reflections,  76).  She  continues  and  extends  the  comparison 
between  marital  power  structures  and  those  discredited  by  Parliamentary 
writers  during  the  Civil  War: 
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The  domestick  sovereign  is  without  dispute  elected,  and  the  stipu- 
lation and  contract  are  mutual;  is  it  not  then  partial  in  man  to  the 
last  degree,  to  content  for,  and  practice  that  arbitrary  dominion  in 
their  families,  which  they  abhor,  and  exclaim  against  in  the  state? 
For  if  arbitrary  power  is  evil  in  it  self  and  an  improper  method  of 
governing  rational  and  free  agents,  it  ought  not  to  be  practis'd 
anywhere.  . . .  {Reflections,  76) 

She  continues  to  employ  the  rhetoric  of  limited  sovereignty  with  in- 
creasing emotional  effect.  "If  all  men  are  bom  free,  how  is  it  that  all 
women  are  bom  slaves?"  she  demands,  "if  the  essence  of  freedom  consists, 
as  our  masters  say  it  does,  in  having  a  standing  rule  to  live  by?  And  why 
is  slavery  so  much  condemn'd  and  strove  against  in  one  case,  and  so 
highly  applauded  and  held  so  necessary  and  so  sacred  in  another?"  {Reflec- 
tions, 76).  She  concludes  her  preface  with  a  passionate  appeal  to  the  image 
of  the  powerfril,  protector  Queen,  who  sounds  much  like  a  summary  of 
Chudleigh's  account  of  the  trajectory  of  classical  history,  "who  rescued  an 
empire,  reduced  a  kingdom  . . .  and  is  the  chief  instrument  in  the  hand  of 
the  Almighty,  to  pull  down  and  to  set  up  the  great  men  of  the  earth"  (87). 
If  her  example,  Astell  asserts,  is  not  sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  potential 
of  female  power,  "adieu  to  the  liberties,  not  of  this  or  that  nation  or  reign 
only,  but  of  the  Moiety  of  Mankind!  . . .  [adieu]  to  all  the  great  things  that 
women  might  perform,  inspir'd  by  her  example,  encouraged  by  her  smiles, 
and  supported  by  her  Power!  . . .  [adieu]  to  those  halcyon,  or  if  you  will, 
Millennium  days,  in  which  the  wolf  and  the  lamb  shall  feed  together,  and 
a  tyrannous  domination,  which  nature  never  meant,  shall  no  longer  render 
useless,  if  not  hurtful,  the  industry  and  understandings  of  half  mankind!" 
{Reflections,  87). 

For  Astell,  like  Chudleigh,  men's  actions  themselves  in  the  recent 
history  of  the  Civil  War,  the  Exclusion  Crisis,  and  the  Glorious  Revolu- 
tion, in  subverting  definitions  of  authority  and  obedience,  provide  prece- 
dent for  a  domestic  civil  war  by  English  women  acting  under  the  same 
rhetorical  strategies.  The  fact  that  many  of  these  women  were  declaring 
royalist  sympathies  or  conservative  p)ositions  should  not  distract  us  from 
perceiving  that  they  are  arguing  for  a  revolution,  like  the  earlier  Puritan 
reformers,  a  return  to  a  "true"  and  "purer"  form  of  domestic  government, 
one  uncorrupted  by  what  they,  like  Parliamentary  political  writers  before 
them,  describe  as  tyranny  and  a  type  of  despotism  not  intended  by  God  or 
nature.  For  the  women  readers  and  writers  of  the  early  eighteenth  century, 
history  shows  the  transient  nature  of  absolute  authorities,  both  in  the 
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history  of  ancient  times  and  of  their  own  parents.  Through  self-education, 
self-control,  and  awareness  of  the  historical  models  of  precedence  and 
possibilities,  women  writers  addressing  their  female  audience  urged  them 
to  engender  history,  by  returning  women  to  their  roles  in  existing  his- 
torical narratives  and  by  themselves  playing  a  part  in  current  history,  their 
own  personal  one,  and  to  control  the  empires  of  their  minds,  if  not  the 
nation. 

Reading  these  women  today  requires  us,  too,  to  begin  to  engender 
histories:  biographical  and  bibliographical  studies  of  women  writing,  edit- 
ing, translating,  and  printing  books  during  the  early  modern  period,  his- 
tories of  women  acting  as  well  as  being  acted  upon.  We  need  literary  his- 
tories which  are  conscious  of  what  factors  might  erase  or  negate  gender 
from  our  considerations  of  the  development  of  commercial  modes  of  litera- 
ry production  and  consumption,  which  are  aware  of  how  women  writers 
have  been  "lost"  in  past  histories.  It  also  directs  our  attention  to  the  lack 
of  knowledge  about  those  "ingenious  Ladies"  to  whom  writers  such  as 
Masham,  Chudleigh,  Astell,  and  others  of  their  generation  were  writing. 
We  are  just  beginning  to  recognize  the  presence  of  a  female  reading  audi- 
ence. Such  new  histories  will  demand  imaginative  and  creative  ways  to 
recover  a  clearer  sense  of  early  modern  reading  practices  and  constitu- 
encies for  printed  texts,  as  well  as  reconstructing  the  surviving  coterie 
circles  reading  manuscript  copies  of  texts  such  as  The  Ladies  Defense  before 
they  were  printed.  We  need  new  approaches  to  help  us  detect  the  silent 
woman  reader  who  Astell,  Makin,  Chudleigh  and  others  believed  would 
purchase  their  texts.  But  before  any  such  new  narratives  of  literary  life  in 
the  late  seventeenth  and  early  eighteenth  century,  or  in  any  previous 
periods,  I  suspect,  can  take  place,  we  must  engender  histories  which  do 
not  begin  with  the  assumption  that  silence  signals  only  absence  or  lack, 
but  can  instead  eloquently  mark  unheard  voices,  muted  groups,  or  quiet 
possibilities— in  short,  a  different  type  of  history  from  that  of  great  men 
and  noisy  triumphs. 


MARGARET  P.  HANNAY 

The  Countess  of  Pembroke 
as  a  Spenserian  Poet 


EDMUND  SPENSER  SOUGHT  THE  PATRONAGE  of  Mary  Sidney,  Countess  of 
Pembroke,  after  the  death  of  her  famous  brother  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  whom 
he  termed  "the  hope  of  all  learned  men,  and  the  Patron  of  my  young 
Muses."'  Unlike  most  poet/patron  relationships,  however,  the  debt  may 
have  been  mutual,  for  she  deliberately  assumes  a  stance  as  a  Spenserian 
poet  in  her  diction  and  pxjetic  style,  in  her  use  of  Spenserian  characters  in 
"Astrea,"  and  in  allusions  to  The  Faerie  Queene  in  her  Pscdmes.  Like  the 
echoes  in  her  verse  of  the  words  of  Thomas  Wyatt  and  particularly  of  her 
brother  Philip,  her  allusions  to  Spenser  reveal  the  Countess  of  Pembroke 
attempting  to  position  herself  not  on  the  margins,  but  in  the  center  of  the 
English  poetic  tradition. 

In  appending  numerous  dedications  to  the  1590  Faerie  Queene,  Spenser 
included  a  fairly  standard  sonnet  addressed  to  the  Countess  of  Pembroke. 
Like  many  such  dedications  written  to  her,  it  stresses  her  resemblance  to 
her  brother  Philip;  Spenser  claims  to  find  "His  goodly  image  living  ever- 
more/In the  divine  resemblaunce  of  your  face."  Perhaps  he  had  seen  her 
face,  but,  as  usual,  the  resemblance  is  stressed  in  order  to  appeal  for  pa- 
tronage: "For  his,  and  for  your  owne  especial  sake,A/^ouchsafe  from  him 


'  Edmund  Spenser,  "The  Ruines  of  Time,"  in  Complaints.  Containing  sundrie  small 
Poemes  of  the  Worlds  Vanities  (London,  1591),  sigs.  A3 -4. 
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this  token  in  good  worth  to  take."^  Of  course  he  hopes  that  there  will  be 
a  return:  in  Colin  Clout  he  praises  her  "brave  mynd"  as  "a  golden  cofer" 
containing  "All  heavenly  gifts  and  riches"  that  are  more  valuable  than 
"pearles  of  Ynde,  or  gold  of  Opher,"  gracefully  alluding  to  the  tangible  re- 
wards he  sought  from  her  patronage.^ 

Obviously  he  did  seek  her  patronage  when  he  dedicated  to  her  "The 
Ruines  of  Time"  (1591),  celebrating  her  family  and  particularly  her  broth' 
er  Philip.  He  implies  that  there  has  been  a  transference  of  patronage  from 
Sidney  to  Pembroke  when  he  addresses  her  as  one  "to  whome  I  acknowl- 
edge my  selfe  bounden,  by  manie  singular  favours  and  great  graces."^ 
Such  conventional  phrasing  may,  however,  mask  a  connection  closer  than 
many  poet/patron  relationships,  for  Spenser  and  Pembroke  may  have  ex- 
changed works  in  manuscript.  He  gives  high  praise  to  an  unpublished 
elegy  that  she  had  written  for  her  brother: 

Then  will  I  sing:  but  who  can  better  sing, 
Than  thine  owne  sister,  peerles  Ladie  bright, 
Which  to  thee  sings  with  deep  harts  sorrowing, 
Sorrowing  tempered  with  deare  delight. 
That  her  to  heare  I  feele  my  feeble  spright 
Robbed  of  sense,  and  ravished  with  joy, 
O  sad  joy  made  of  mourning  and  anoy.^ 

By  praising  an  unpublished  poem,  Spenser  here  indicates  that  he  was — 
or  at  least  that  he  wanted  his  readers  to  believe  that  he  was — in  her 
literary  coterie.  This  elegy  is  probably  "The  DolefiiU  Lay  of  Clorinda," 
later  printed  with  Spenser's  "Astrophel,"  two  poems  of  mourning  by 
Lodowick  Bryskett,  and  poems  reprinted  from  The  Phoenix  Nest.  If  "The 
Dolefull  Lay"  is  hers,  then  Spenser  was  given  a  manuscript  copy  of  the 
poem,  as  Samuel  Daniel  was  given  an  early  draft  of  "To  the  Angell 
Spirit."^  It  is  not  impossible  that  Pembroke  also  read  some  of  Spenser's 


^  Edmund  Spenser,  "To  the  right  honourable  and  most  vertuous  Lady,  the  Countesse 
of  Penbroke,"  The  Faerie  Queene  (London,  1590),  sig.  Qq4^. 

^  Spenser,  Colin  Clouts  Come  Home  againe  (London,  1595),  sig.  C3.  Cf.  Robert 
Herrick's  praise  of  her  son  Philip  Herbert,  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  Montgomery,  as  one 
who  will  "turn  [the  poets']  lines  to  gold"  in  "To  the  right  honourable,  Philip,  Earle  of 
Pembroke,  and  Montgomerie,"  Hesperides,  in  The  Complete  Poems  of  Robert  Herrick,  ed. 
Alexander  B.  Grosart  (London:  Chatto  and  Windus,  1876),  2:63. 

*  Spenser,  "The  Ruines  of  Time,"  sigs.  A3-4. 

'  Spenser,  "The  Ruines  of  Time,"  sig.  C2. 

^  An  early  draft  of  "Angel  Spirit"  was  found  with  the  papers  of  Samuel  Daniel, 
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work  in  manuscript,  since  she  used  the  Spenserian  sonnet  form  prior  to 
the  publication  of  the  Amoretti.  As  Steven  May  suggests,  she  may  have 
been  indebted  to  King  James's  Essay es  of  a  Prentise  (1584)  for  the  form  of 
the  "Spenserian"  sonnet.^  But  she  may  have  seen  Spenser's  Amoretti  be- 
fore their  1595  publication,  or  she  may  have  revised  Psalm  100  later,  since 
no  record  of  an  early  draft  is  extant  in  the  Woodforde  manuscript  of  the 
Psalmes,  Samuel  Woodforde's  transcription  of  what  he  claims  is  the 
Sidneys'  working  papers.®  If  Henry  Woudhuysen  is  correct  in  his  specula- 
tion  that  Sidney  and  Spenser  exchanged  manuscripts,  then  such  an  ex- 
change between  Spenser  and  Pembroke  is  more  likely.^  Such  mutual  ex- 
change of  manuscripts  could  have  been  direct,  or  it  could  have  come 
about  through  an  intermediary,  whether  Samuel  Daniel,  Gabriel  Harvey, 
Lodowick  Bryskett,  or  another  of  their  shared  acquaintances. 

Lodowick  Bryskett  is  a  particularly  intriguing  connection,  for  he  was 
closely  associated  both  with  the  Sidneys  and  with  Spenser.  He  served 
under  Sir  Henry  Sidney  when  he  was  Lord  Governor  of  Ireland;  he  also 
accompanied  Philip  Sidney  on  his  European  tour  in  1572-75.  A  genera- 
tion older  than  Mary  Sidney,  he  was  a  member  of  Sir  Henry's  household 
during  her  childhood,  and  may  even  have  been  the  "Mr.  Lodwicke"  listed 
in  the  accounts  as  the  "Skolemaster"  for  her  younger  sister  Ambrosia. '° 
Bryskett  was  also  Spenser's  friend.  As  Spenser's  immediate  superior  in  Ire- 
land for  at  least  five  years,  he  was  someone  who  could  command  Spenser's 


wrongly  attributed  to  him,  and  printed  in  The  Whole  Workes  of  Samuel  Daniel  Esqwre  in 
Poetrie  (1623),  sigs.  M7*'-M8*'.  Many  other  writers  knew  her  work  in  manuscript, 
including  Thomas  Moffet,  who  refers  to  her  Psalmes  and  her  translation  of  Petrarch  in 
manuscript,  The  Silkeuiormes  and  their  Plies:  Lively  described  in  verse,  by  T.  M.  a  Countrie 
Parmar,  and  an  apprentice  in  Physicke  (1599),  sig.  A2,  and  John  Donne,  who  praises  the 
Sidneian  Psalmes  in  "Upon  the  translation  of  the  Psalmes  by  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  and  The 
Countesse  of  Pembroke  his  Sister,"  in  John  Donne:  The  Divine  Poems,  ed.  Helen  Gardner 
(Oxford:  Clarendon  Press,  1952),  34.  See  Margaret  Hannay,  "  'Bearing  the  livery  of  your 
name':  TTie  Countess  of  Pembroke's  Agency  in  Print  and  Scribal  Publication,"  in  Gender 
and  Scribal  Pidjlication  in  Early  Modem  England,  ed.  Nathan  Tinker,  forthcoming. 

'  Steven  May,  The  Elizabethan  Courtier  Poets:  The  Poems  and  Their  Contexts  (Colum- 
bia: Univ.  of  Missouri  Press,  1991),  209. 

*  Bodleian  Library  MS  Rawl.  poet.  25,  transcribed  by  Woodforde  in  1694/5  from  a 
mutilated,  now  lost  manuscript  that  seems  to  have  been  Pembroke's  own  working  copy. 
See  "Manuscripts  of  the  Psalmes"  in  The  Collected  Works  of  Mary  Sidney  Herbert,  Coun' 
tess  of  Pembroke,  ed.  Margaret  P.  Hannay,  Noel  J.  Kinnamon,  and  Michael  G.  Brennan 
(Oxford:  Clarendon  Press,  1998),  2:308-10. 

'  Henry  Woudhuysen,  Sir  Philip  Sidney  and  the  Circulation  of  Manuscripts  1558-1640 
(Oxford:  Clarendon  Press,  1996),  297. 

'°  De  L'Isle  MS.  U1475  A54  (2). 
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respect.  Bryskett,  however,  deferred  to  Spenser  as  a  poet.  In  his  A  Dis' 
course  of  Civill  Life  (pub.  1606)  Bryskett  records  a  literary  dialogue  with 
Spenser,  saying  "my  rude  rhymes,  ill  with  thy  verses  frame."''  His  elegy, 
"A  pastorall  Aeglogue  upon  the  death  of  Sir  Phillip  Sidney  Knight,"  sug- 
gests that  the  Astrophel  volume  was  another  joint  project.  Written  as  a  dia- 
logue between  Colin  (Spenser's  usual  self-designation)  and  Lycon  (Lodo- 
wick  Bryskett,  under  an  anagram  of  Colin),  the  "Aeglogue"  asks  Philisides 
(Philip  Sidney)  to  look  down  from  heaven  on  their  efforts  to  commemo- 
rate him: 

Behold  my  selfe  with  Colin,  gentle  swaine 
(Whose  lerned  Muse  thou  cherisht  most  whyleare) 
Where  we  thy  name  recording,  seeke  to  ease 
The  inward  torment  and  tormenting  paine. 
That  thy  departure  to  us  both  hath  bred.'^ 

These  lines  seem  to  describe  the  compilation  of  this  volume  as  an  act 
of  mourning  and  to  suggest  collaboration  with  Spenser,  as  Frederick  B. 
Tromly  and  Katherine  Duncan-Jones  observe.'^  Bryskett  thus  seems  to 
have  written  "A  pastorall  Aeglogue"  for  Astrophel  (1595)  and  also  to  have 
given  Spenser  "The  mourning  Muse  of  Thestylis,"  written  years  earlier,  to 
incorporate  with  poems  reprinted  from  The  Phoenix  Nest,  "The  Doleful! 
Lay  of  Clorinda,"  and  Spenser's  own  "Astrophel."'^  Like  the  "Lay," 
Bryskett's  poems  are  frill  of  Spenserian  echoes  and  allusions.  Spenser's 
presentation  of  "The  mourning  Muse  of  Thestylis,"  paralleling  his  presen- 
tation of  "The  Dolefrill  Lay  of  Clorinda,"  may  indicate  that  the  Countess 
of  Pembroke  was  also  involved,  to  some  degree,  in  this  collaborative  pro- 
ject. If,  as  I  have  argued  elsewhere,  she  had  written  this  elegy  years  earlier, 
sent  her  only  copy  to  Sir  Edward  Wotton,  and  wrote  to  him  to  reclaim  it 
for  inclusion  in  the  Astrophel  volume,  then  Pembroke  "would  have  been 
Spenser's  closest  student  and  most  exact  imitator,"  as  Michael  O'Connell 


"  Lodowick  Bryskett,  A  Discourse  of  Civill  Life  (1606),  sig.  HZ". 

^^  Lodowick  Bryskett,  "A  pastorall  Aeglogue  upon  the  death  of  Sir  Phillip  Sidney 
Knight,"  in  Astrophel.  A  Pastorall  Elegie  upon  the  death  of  the  most  Noble  and  valorous 
Knight,  Sir  Philip  Sidney  (London,  1595),  sig.  H4^-\ 

'^  Frederick  B.  Tromly,  "Lodowick  Bryskett's  Elegies  on  Sidney  in  Spenser's  Astrophel 
Volume,"  Rermissance  English  Studies  n.s.  37  (1986):  384-88.  Katherine  Duncan-Jones  also 
suggests  that  Bryskett  collaborated  with  Spenser:  "Astrophel,"  in  The  Spenser  Ency' 
clopedia,  ed.  A.  C.  Hamilton,  et  al.  (Toronto:  Univ.  of  Toronto  Press,  1990),  74. 

'^  "The  mourning  Muse  of  Thestylis"  was  recorded  for  publication  by  John  Wolfe  in 
the  Stationers'  Register  on  22  August  1587. 
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says,  and  "the  first  of  the  Spenserian  poets,"  as  Dennis  Kay  suggests.*^ 
Even  if  the  poem  were  not  hers,  Spenser  would  still  be  presenting  her  as 
a  poet  actively  involved  in  the  commemoration  of  her  brother.  In  his 
introductory  stanzas  to  the  "Lay"  Spenser  claims  that  he  presents  "Clo- 
rinda's"  words  without  emendation,  "In  sort  as  she  it  sung"  lest  he  should 
"marre  the  sweetnesse  of  the  vearse."^^  If  his  words  are  literally  true, 
then  he  facilitated  the  appearance  of  her  first  extant  original  poem  into 
print. '^  He  says  that  "when  she  ended"  then  Thestylis  "began  his 
moumfull  toume";  the  presentation  of  the  poems  by  "Clorinda"  and 
"Thestylis"  is  parallel.  If  Spenser  himself  wrote  "The  Dolefull  Lay  of 
Clorinda,"  as  some  scholars  speculate,  then  he  not  only  served  as  her 
ghost-writer,  but  also  gave  her  the  entire  credit  for  writing  the  poem. 
Either  way,  Spenser  deliberately  included  her  in  the  community  of  poets 
mourning  Philip  Sidney,  both  in  "Ruines"  and  in  "Astrophel." 

Even  if  Spenser  wrote  "The  Dolefull  Lay,"  the  debate  over  the  auth- 
orship would  paradoxically  provide  evidence  for  Pembroke  as  a  Spenserian 
poet,  for,  as  we  shall  see,  the  diction  and  style  used  to  prove  Spenser's 
authorship  are  equally  characteristic  of  poems  that  are  indisputably  Pem- 
broke's: her  dedicatory  poems,  her  pastoral  dialogue,  her  translations,  and 
her  paraphrases  of  the  Psalms.  Her  position  as  a  Spenserian  poet  is  there- 
fore not  dependent  on  the  attribution  of  "The  Dolefull  Lay,"  for  Spenser's 
influence  on  her  mature  works  is  evident  in  their  diction  and  poetic  style. 
Furthermore,  Pembroke  deliberately  signals  her  debt  to  Spenser  by  allu- 
sions to  The  Shepheardes  Calender  in  her  pastoral  "A  Dialogue  betweene 
two  shepheardes,  Thenot,  and  Piers,  in  praise  of  Astrea,"  and  to  The  Faerie 
Queene  in  her  Psalmes,  particularly  in  the  pastoral  similes  of  Psalm  78,  in 


*'  Mary  Sidney  Herbert,  Countess  of  Pembroke,  to  Sir  Edward  Wotton,  a.  1594, 
Collected  Works  1:286.  Michael  O'Connell,  "'Astrophel':  Spenser's  Double  Elegy," 
Studies  in  English  Literature  11  (1971):  27-28;  Dennis  Kay,  Melodious  Tears:  The  English 
Funeral  Elegy  from  Spenser  to  Milton  (Oxford:  Clarendon  Press,  1990),  53.  On  the  argu- 
ments about  authorship  of  "The  Dolefull  Lay,"  see  Margaret  P.  Hannay,  Philip's  Phoenix: 
Mary  Sidney,  Countess  of  Pembroke  (New  York:  Oxford  Univ.  Press,  1990),  63-67;  eadem, 
"  'The  Dolefull  Lay  of  Clorinda':  Literary  Context,"  in  Pembroke,  Collected  Works 
1:119-32. 

'*  Edmund  Spenser,  "Astrophel,"  sig.  F4''.  On  Spenser's  representation  of  Pembroke 
as  a  writer  in  this  poem,  see  Mary  Ellen  Lamb,  Geruier  and  Authorship  in  the  Sidney  Circle 
(Madison:  Univ.  of  Wisconsin  Press,  1990),  61-67. 

'^  Five  years  earlier  she  had  published  two  translations:  A  Discourse  of  Life  and  Death. 
Written  m  French  by  Ph.  Momay.  Antonius,  A  Tragazdie  written  also  in  French  by  Ro.  Gar- 
nier.  Both  done  in  English  by  the  Countesse  of  Pembroke  (London,  1592). 
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the  recycling  of  old  substance  into  new  form  in  Psalm  104,  and  in  God's 
delivery  of  his  people  from  "error,  train'd"  in  Psalm  107. 

L  Diction  and  Poetic  Style 

When  Pembroke's  authorship  of  the  "Lay"  was  first  questioned  in  the 
early  twentieth  century,  little  was  known  about  early  modern  women  writ- 
ers.'® Ernest  de  Selincourt  first  noted  that  if  she  wrote  it,  "she  had  stud- 
ied to  some  purpose  the  peculiarly  Spenserian  effects  of  rhythm  and  melo- 
dy," concluding  that  "It  is  more  natural"  to  assume  that  "Spenser  wrote 
it  in  her  name."'^  The  assumption  seemed  "more  natural"  because,  like 
Herbert  David  Rix,  he  believed  that  a  woman  would  not  have  been  capa- 
ble of  writing  the  poem.  Rix  notes  that  to  compose  it  she  would  have 
needed  "a  rhetorical  training  similar  to  Spenser's. "^°  Neither  scholar  dis- 
cusses why  she  could  not  have  had  such  training;  they  just  assume,  as  most 
scholars  of  their  era  did,  that  it  was  impossible.  Though  Rix  finds  in  her 
Antonius  most  of  the  rhetorical  figures  used  in  the  "Lay,"  such  as  allegory, 
personification,  questions,  and  various  forms  of  repetition,  he  concludes 
that  "despite  her  very  considerable  attainments  in  literature,  it  is  hardly 
likely  that  she  had  undergone  the  special  discipline  prerequisite  to  the 
handling  of  such  a  variety  of  figures  with  such  apparent  ease  as  we  observe 
in  the  'Doleful  Lay  of  Clorinda'."^'  Similarly,  Percy  Long  does  note  that 
the  similarities  in  rhyme  scheme  and  punctuation  "admit  of  the  interpreta- 
tion that  Spenser  in  writing  Astrophel  conformed  to  the  style  of  Lady  Pem- 
broke's Lay,''  and  that  we  know  "the  Lay  preceded  Astrophel  in  compo- 
sition" because  of  Spenser's  reference  in  "The  Ruines  of  Time."  But  since 
he  does  not  know  of  her  other  poetry,  Long  believes  it  unlikely  that  she 
wrote  the  "Lay,"  for  if  she  wrote  it  she  "has  come  measurably  nearer  imi- 
tating Spenser"  than  have  Shelley  and  Keats. ^^  "Lady  Pembroke,"  he 


'*  On  the  disappearance  of  Renaissance  women  writers  from  the  literary  canon  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  see  Margaret  Ezell,  Writing  Women's  literary  History  (Baltimore:  Johns 
Hopkins  Univ.  Press,  1993),  and  Margaret  Hannay,  "Constmcting  a  City  of  Ladies," 
Shakespeare  Studies  25  (1997):  76-87. 

"  Ernest  de  Selincourt,  "Introduction,"  in  Spenser:  Poetical  Works  (London:  Oxford 
Univ.  Press,  1912),  xxxv. 

^°  De  Selincourt,  "Introduction,"  xxxv;  Herbert  David  Rix,  "Spenser's  Rhetoric  and 
the  'Doleful  Lay',"  Modem  Language  Notes  53  (1938):  265. 

^'  Rix,  "Spenser's  Rhetoric,"  265. 

^^  Percy  Long,  "Spenseriana:  The  Lay  ofClorinda,"  Modem  Language  Notes  31  (1916): 
80-82. 
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says,  "could  hardly  have  achieved  such  characteristically  Spenserian 
effects."" 

A  glance  through  the  stylistic  arguments  against  her  authorship  is 
instructive,  for  most  of  the  phrases,  images,  and  stylistic  devices  occur  in 
the  poetry  that  is  undoubtedly  her  own.  Her  diction  and  poetic  style  are 
indeed  quite  similar  to  Spenser's.  Such  parallels  could  certainly  indicate 
similar  rhetorical  training  rather  than  direct  influence:  both  poets  owe  a 
considerable  debt  to  Philip  Sidney,  and  many  of  those  qualities  said  to  be 
"Spenserian"  are  actually  ubiquitous  in  Elizabethan  verse;  nevertheless,  it 
does  seem  notable  that  virtually  every  characteristic  usually  given  for 
Spenser's  style  is  also  found  in  Pembroke's  works.^'* 

Long  points  to  the  six-line  stanza  with  ababcc  rhyme  that  is  used  both 
in  "Astrophel"  and  "The  Dolefiill  Lay"  as  proof  of  Spenserian  authorship; 
however,  it  is  also  used  in  Pembroke's  Psalm  59.  The  colon  at  the  end  of 
a  line,  particularly  the  second  line  of  a  stanza,  in  the  "Lay"  and  in  Spen- 
ser's "Astrophel",  is  also  proposed  by  Long  as  evidence  of  Spenserian 
authorship;  "such  a  resemblance  can  hardly  be  fortuitous. "^^  Yet  that 
exact  placement  also  frequently  appears  in  the  Psalmes.  Psalm  44,  for 
example,  uses  the  colon  in  the  second  line  of  ten  out  of  twelve  stanzas, 


^'  Long,  "Spenseriana,"  82. 

^*  On  Spenser's  poetic  style  see  Herbert  David  Rix,  Rhetoric  in  Spenser's  Poetry,  The 
Pennsylvania  State  College  Studies  7  (1940);  Vere  L.  Rubel,  Poetic  Diction  in  the  English 
Renaissance  from  Skelton  through  Spenser  (New  York:  Modem  Language  Association,  1941); 
Sam  Meyer,  "The  Figures  of  Rhetoric  in  Spenser's  Colin  Clout,"  Publications  of  the 
Modem  Language  Association  79  (1964):  206-18;  Kenneth  S.  Morgan,  "Formal  Style  in 
'The  Faerie  Queen'  "  (Ph.D.  diss.,  Princeton  Univ.,  1966);  Joan  Grundy,  The  Spenserian 
Poets:  A  Study  in  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  Poetry  (New  York:  St.  Martin's  Press,  1969); 
Brian  Vickers,  Classical  Rhetoric  in  English  Poetry  (New  York:  Macmillan,  1970),  122-50; 
Susanne  Woods,  Natural  Emphasis:  English  Versification  from  Chaucer  to  Dryden  (San  Mari- 
no: Huntington  Library,  1984);  William  Harmon,  "Rhyme,"  and  Susanne  Woods,  "Ver- 
sification," in  Spenser  Encyclopedia. 

On  Pembroke's  style  see  particularly  Woods,  Natural  Emphasis,  169-75;  Gary  Waller, 
Mar^i  Sidney,  Countess  of  Pembroke:  A  Critical  Study  of  Her  Writings  and  JJterary  Milieu 
(Salzburg,  Austria:  Univ.  of  Salzburg,  1979);  Rivkah  Zim,  English  Metrical  Psalms:  Poetry 
as  Praise  and  Prayer,  1535-1601  (Cambridge:  Cambridge  Univ.  Press,  1987),  185-203; 
Louise  Schleiner,  Tudor  and  Stuart  Women  Writers  (Bloomington:  Indiana  Univ.  Press, 
1994),  52-81;  and  Pembroke,  Collected  Works  1:55-77. 

On  Philip  Sidney's  style,  see  The  Poems  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  ed.  William  A.  Ringler 
Jr.  (Oxford:  Clarendon  Press,  1962),  li-bc;  Rubel,  Poetic  Diction,  203-11;  Woods,  Natural 
Emphasis,  144-48. 

^^  Long,  "Spenseriana,"  79. 
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and  Psalm  119E  includes  the  colon  in  the  second  line  of  every  stanza. 
Indeed,  the  colon  is  ubiquitous  in  Pembroke's  works. 

Many  of  the  phrases  that  Charles  Osgood  uses  in  attempting  to  demon- 
strate Spenser's  authorship  of  "The  Dolefull  Lay"  are  also  quite  char- 
acteristic of  her  style,  as  well  as  that  of  Sidney .^^  For  example,  the  use  of 
"annoy"  as  a  rhyme  word,  presented  as  typically  Spenserian,  is  also  used 
by  Sidney,  as  in  Astrophil  70,  and  is  one  of  Pembroke's  most  frequent 
rhymes,  particularly  in  the  form  "joy/annoye,"  as  in  Triumph  2:37/39  and 
118/120,  "Astrea"  31/2,  Psalm  46.9/11,  and  "Even  now"  86/8.  Pembroke 
also  uses  "deface"  both  as  a  rhyme  word  (Psalms  69.19,  73.58,  103.10, 
104.69,  137.28,  and  146.6)  and  as  a  pun  (Psalm  83.50).  The  phrase 
"untimely  all  defac't"  in  the  first  draft  of  "Angell  Spirit"  (31)  combines 
"defaced"  with  "untimely,"  another  of  Osgood's  test  words.  The  verb 
"unfold"  is  equally  characteristic  of  her  style,  and  appears  in  such  places 
as  Psalms  64.35,  78.131,  and  81.3.  Another  of  his  test  words,  "doubled," 
is  also  a  characteristic  Pembrokian  form  which  occurs  in  her  other  works, 
such  as  Antonius  622  and  815.  The  exclamation  "Ay  me!"  that  opens  the 
"Lay"  is  another  of  Osgood's  test  phrases;  it  also  appears  in  AnWnius  (11, 
460,  1007,  1905)  and  many  of  the  Psalmes,  including  "Ay  me,  alas,  I  faint, 
I  dy"  (Ps.  88.61).  Also  typical  of  both  poets  are  other  exclamations,  par- 
ticularly "ah,"  as  in  "The  Ruines  of  Time,"  554,  and  "Astrophel,"  126. 
Similar  usages  occur  in  such  passages  as,  "ah!  cast  me  not  from  thee"  (Ps. 
51.33)  and  "Ah  God!  too  long  heere  wander"  (Ps.  120.17),  or  "ay  me! 
what  now  is  left  me?  /  alas!  all  knowledg  reft  me"  (Ps.  143.17-18). 

Osgood  also  lists  as  characteristically  Spenserian  such  archaisms  as  "in 
dole  are  drent"  ("Doleful  Lay,"  95).  Like  Spenser,  Pembroke  does  use 
archaic  words,  despite  her  brother  Philip's  complaint  about  Spenser's  "old 
rustic  language. "^^  She  frequently  uses  "dole"  and  "drent,"  as  in  "bitter 
dole"  (Ps.  77.13),  "dole  and  dread"  (Ps.  78.147),  and  "all  drent,  all  dead, 
not  one  left  of  the  Crue"  (Ps.  106.31).  "Sith"  for  "since"  occurs,  not  only 


^^  Charles  G.  Osgood,  'The  Doleful  Lay  of  Clorinda,"  Modem  Language  Notes  35 
(1920):  90-96.  Sidney  uses  many  of  Osgood's  test  words,  but  not  "untimely,"  "unfold," 
"doubled,"  or  "Ay  me,"  though  the  exclamation  "ah"  appears  frequently  in  his  poems. 
Osgood  claims  that  Spenser  "means  to  deceive  as  many  of  his  own  generation  and  suc- 
ceeding ones  as  he  can"  by  writing  a  poem  "below  the  quality  of  even  the  poet's  most 
perfunctory  verse"  and  attributing  it  to  the  countess:  "Doleful  Lay,"  95-96. 

^^  A  Defence  of  Poetry  in  Miscellaneous  Prose  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  ed.  Katherine 
Duncan-Jones  and  Jan  van  Dorsten  (Oxford:  Clarendon  Press,  1973),  112.  Woods  sees 
Spenser's  archaisms  as  part  of  his  "patriotic  determination  to  advance  his  own  language 
and  culture":  Natural  Emphasis,  141. 
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in  the  "Lay,"  but  also  repeatedly  in  the  Psalmes,  as  in  "sith  thou  still 
angry  art"  (102.34).  Although  such  diction  is  surprisingly  absent  from 
"Astrea,"  as  Steven  May  notes,  she  occasionally  does  use  archaisms  in 
other  pastoral  contexts,  like  the  old  word  "heardsman"  instead  of  shep- 
herd in  Psalm  80.1,  which  she  may  have  seen  in  George  Joye's  1530  trans- 
lation of  Martin  Bucer.^®  Other  archaisms  include  "dight"  for  adorn  (Ps. 
54.12  and  69.22).  "bedasht  with  raine"  (Ps.  107.67),  "gwerdon"  (Ps. 
107.44),  "list"  for  desire  (Ps.  147.46),  "reft"  (Ps.  143.18),  and  "hew"  in 
the  sense  of  color  (Variant  Ps.  LXVIII.35).  She  also  uses  "uncouth,"  in 
the  Spenserian  sense  of  unknown  (Ps.  78.42),  repeats  his  neologism 
"shend"  (Ps.  129.16),^^  and  employs  a  spelling  variant  of  "eke,"  that 
most  Spenserian  of  fillers,  in  Psalm  111.6:  "From  end  as  farre  his  justice 
eake  remaines."  The  archaic  negative  form  "ne"  appears  in  "The  Dolefiill 
Lay"  as  in  "Ne  ever  sing  the  love-layes  which  he  made.  . . .  Ne  ever  read 
the  riddles"  (43-45).  The  construction  may  seem  particularly  Spenserian 
because  of  its  frequent  appearance  in  The  Faerie  Queene,  as  in  "Ne  let 
vaine  words.  . . .  Ne  divelish  thoughts"  (FQ  I.ix.53).  Sidney,  however, 
used  it  in  at  least  thirteen  instances,  including  "Ne  let  thy  rage"  in  Psalm 
6.3.  Pembroke's  early  version  of  Psalm  69  also  includes  this  archaic  phrase, 
"Ne  from  Thy  Servant  hide  Thy  helpfrill  face"  Gine  52).^° 

Other  qualities  termed  distinctively  Spenserian,  although  they  do  ap- 
pear elsewhere  in  Elizabethan  verse,  include  adjectives  ending  in  "lesse" 
and  "frill,"  as  Vere  Rubel  argues;  they  are,  however,  equally  characteristic 
of  Pembroke's  style.'*  Psalm  44  alone  includes  "leavelesse"  (7),  "help- 
lesse"  (42),  "graceless,  worthlesse"  (48),  and  "wordlesse"  (56),  as  well  as 
"wreakfriU"  (63).  The  effect  is  sometimes  doubled  in  "wrongfrill  spightfrill 
man"  (Ps.  71.15),  and  other  uses  are  ubiquitous:  "sinfrill,  wofrill,  joyfriU, 
peacefull,  fearfrill,  scomfriU",  etc.  Similarly,  Kenneth  Morgan  observes 
that  one  of  the  most  characteristic  Spenserian  effects  is  the  "balanced 
positioning  of  two  adjective-noun  pairs  within  the  line,"  often  linked  by 
alliteration,    as    "In   hatefuU   darkenesse    and   in   deepe   horrore"    {FQ 


^  May,  Courtier  Poets,  345.  George  Joye,  The  Psalter  of  David  in  EngUshe  purely  and 
faidifuUy  translated  after  the  texte  of  Feline:  every  Psalme  havynge  his  argument  before  dechx' 
ynge  brefly  thentente  and  substance  of  the  whole  Psalme  ([Antwerp,]  1530). 

"  Rubel,  Poetic  Diction,  264. 

^  Some  of  these  archaisms  appear  also  in  Sidney,  but  "sith,"  "heardsman,"  "be- 
dasht," "gwerdon,"  "reft"  and  "shend"  do  not.  See  Herbert  S.  Donow,  ed.,  A  ConcoT' 
dance  to  the  Poems  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  Gthaca,  NY:  Cornell  Univ.  Press,  1975). 

^'  Rubel,  Poetic  Diction,  241. 
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III.vi.36),  or  "In  goodly  thewes,  and  godly  exercise"  (FQ  I.x.4).^^  That 
balance,  not  uncommon  among  Elizabethan  poets,  is  equally  prevalent  in 
Pembroke,  as  "A  manly  Palme,  a  Maiden  Bay"  ("Astrea,"  50),  "huge 
stormes,  hott  flames"  (Ps.  50.6),  "wise  heartes  and  willing  mindes"  (Ps. 
78.23),  and  "doubtfuU  cares,  and  dreadfull  feares"  (Ps.  78.107).  Other 
Spenserian  stylistic  choices  occur  frequently  in  Pembroke's  poetry,  such  as 
hyphenated  compound  words,  heavy  alliteration,  oxymorons,  use  of  double 
and  triple  rhyme,  the  mosaic  effect  (i.e.,  eliding  two  or  more  words  to 
rhyme  with  one),  antithetical  rhyme  words,  and  the  use  of  refrains.^^ 
Like  Spenser,  Pembroke  used  many  of  the  rhetorical  tropes  set  forth  in 
such  works  as  Abraham  Fraunce's  The  Arcadian  Rhetorike  (1588)  and 
George  Puttenham's  The  Arte  of  English  Poesie  (1589),  especially  figures  of 
repetition,  particularly  polyptoton,  chiasmus,  anadiplosis,  and  epizeuxis.^'* 
Both  Spenser  and  Pembroke  delight  in  wordplay.  Spenser's  witty  puns  in 
phrases  like  "Her  doubtfull  words  made  that  redoubted  knight"  (FQ  I.i.53) 
or  "The  sea  it  selfe  doest  thou  not  plainely  see"  (FQ  V.ii.37)  are  similar 
to  Pembroke's  in  phrases  like  "in  shady  plaines  shall  plaine"  {Antonius 
422),  "one  disordred  act  at  Actium"  {Antonius,  1125),  "Rites  to  aright" 
("To  the  Angell  Spirit,"  Variant  27),  and  "Eye  doth  faile  while  I  not 
faile"(Ps.  119Q.  9).55 

A  more  characteristic  device  cited  by  Osgood  is  repetition  to  comment 
on  a  word,  particularly  to  emphasize  a  sense  of  loss.^^  Clorinda  says,  "The 


^^  Morgan,  "Formal  Style,"  12. 

^^  See,  for  example,  the  redundant  rhymes  "reeds/areeds"  {FQ  I.i.l)  and 
"transform'd/form'd"  ("Angel  Spirit"  Variant,  8/11);  double  rhyme,  as  "pleasure/ 
measure"  {FQ  VIl.vi.44  and  Ps.  75.9/  12),  or  "higher/lier"  ("Astrea"  3/6)  or  even  triple 
rhyme  as  in  "heav'n  delights/envie  bites"  ("Angell  Spirit"  60/63);  antithetical  rhyme 
words  as  "stay/stray"  (FQ  I.x.35)  and  "sadness/gladness"  (Ps.  51.  27/28);  the  mosaic  effect 
in  "encreased/ceast  it"  ("March,"  99),  "better/set  her/get  her/debter"  {FQ  VIl.vi.44),  or 
"stay  in  her"  and  "staine  her"  in  "Astrea"  (21,  24).  Spenser  repeats  rhymes  through 
refrains,  as  in  Colin's  lament  in  "November,"  with  its  variations  on  "herse"  and  "verse" 
at  the  end  of  each  stanza,  or  varied  refrain  in  the  final  couplet  of  each  stanza  of  the 
"Epithalamion."  Pembroke  includes  similar  refrains  in  her  Psalmes  paraphrases,  adapting 
those  in  her  originals,  as  in  Psalms  49,  57,  and  107.  She  even  develops  her  own  stylized 
type  of  refrain  in  Psalm  140,  elaborating  the  repeated  cries  to  God  in  her  original  so  that 
the  opening  line  of  each  stanza  is  a  cry  to  the  Lord  and  the  final  line  of  each  stanza  has 
an  internal  rhyme  with  Lord  (ab/bc/cd/de/ef/af ). 

^*  Abraham  Fraunce,  The  Arcadian  Rhetorike  (1588),  ed.  Ethel  Seaton  (Oxford:  Basil 
Blackwell,  1950);  George  Puttenham,  The  Arte  of  English  Poesie  (1589),  ed.  Gladys  Doidge 
Willcock  and  Alice  Walker  (Cambridge:  Cambridge  Univ.  Press,  1936). 

^^  The  later  G  and  M  MSS  often  eliminate  her  characteristic  wordplay.  Here  the 
phrase  is  altered  to  echo  the  Psalter,  "Eyes  doe  faile." 

^*  Osgood,  265.  Sidney  uses  a  somewhat  similar  repetition  of  "might,"  though  not 
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fiairest  flowre  in  field  that  ever  grew,/  Was  Astrophel;  that  was,  we  all  may 
rew"  (29-30).  Among  Spenser's  many  uses  of  the  device  are  intensification 
of  the  verb  in  "November"  for  lament,  "Might  I  once  come  to  thee  (O 
that  I  might)"  (181),  a  usage  paralleled  in  Pembroke's  laments  for  her 
brother,  "Yet  here  behold,  (oh  wert  thou  to  behold!)"  in  "Angell  Spirit," 
22,  and  more  closely  in  "Who  better  might  (O  might  ah  word  of  woe)"  in 
"Even  Now,"  23.  Spenser  uses  parenthesis  to  qualify  the  phrase  in  "Ye 
Gods  of  love,  that  pitie  lovers  payne,/  (If  any  gods  the  paine  of  lovers 
pitie)"  ("January,"  13-14).  Psalm  86.15  adds  a  similar  caveat  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  pagan  gods,  "(if  gods  be  many)." 

One  could  easily  multiply  such  parallels,  but  most  of  them  also  appear 
in  the  poems  of  Philip  Sidney,  as  well  as  in  other  works  of  the  period. 
More  convincing  as  a  marker  for  Spenserian  influence  is  the  imagery  of 
ruins.  "Ruinate,"  one  of  Kent  Hieatt's  test  words  for  direct  reference  to 
Spenser's  translation  of  Les  Antiquitez  de  Rome  by  Joachim  Du  Bellay, 
appears  in  Psalm  147,  contrasting  Jerusalem's  "long  ruinated  walls"  with 
the  splendor  of  God's  "heav'nly  hall"  (6-12).^^  Other  references  to  ruins 
permeate  her  work.  In  Psalm  49,  for  example,  the  Psalmist  describes  the 
foolishness  of  the  ungodly,  who  thinks  that  "he  may  live  stil  for  ever,  and 
not  se  the  grave"  (verse  9).^^  Pembroke  translates  this  passage  into  a 
meditation  on  the  ruin  of  great  estates:  "A  second  thinkes  his  house  shall 
not  decaie,/  nor  time  his  glorious  buildings  overthrow,/  nam'd  proudlie  of 
his  name."  But  the  only  enduring  architecture  that  he  will  have,  she  wryly 
adds,  is  a  tomb.  Building  on  Psalm  49:14  ("and  the  righteous  shal  have 
dominacion  over  them  in  the  morning:  for  their  beautie  shal  consume, 
when  they  shal  go  from  their  house  to  the  grave"),  Pembroke's  earliest  pre- 
served version  (MS  B)  contrasts  the  wicked  man's  "once  lovely  cheare" 
with  the  "lothly  tomb  for  house  shall  make  abhorrd."^^  Her  revision  in 


in  an  elegiac  sense,  in  AstropM  and  Stella  33,  "I  might,  unhappie  word,  o  me,  I  might,/ 
And  then  would  not,  or  could  not  see  my  bliss."  The  parallel  to  "Even  now"  is  cited  by 
Henry  Woudhuysen,  The  Penguin  Book  of  Renaissance  Verse  1509-1659  (London:  Penguin 
Books,  1993),  132. 

'^  A.  Kent  Hieatt,  "The  Genesis  of  Shakespeare's  Sonnets:  Spenser's  Ruines  of  Rome: 
by  Bellay,"  Publications  of  the  Modem  Language  Association  98  (1983):  800-14.  On  images 
of  ruins  in  Mary  Sidney's  works  see  Anne  Prescott,  "David's  Ruins  of  Rome,"  a  paper 
read  at  the  Medieval  Congress,  Kalamazoo,  May  1995. 

^^  Bible  and  Holy  Scriptures.  Geneva,  1560  (facsimile,  Madison:  Univ.  of  Wisconsin 
Press,  1969).  Unless  odierwise  identified,  all  biblical  quotations  are  taken  fix)m  diis  edition. 

^'  An  early  version  crossed  out  in  MS  B.  See  textual  notes  in  Pembroke,  Collected 
Works  2:46.  The  Penshurst  Psalmes  MS  is  quoted  with  the  kind  permission  of  Viscount 
De  L'Isle  MBE  firom  his  collection  at  Penshurst  Place. 
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the  Penshurst  manuscript  makes  the  image  more  vivid:  the  prince,  who 
once  was  "lovely  in  house",  will  become  in  the  tomb  an  abhorred  carcass, 
recalling  the  memento  mori  tombs  that  have  an  effigy  resting  on  top  of  the 
tomb  and  a  carved  skeleton  beneath. 

death  in  the  pitt  his  Carrion  foode  doth  stow 

and  loe,  the  first  succeeding  light  perceaves 

the  Just  installed  in  the  greate  mans  steed; 

Nay  farr  his  prince:  when  once  that  lovely  cheere 

lovely  in  house,  in  tombe  becomes  abhord.  (49.26-30) 

In  Psalm  102.49-54,  the  faithful  await  the  day  when  the  ruins  of  Sion, 
which  now  "like  a  Carcasse  lay,"  will  be  revived.  The  familiar  Psalm  137, 
"By  the  waters  of  Babylon,"  describes  the  ruins  of  Jerusalem,  promising 
that  "Babilon,  that  didst  us  wast,/  thy  self  shalt  one  daie  wasted  be"  (33- 
34),  paralleling  Pembroke's  rendering  of  Egypt's  prophecy  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  Rome  in  Antonius  (840-50).  The  image  is  equally  vivid  in  an  early 
draft  of  Psalm  62: 

How  long  then  will  you  vain  attempts  contend 
To  pull  him  down  whom  God  hath  raysed  high. 
You  envy  him  and  envy  makes  you  dy 
As  aged  walls,  whose  crooked  backs  do  bend 
By  their  own  weight,  or  hedges  thoroughly 
Windshaken  so,  they  standing  seem  to  ly. 

(Variant  Psalm  LXII.  7-12) 

The  Spenserian  echoes  in  her  imagery  of  ruins  are  even  more  evident  in 
the  early  version  of  "Angell  Spirit,"  particularly  in  the  phrase  "The 
wracke  of  time,  untimely  all  defac't"  (31).  This  later-excised  line  laments 
Sidney's  death  in  terms  of  his  unfinished  work,  using  the  language  of  time 
and  ruins  as  in  the  lament  for  her  family  that  Spenser  had  dedicated  to 
her,  "The  Ruines  of  Time." 

The  parallels  in  diction  and  poetic  technique  between  Spenser  and 
Pembroke  thus  include  many  of  the  words,  phrases,  and  images  used  to 
define  the  Spenserian  style.  Her  selection  from  the  stylistic  devices  availa- 
ble to  the  Elizabethan  poet  echoes  Spenser's,  including  not  only  similar 
figures  of  repetition,  but  also  comparable  use  of  poetic  forms,  exclama- 
tions, parenthetic  comments,  rhetorical  questions,  and  wordplay.  Since 
many  of  these  poetic  devices  were,  however,  also  used  by  Philip  Sidney 
and  other  Elizabethan  poets,  far  more  important  in  establishing  Pembroke 
as  a  Spenserian  are  allusions  signaling  her  debt  to  Spenser  in  such  works 
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as  "A  Dialogue  betweene  two  shepheardes,  Thenot,  and  Piers,  in  praise  of 
Astrea,"  and  narrative  Psalms  such  as  78,  104,  and  107. 

II.  Allusions 

Pembroke  follows  Spenser  in  complimenting  the  queen  with  a  pastoral 
dialogue  between  the  shepherds  Thenot  and  Piers,  who  are  both  con- 
nected with  encomia  for  Elizabeth  in  The  Shepheardes  Calender.  Because 
Langland's  Piers  Plowman  had  been  adopted  as  a  Protestant  text  in  the 
Tudor  period,  the  name  was  considered  appropriate  for  comments  on 
ecclesiastical  abuse,  as  in  Spenser's  "Maye.'"*^  Spenser,  however,  had 
also  associated  the  name  with  encomia  for  Elizabeth  when  Piers  asks 
Cuddie  to  praise  Eliza  in  "October."  Thenot  is  another  traditional  pastoral 
name  with  Spenserian  references,  for  in  "Februarie"  Thenot  is  the  aged 
shepherd  who  tells  the  tale  of  the  oak  and  the  briar .^'  In  The  Shepheardes 
Calender  he  also  introduces  encomia,  namely  Colin's  praise  for  Eliza  in 
"Aprill"  and  Dido  in  "November."  Pembroke  adopts  another  Spenserian 
motif  by  praising  Elizabeth  as  Astrea,  as  Spenser  had  done  in  the  opening 
of  Mother  Hubberds  Tale  and  repeatedly  in  The  Faerie  Queene  (V.  Proem, 
9-11;  V.i.ll,  and  VII.vii.37).'*^  While  each  motif  had  appeared  frequent- 
ly in  other  poets,  the  conjunction  of  the  three  names  to  praise  Elizabeth 
probably  does  indicate  Spenserian  influence. 

In  Pembroke's  Psalmes  allusions  to  The  Faerie  Queene  appear  where 
they  might  be  most  expected,  in  pastoral  sections  and  in  the  longer  narra- 
tive Psalms  that  recount  the  history  of  Israel,  particularly  in  Psalms  78, 
104,  and  107.  Her  Psalm  paraphrases  are  based  on  the  most  scholarly 
translations  and  commentaries  available  to  her  in  English,  French,  and 
Latin;  she  may  also  have  had  knowledge  of,  or  access  to,  the  original 
Hebrew .^^  Phrasing  in  these  sources  may  remind  her  of  the  words  of  an 
English  poet,  as  in  her  allusion  to  Thomas  Wyatt's  popular  song,  "Awake 


*^  On  Protestant  "kidnapping"  of  Piers  Plowman,  see  John  King,  English  Reformation 
Literature:  The  Tudor  Origins  of  the  Protestant  Tradition  (Princeton:  Princeton  Univ.  Press, 
1982),  322-39. 

^'  TTienot  was  "the  name  of  a  shepheard  in  Marot  his  Aeglogues,"  as  noted  by  "E. 
K."  in  "Febniarie." 

*^  See  Frances  A.  Yates,  Astraea.  The  Imperial  Theme  in  the  Sixteenth  Century  (London: 
Routledge  &.  Kegan  Paul,  1975;  repr.  Peregrine  Books,  1977). 

*^  On  Pembroke's  scholarship  in  Psalm  translations  and  commentaries,  see  "Psalmes: 
Literary  Context"  in  Collected  Works  2:3-32.  On  her  possible  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  see 
also  Theodore  Steinberg,  "TTie  Sidneys  and  the  Psalms,"  Studies  in  Philology  92  (1995): 
1-17. 
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my  lute"  in  Psalm  57,  "wake  my  tongue,  my  lute  awake"  (57.  34);  or  her 
echo  of  Astrophil  and  Stella  5  in  Psalm  73,  which  also  begins  "It  is  most 
true/"*^  She  also  frequently  echoes  Spenser. 

In  Psalm  78  Pembroke  includes  the  Spenserian  imagery  of  ruins,  adds 
an  elaborate  shepherd  simile,  and  portrays  David  as  a  shepherd/knight. 
Psalm  78  is  set  up  as  a  teaching  Psalm,  prefaced  by  a  direct  address  from 
the  Psalmist,  who  tells  what  he  has  learned  from  the  fathers  that  should  be 
taught  to  the  children:  "That  the  posteritie  might  knowe  it,  and  the  chil- 
dren, which  shulde  be  borne,  shulde  stand  up,  and  declare  it  to  their  chil- 
dren: That  they  might  set  their  hope  on  God,  and  not  forget  the  workes 
of  God  but  kepe  his  commandements"  (78:6-7).  This  long  historical  Psalm 
recounts  Israel's  flight  from  Egypt  and  wilderness  wanderings,  leading  up 
to  the  reign  of  David.  Pembroke  describes  the  biblical  "wilderness"  as 
"this  Ruine,"  using  the  same  type  of  Spenserian  language  that  she  used  in 
her  early  versions  of  "Angell  Spirit"  and  Psalm  62,  as  well  as  in  the  Pens- 
hurst  manuscript  versions  of  Psalms  such  as  49,  102,  and  147. 

There  are  two  brief  pastoral  allusions  in  the  Psalm.  The  first  appears  in 
the  description  of  the  flight  from  Egypt:  "he  made  his  people  to  go  out 
like  sheepe,  and  led  them  in  the  wildernes  like  a  flocke.  Yea,  he  carried 
them  out  safely  . . .  and  the  Sea  covered  their  enemies"  (78:52-53).  Pem- 
broke develops  the  allusion  into  a  Spenserian  epic  simile,  emphasizing 
God's  deliverance  from  "this  Ruine,"  constructing  the  stanza  of  a  single 
sentence,  and  continuing  the  metaphor  by  portraying  Israel's  enemies  as 
wolves: 

Meane  while,  as  while  a  black  tempestuous  blast 
drowning  the  earth,  in  sunder  rentes  the  skies, 
a  Shepheard  wise  to  bowse  his  flock  doth  haste, 
taking  nere  waies,  and  where  best  passage  lies: 
god  from  this  Ruine,  through  the  barrain  wast 
conductes  his  troupes  in  such  or  safer  wise: 

and  from  the  seas  his  sheepe  he  fearelesse  saves, 
leaving  their  wolves  intombed  in  the  waves. 

(78.161-68) 

Like  Spenser's  shepherd  simile  in  FQ  I.i.23,  this  passage  is  also 
immediately  preceded  by  a  personification  of  the  Nile,  her  original  addi- 
tion to  the  Psalm.  Verse  51  reads,  "IGod]  smote  all  the  first  borne  in 


^^  On  Pembroke's  allusions  to  Sidney's  verse,  see  Collected  Works  1:67-71  and  323. 
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Egypt,  even  the  beginning  of  their  strength  in  the  tabernacles  of  Ham." 
As  a  Geneva  note  explains,  "the  beginning  of  their  strength"  is  what  the 
firstborn  are  called,  as  in  Genesis  49:3,  and  "the  tabernacles  of  Ham"  sim- 
ply means  Egypt.  That  is,  this  passage,  like  most  verses  of  the  psalm,  uses 
the  Hebrew  poetic  technique  of  parallel  restatement.  Instead  of  simply  say- 
ing "Egypt",  Pembroke's  version  begins  with  a  personified  description: 
"All  that  rich  land,  where-over  Nilus  trailes/  of  his  wett  robe  the  slymy 
seedy  train"  (78.153-54).'^^  Although  the  idea  that  the  mud  of  the  Nile 
spontaneously  generates  monstrous  creatures  was  a  coirmionplace,  both  the 
personification  of  the  Nile  and  the  details  of  the  "slymy  seedy  train"  seem 
to  condense  Spenser's  simile: 

As  when  old  father  Nilus  gins  to  swell 
With  timely  pride  above  the  Aegyptian  vale. 
His  fattie  waves  do  fertile  slime  outwell  . . . 
Huge  heapes  of  mudd  he  leaves,  wherein  there  breed 
Ten  thousand  kindes  of  creatures,  partly  male 
And  partly  female  of  his  fruitfull  seed; 
Such  ugly  monstrous  shapes  elswhere  may  no  man  reed. 

(FQ  I.i.21) 

This  stanza  in  Spenser  is  followed  by  an  account  of  Error's  spawn 
which  swarm  about  the  young  Redcrosse  knight,  leading  in  stanza  23  to 
the  shepherd  simile:  "As  gentle  Shepheard  in  sweete  even-tide,/  When 
ruddy  Phoebus  gins  to  welke  in  west  ..."  The  connection  appears  to  have 
inspired  Pembroke's  own  epic  simile.  And  as  Spenser  so  frequently  uses 
the  final  alexandrine  to  sum  up  the  stanza,  Pembroke  uses  the  final  coup- 
let of  her  eight-line  stanza  to  sum  up  the  deliverance  of  the  Israelites: 
"and  from  the  seas  his  sheepe  he  fearelesse  saves,/  leaving  their  wolves  in- 
tombed  in  the  waves"  (78.167-68).  The  passages  in  both  Spenser  and 
Pembroke  discuss  the  deliverance  of  God's  people,  one  from  Error  and  one 
from  the  Egyptians.  The  parallel  is  closer  than  it  first  appears,  however,  for 
Spenser  also  uses  the  Nile  as  a  reference  to  the  deliverance  of  Israel  from 
Egypt,  traditionally  read  allegorically  as  the  deliverance  of  God's  people 
from  sin — and  in  partisan  Protestant  works,  as  the  deliverance  of  Protes- 
tants from  Catholic  persecution.  As  the  Geneva  heading  explains,  the 
Psalm  sums  up  "Gods  benefites,"  so  that  "the  ignorant  . . .  might  se  in 
fewe  wordes  the  efriect  of  the  whole  histories  of  the  Bible."  Those  histories 


^5  Cf.  Anumius  764-74.  Psalm  105.59.  and  106.58;  May,  Courtier  Poets,  209. 
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also  had  contemporary  application,  as  emphasized  by  Theodore  de  Beze. 
Since  Israel's  persecution  and  wanderings  seemed  to  parallel  the  Protes- 
tants' own  experience,  Beze's  Argument  praises  the  contemporary  useful- 
ness of  this  long  historical  Psalm:  "And  would  to  God  that  all  men  could 
marke  in  their  minds  how  necessarie  this  doctrine  is  in  our  times,  and 
howe  wonderfiill  examples  God  hath  set  before  us  ...  by  the  space  of  these 
40  yeares,  even  as  great  as  ever  before. "^*^  Neither  Spenser  nor  Pembroke 
here  emphasizes  the  anti-Catholic  reading;  instead,  both  use  this  deliver- 
ance to  teach  the  reader  how  to  live  a  godly  life. 

The  conclusion  of  the  Psalm  makes  a  brief  allusion  to  David's  former 
role  as  a  shepherd  who  was  brought  "from  behinde  the  ewes  with  yong 
...  to  fede  his  people"  (verse  71),  which  is  expanded  by  Pembroke: 

And  where  his  servant  David  did  attend 

a  shepherds  charge,  with  care  of  fold  and  field: 

he  takes  him  thence  and  to  a  nobler  end 

converts  his  cares,  appointing  him  to  shield 

his  people  which  of  Jacob  did  descend, 

and  feede  the  flock  his  heritage  did  yeld: 
and  he  the  paines  did  gladly  undergoe, 
which  hart  sincere,  and  hand  discreet  did  show. 

(78.209-16) 

David  here  is  portrayed  like  a  Spenserian  hero,  Redcrosse  perhaps,  a  young 
untried  man  called  by  God  from  "shepherds  charge  ...  to  a  nobler  end," 
appointed  both  to  "shield"  God's  people  and  to  "feede  the  flock,"  there- 
by combining  the  knightly  and  pastoral  imagery. 

Psalm  104,  a  poetic  song  of  praise  for  God's  creation,  alludes  to 
Spenser's  Garden  of  Adonis.  Book  III  of  The  Faerie  Queene  may  have  been 
brought  to  Pembroke's  mind  by  verses  which  recount  the  death  of  created 
beings  and  the  apparent  recycling  of  old  substance  into  new  form:  ''But  if 
thou  hide  thy  face,  thei  are  troubled:  if  thou  take  awaie  their  breath,  they 
dye  and  returne  to  their  dust.  Againe  if  thou  send  forthe  thy  spirit,  thei  are 
created,  and  thou  renewest  the  face  of  the  earth"  (104:29-30).  Pembroke 
develops  the  Psalm  with  Spenserian  echoes,  including  the  Art/Nature 


^*  Theodore  de  Beze,  The  Psalmes  of  David,  truly  opened  and  explaned  by  paraphrasis, 
according  to  the  right  sense  of  euerie  Psalme,  trans.  Anthony  Gilby  (London,  1581).  In 
composing  her  Psalms  paraphrases,  Pembroke  frequently  turned  to  the  translations  and 
conmientaries  of  Beze,  both  in  the  original  Latin  and  in  Anthony  Gilby's  translation. 
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contrast  emphasized  in  Spenser's  description  of  the  Garden,  for  she  adds 
to  the  Psalm  that  the  birds  sing  "art-like  notes  of  Nature-tuned  lay"  Qine 
39).  That  is,  the  beauty  of  their  song  is  like  art,  but  created  by  Nature.^^ 

Both  the  Psalm  and  the  Garden  speak  of  the  creation  of  life.  Spenser 
portrays  all  life  coming  from  the  "wide  wombe  of  the  world,"  Chaos, 
which  supplies  their  substance  {FQ  ni.vi.36).  Although  the  Geneva  ver- 
sion simply  reads,  "that  he  maie  bring  forth  bread  out  of  the  earth"  (v. 
14),  Pembroke  finds  in  Beze's  phrase  "of  the  bowells  of  the  earth"  authori- 
zation for  including  this  metaphor  in  the  Psalm: 

Earth  greate  with  yong  hir  longing  doth  not  lose  . . . 

all  things  in  breef,  that  life  in  life  maintaine, 
from  Earths  old  bowells  fresh  and  yongly  growes. 

(104.43,47-48) 

Like  the  womb  imagery,  light  imagery  is  not  specifically  present  in  the 
Psalm,  which  refers  only  to  God's  presence,  but,  like  Spenser,  Pembroke 
portrays  the  darkness  as  the  absence  of  God's  light,  or  rays,  without  which 
no  created  thing  can  live.  In  the  Garden  of  Adonis,  that  "wide  wombe  of 
the  world"  is  a  place  of  "hatefull  darkenesse"  (st.  36);  beings  come  to  life 
"out  of  the  griesly  shade"  (st.  37)  and  "fade"  when  "life  decayes." 
Pembroke  uses  this  light  imagery,  supplementing  it  with  the  idea  of  God's 
breath  as  the  source  of  all  life,  as  in  Genesis  2:7  when  God  "breathed  in 
his  face  the  breath  of  life"  and  man  became  "a  living  soul." 

Thou  giv'st,  they  take;  thy  hand  it  self  displaies, 

they  filled  feele  the  plenties  of  thy  hand: 
all  darkned  lye  deprived  of  thy  Raise, 

thou  tak'st  their  breath,  not  one  can  longer  stand. 

(89-92) 

But  death  is  not  the  final  state  of  being.  Verse  30,  apparently  the  passage 
that  called  the  Garden  of  Adonis  to  mind,  is  translated  by  Beze:  "Yet  for 
all  this,  the  kindes  of  things  do  not  decay,  but  while  thou  doest  shewe 
foorth  that  thy  power,  which  createth  and  preserveth  all  things,  thou  caus- 
est  that  one  of  thy  creatures  comming  into  the  place  of  another,  the  very 
face  and  frimiture  of  the  earth  is  renued."  Pembroke  renders  it: 


*'  C.  S.  Lewis  emphasizes  the  Art/Nature  contrast  of  the  Bower  of  Bliss  and  Garden 
of  Adonis  in  The  AUegory  of  Love:  A  Study  in  Medieval  Tradition  (Oxford:  Oxford  Univ. 
Press.  1936),  324-29. 
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they  dye,  they  turne  to  former  dust  and  sand, 
till  thy  life-giving  sp'rit  doe  mustring  raise 

new  companies,  to  reenforce  each  band, 
which  still  supplied,  never  whole  decaies.  (93-96) 

As  in  Spenser,  creatures  lose  their  substance,  but  new  "companies"  are 
raised  "to  reenforce  each  band";  the  justification  for  the  phrasing  may 
come  from  Beze,  but  the  metaphor  parallels  Spenser's  creatures  "in  end- 
lesse  rancks"  (st.  35). 

Whereas  Spenser's  Garden  is  perfect,  except  for  "wicked  Time,"  since 
"All  things  decay  in  time,  and  to  their  end  do  draw"  (st.  39-40),  Pem- 
broke adds  to  the  conclusion  of  the  Psalm  a  reminder  of  God's  victory 
over  Time.  Geneva  concludes:  "Let  my  wordes  be  acceptable  unto  him:  I 
wil  rejoyce  in  the  Lord.  ...  6  my  soule,  praise  thou  the  Lord.  Praise  ye  the 
Lord"  (verses  34-35).  In  her  expansion  of  the  biblical  conclusion,  Pem- 
broke emphasizes  her  own  role  as  poet. 

O  that  my  song  might  good  acceptance  finde: 
how  should  my  hart  in  greate  Jehova  joy!  . . . 
meane  while  my  soule  uncessantly  employ. 

to  high  Jehovas  praise  my  mouth  and  mynd: 

The  final  biblical  injunction  "Praise  ye  the  Lord"  is  then  expanded  to 
include  all  creatures,  because  everyone  enjoys  the  benefits  of  God's  crea- 
tion, a  concise  summary  of  the  theme  of  the  Psalm: 

nay  all  (since  all  his  benefitts  enjoy) 
praise  him  whom  bandes  of  time  nor  age  can  binde. 

(105-12) 

Her  final  phrase,  identifying  God  as  the  one  "whom  bandes  of  time  nor 
age  can  binde,"  is  an  original  addition  to  the  Psalm.  The  concept  is  fam- 
iliar from  other  Psalms  (indeed  from  Jewish  and  Christian  doctrine),  but  it 
is  not  present  in  Psalm  104.  Thus  her  version  of  Psalm  104  ends  with  an 
original  coda;  like  The  Faerie  Queene  itself,  it  celebrates  "that  great  Sab- 
baoth  God"  who  is  beyond  all  time  and  mutability  {FQ  Vll.viii.Z). 

Pembroke's  debt  to  The  Faerie  Queene  in  her  rendering  of  the  narrative 
Psalmes  may  be  signaled  most  clearly  in  Psalm  107.  As  Psalm  73  relies 
both  on  Beze  and  on  Astrophil  and  Stella  5,  her  words  here  echo  both  Beze 
and  The  Faerie  Queene^^  Beze's  Argument  once  again  emphasizes  the  im- 


^*  Margaret  Hannay,  "Incorporating  Women  Writers  into  the  Survey  Course:  Mary 
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portance  of  Israel's  history,  which  he  obliquely  connects  to  Reformation 
history  as  he  had  done  in  Psalm  78.  The  psalm  is  structured  as  a  call  to 
thank  God  (verses  1-3)  and  then  a  listing  of  occasions  when  God  has 
delivered  his  people:  from  wandering  in  the  wilderness  (4-9),  from  impris- 
onment (10-16),  from  illness  (17-21),  and  from  storms  at  sea  (23-32).  Each 
of  these  sections  is  concluded  with  their  prayer  for  help,  "Then  they  cryed 
unto  the  Lord  in  their  trouble,  and  he  delivered  them  from  their  distres." 
A  customized  verse  summarized  their  deliverance  from  that  particular 
trouble,  followed  by  the  refrain,  "Let  them  therefore  confesse  before  the 
Lord  his  loving  kindenes,  and  his  wonderfril  workes  before  the  sones  of 
men."  The  final  section,  which  may  be  a  later  addition,  praises  God's 
goodness  in  establishing  a  fruitful  city  in  the  desert  (33-38),  declares  that 
God  punishes  the  wicked  but  rewards  the  godly  (39-42),  and  then  returns 
to  the  admonition  to  "observe"  in  order  to  "understand  the  loving  kind- 
enes of  the  Lord"  (43). 

Pembroke's  rendition  signals  each  of  the  four  deliverances  with  the 
opening  phrase  "how  many":  "how  many  tymes"  God  delivered  his 
people  from  wandering,  "how  many"  prisoners  God  released,  "how  many" 
God  delivered  from  sickness,  and  "how  many"  God  delivered  from  ship- 
wreck. Each  section  concludes,  "They  cri'd  to  him  in  wofrill  plight;/  his 
succour  sent  did  end  their  woe,"  with  two  lines  tailored  to  the  particular 
situation,  followed  by  "such  then  in  song  his  mercies  show,/  his  wonders 
done  to  men  display,"  and  then  a  two-line  sunmiary  of  the  particular  de- 
liverance. The  final  section,  which  does  not  parallel  the  others  in  her 
original,  is  fitted  into  the  same  structure:  "How  many  whers  [places]  doth 
he  convert/  well  watred  grounds  to  thirsty  sand?"  She  stays  close  enough 
to  her  original,  however,  to  omit  the  refrain  here. 

Her  refrain  "How  many"  is  taken  directly  from  Beze,  "For  howe  many 
hath  he  gathered  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  . . .  Howe  many  wander- 
ing in  the  waste  wildemes  . . .  Hath  he  brought  into  the  right  way"  (verses 
3,  7).  Yet  her  use  of  the  phrase  "how  many"  to  structure  the  Psalm  also 
recalls  Spenser's  summary  of  the  trials  of  Redcrosse: 

Ay  me,  how  many  perils  doe  enfold 

The  righteous  man,  to  make  him  daily  fall? 


Sidney's  Psalm  73  and  Astrophil  and  Stella  5,"  m  Approaches  to  Teaching  Shorter  Elizabethan 
Poetry,  ed.  Patrick  Cheney  and  Anne  Lake  Prescott  (New  York:  Modem  Language  Asso- 
ciation, forthcoming). 
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Were  not,  that  heavenly  grace  doth  him  uphold, 
And  stedfast  truth  acquite  him  out  of  all. 

(FQ  I.viii.l) 

Her  Spenserian  echo  is  clearest  in  the  first  section  of  the  Psalm,  de- 
scribing the  people  of  Israel  wandering  in  the  wilderness: 

How  many,  and  how  many  tymes, 

from  early  East,  from  evening  West, 
from  thirsty  coastes,  from  frosty  clymes, 
hath  he  dispersed  brought  to  rest! 
how  many  sav'd,  who  deepe  distrest, 

and  straying  farre  from  path  and  towne, 
with  want  and  drouth  soe  sore  were  prest 

that  drouth  well  neer  their  lives  did  drowne! 

from  error  train 'd  he  led  them  right, 

and  made  to  peopled  places  goe.  (9-20) 

Pembroke's  phrase  "error  train'd"  is  an  obvious  allusion  to  the  famous 
alexandrine  that  not  only  summarizes  Redcrosse's  plight  when  Errour 
wraps  her  tail  around  him,  but  also  supplies  the  moral  for  this  most  em- 
blematic stanza:  "God  helpe  the  man  so  wrapt  in  Errours  endlesse  traine" 
(FQ  Li.  18).  In  this  Psalm,  as  in  the  adventures  of  Redcrosse,  God  leads  his 
people  from  error  to  truth  and  brings  them  safely  out  of  the  wilderness  to 
the  "peopled  places." 

Pembroke's  paraphrase  continues  to  echo  the  adventures  of  Redcrosse, 
perhaps  because  Spenser  loosely  based  his  encounter  with  Despair  on  this 
Psalm.^^ 

They  that  dwell  in  darkenes  and  in  the  shadowe  of  death, 
being  bounde  in  miserie  and  yron, 

Because  they  rebelled  against  the  wordes  of  the  Lxjrd,  and 
despised  the  counsel  of  the  moste  High, 

When  he  humbled  their  heart  with  heavines,  then  they  fell 
downe  and  there  was  no  helper. 

Then  they  cryed  unto  the  Lord  in  their  trouble,  and  he  de- 
livereth  them  from  their  distres. 

He  broght  them  out  of  darkenes,  and  out  of  the  shadowe  of 


^'  A.  C.  Hamilton,  ed.,  Spenser:  The  Faerie  Queene  (New  York:  Longman,  1977),  1 15. 
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death,  and  brake  their  bandes  a  sunder. 

Let  them  therefore  confesse  before  the  Lord  his  loving 
kindenes,  and  his  wonderful  workes  before  the  sonnes  of  men. 

For  he  hast  broken  the  gates  of  brasse,  and  brast  the  barres 
of  yron  a  sundre.  (Psalm  107:10-16) 

Although  Redcrosse  finds  Despair  behind  "an  yron  doore"  of  Orgoglio's 
prison  (FQ  I.viii.37),  both  Spenser  and  Pembroke  interpret  the  imprison- 
ment as  metaphorical  and  conflate  this  section  of  the  Psalm  with  the  next, 
describing  those  who  are  afflicted  "by  reson  of  their  transgression"  so  that 
they  "abhorreth  all  meat"  and  come  to  "deaths  dore."  Even  though  they 
have  rebelled  against  God,  God  "sendeth  his  word  and  healeth  them"  and 
delivers  them  from  their  "graves,"  glossed  in  the  Geneva  Bible  as  "their 
diseases,  which  had  almost  broght  them  to  the  grave  and  corruption" 
(verses  15-21). 

To  emphasize  his  allegorical  reading  of  the  scriptural  passage,  Spenser 
uses  the  phrase  "the  Castle  of  his  health"  {FQ  I.ix.31).  Brought  to  Despair 
by  the  consciousness  of  his  sin,  Redcrosse  can  be  delivered  only  by  Una, 
who  recalls  the  truth  of  God's  redemption,  and  by  Arthur,  representing 
God's  grace.  Even  so,  he  is  in  such  a  weakened  state  that  Una  must  take 
him  to  the  House  of  Holiness  for  penance  and  healing.  Pembroke's  render- 
ing is  equally  metaphorical: 

How  many  fast  imprisoned  lye 

in  shade  of  death,  and  horror  blind, 
whose  feete  as  Iron  fetters  tye, 

soe  heavy  anguish  cloggs  their  mind!  (25-28) 

That  is,  anguish  "cloggs"  (in  the  old  sense  of  "fetters")  the  mind  as  iron 
fetters  the  feet  of  prisoners.  The  next  group  are  the  many  who  follow  Folly 
into  the  same  predicament,  contemplating  suicide  because  of  their  sins. 

How  many  wantonly  missled, 

while  fooles,  they  follow  Follies  traine, 
for  sinne  confined  to  their  bedd 
this  gwerdon  of  their  folly  gaine. 
their  loathing  soule  doth  foode  refiraine, 

and  hardly,  hardly  failing  breath 
can  now  his  ending  gasp  restraine 

from  entring  at  the  gate  of  death.  (41-48) 

Here  Pembroke  uses  Spenserian  language  such  as  "anguish"  (cf.  "hellish 
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anguish,"  ix.49)  even  as  she  stays  close  to  her  originals  in  content. 
Redcrosse,  in  his  capture  by  the  giant  Orgoglio,  imprisonment,  and  subse- 
quent encounter  with  Despair,  is  like  those  in  the  Psalm;  he  is  in  despair 
because  of  his  sins  and  seeks  death.  Those  in  the  Psalm  passively  abstain 
from  food,  like  Despair  himself  whose  cheeks  are  so  shrunken  "as  he  did 
never  dine"  (ix.35.9).  Redcrosse  is  offered  a  number  of  more  active  forms 
of  suicide  ("swords,  ropes,  poison,  fire"),  and  then  is  handed  a  dagger  (st. 
50-51).  Terwent  wisely  warns  them  never  to  "try  his  guilefuU  traine" 
(ix.31.9),  as  Pembroke  shows  those  who  "follow  Follies  traine"  (42).  Her 
description  of  the  prisoners,  "yet  when  their  hart  with  grief  declin'd/  now 
helplesse  quight  and  hopelesse  lies"  (31-32),  may  echo  Spenser's  descrip- 
tion of  Despair's  rendering  of  his  victims  "hopelesse  hartlesse"  (st.  29). 
Similarly  her  phrasing  "and  hardly,  hardly  failing  breath/  can  now  his 
ending  gasp  restraine/  from  entring  at  the  gate  of  death"  appears  to  echo 
Spenser's  description  of  the  despairing  man  "that  loatheth  living  breath" 
(ix.38.8).  Both  poets  describe  suicidal  despair,  caused  by  sin  and  folly,  as 
a  dark  prison  from  which  the  godly  can  be  delivered  only  by  God's  grace. 
In  this  historical  Psalm,  as  in  her  "Astrea"  and  other  narrative  Psalms, 
Pembroke's  words  resonate  with  Spenserian  allusions.  This  may  indicate 
that,  despite  the  gulf  between  their  social  positions,  Pembroke's  poetic 
relationship  with  Spenser  approximated  that  of  pupil  and  master,  particu- 
larly early  in  her  literary  endeavors  as  she  modeled  some  of  her  work  on 
his.  Such  a  literary  debt  to  Spenser  need  not  imply  much  personal  con- 
tact, but  it  could  nonetheless  unsettle  the  usual  power  relationship  of  poet 
and  patron.  If,  as  I  believe,  Pembroke  and  Lodowick  Bryskett  worked  with 
Spenser  to  assemble  the  Astrophel  volume,  then  Pembroke  and  Spenser 
were  personally  acquainted  or  at  least  in  contact  through  their  mutual 
friend  Bryskett.  Perhaps  on  occasion  Spenser  had  seen  her  face,  as  he 
claimed.  But  even  if  they  never  met,  and  even  if  Pembroke  had  no  part  in 
the  Astrophel  volume,  she  signals  her  debt  to  Spenser  in  specific  allusions 
to  The  Shepheardes  Calender  and  particularly  to  The  Faerie  Queene.  She  was 
indeed  one  of  the  earliest  Spenserian  poets. 
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Margaret  Hoby's  Diary: 

Women's  Reading  Practices  and  the 

Gendering  of  the  Reformation  Subject 


ITS  ENTRIES  COVERING  THE  YEARS  1599-1605,  Margaret  Hoby's  diary  as- 
sumes particular  significance  as  the  first  extant  diary  written  by  an  English- 
woman (Ponsonby,  Diaries,  44).  While  it  provides  Uttle  information  about 
her  deepest  thoughts  and  feehngs,  Hoby's  diary  remains  a  repository  of 
information  about  the  daily  life  of  an  early  modem  woman:  her  devotional 
routines,  her  forms  of  sociality,  her  household  activities.*  It  is  perhaps 
most  informative,  however,  about  her  practices  of  reading.  Her  diary  repre- 
sents a  life  saturated  by  print;  much  of  Hoby's  time  is  spent  in  reading 
Scripture  and  contemporary  devotional  authors,  as  well  as  in  copying  read- 
ing material  into  her  commonplace  and  testament  books.  The  religious  dis- 
cipline shaping  her  reading  also  underlay  her  writing  of  her  diary.  Address- 
ing the  question  "Am  I  saved?",  Hoby's  diary  is  primarily  an  exercise  in 


'  Houlbrooke  notes  Hoby's  diary  as  "an  unrivalled  picture  of  the  daily  activities  of 
a  country  gentlewoman"  (English  Family  Life,  15;  see  also  55-60);  Wilcox  mentions 
Hoby's  pressing  of  quinces  ("Private  Writing,"  56)  and  her  instruction  of  her  household 
(67);  Fletcher  discusses  her  keeping  of  household  books,  making  of  gingerbread,  and 
dressing  of  wounds  {Gender,  Sex,  and  Subordination,  178-79,  233);  Cahn  describes  Hoby's 
relative  economic  independence  on  her  estate,  where  she  made  her  own  ale,  as  opposed 
to  her  economic  dependence  on  buying  goods  in  London  {Industry  of  Devotion,  46).  Sher- 
man discusses  the  awareness  of  time  demonstrated  in  her  diary  {Telling  Time,  52-53).  As 
noted  below,  Hoby's  spiritual  regimen  is  discussed  by  a  number  of  critics,  including  Craw- 
ford, Walker,  Collinson,  and  Willen. 
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the  Puritan  discipline  of  self-examination,  a  pre-condition  for  "assurance" 
or  certain  knowledge  of  election. 

As  a  form  of  self-examination,  Hoby's  diary  provides  invaluable  in- 
sights into  the  interiority  of  the  Reformation  subject,  especially  as  in- 
flected by  gender.^  In  particular,  as  it  records  the  nature  and  specific  cir- 
cumstances of  her  reading,  Hoby's  diary  demonstrates  the  significant  role 
of  reading  practices  in  shaping  the  subjectivity  of  Hoby  and  of  other 
women  in  the  Reformation.  As  represented  in  her  diary,  reading  practices 
structured  Hoby's  relationships  both  inwardly  with  God  as  well  as  out- 
wardly with  her  household  and  local  society.  As  she  read  alone  or  with  her 
chaplain,  Hoby  worked  to  discover  or  create  an  inward,  spiritual  identity. 
She  also  rendered  up  to  God  a  profitable  use  of  her  time.  As  she  read  with 
her  household  or  with  the  "good  wiffes"  of  the  neighborhood,  Hoby's 
reading  performed  important  social  and  even  political  functions.  In  both 
private  and  communal  reading,  Hoby's  diary  indicates  alternatives  to  the 
strict  marital  subordination  Lawrence  Stone  has  claimed  for  Puritan  house- 
holds {Family,  Sex  and  Marriage,  136-46).  Moreover,  the  centrality  of  her 
chaplain  Mr.  Rhodes  to  her  reading  breaks  down  any  simple  binary  opposi- 
tion between  communal  and  private  reading  and  the  forms  of  interiority 
formed  through  these  practices.^  This  essay  argues  that  the  insights  about 
gendered  subjectivity  provided  by  Margaret  Hoby's  diary  necessitate  a  re- 
assessment of  the  separate  and  individual  interiority  assumed  for  the  Eng- 
lish Reformation  subject.^ 


^  Crawford  and  Willen  are  bodi  particularly  active  in  this  recent  attention  to 
gendering  the  Reformation  subject.  Interestingly,  Porterfield  discusses  the  "female  piety" 
of  male  ministers  TTiomas  Hooker,  TTiomas  Shepard,  and  John  Cotton  in  New  England 
{Female  Piety,  40-79). 

^  Chodorow  (Mothering)  explores  the  tendency  of  women  to  define  themselves  in 
relationships  with  others.  Sidonie  Smith  {Poetics)  applies  this  perception  to  women's 
autobiography.  Stanton  argues  that  this  relatedness  is  not  innate,  but  a  product  of  "the 
dependence  imposed  on  women  by  the  patriarchal  system"  ("Autogynography,"  14). 
Nussbaum  expresses  skepticism  concerning  an  "inherent  female  self"  and  poses  instead 
"a  cultural  'predicament'  of  gender  distinctions"  {Autobiographical  Subject,  176)  in 
women's  spiritual  autobiographies  of  a  later  period.  Gilligan  will  be  discussed  below. 

*  This  assumption  is  so  wide-spread  as  to  be  virtually  universal;  Sinfield  (FaultUnes) 
and  Maus  {Inwardness  and  Theater)  write  particularly  well  on  this  subject  of  Calvinist 
interiority  or  inwardness.  The  blurring  of  social  and  solitary  religious  experience  in 
Hoby's  diary,  especially  in  her  reading  practices,  also  casts  into  question  the  distinction 
between  modem  terms  such  as  "interiority"  and  "subjectivity,"  both  used  in  place  of  the 
"soul,"  the  term  most  likely  to  be  used  by  early  modems  to  express  what  is  "inside"  the 
self.  Among  modem  scholars,  "interiority"  tends  to  mean  that  which  is  within  the  soli- 
tary self  or  the  self  in  reference  to  God  rather  than  to  society;  while  "subjectivity"  refers 
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In  its  rigorous  self-analysis  of  one's  own  thoughts  and  actions,  often 
through  disciplined  routines  of  reading,  meditation,  and  prayer,  the  Cal- 
vinist  technique  of  the  self  underlying  Hoby's  diary  was  not  in  itself  in- 
flected by  gender.  An  early  exercise  in  the  Puritan  practice  of  self-exami- 
nation, Hoby's  diary  was  drawn  from  the  most  contemporary  devotional 
thinkers  to  form  what  was  in  her  day  a  "new  and  exciting  pattern  for  a 
significant  and  adventurous  life"  (Watkins,  Puritan  Experience,  14).  Wil- 
liam Perkins  and  Richard  Greenham,  the  authors  she  mentioned  most  in 
her  diary,  were  prominent  Puritan  leaders  in  the  movement  to  examine 
the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  believers  for  signs  of  spiritual  illness  or  health 
(Haller,  Rise  of  Puritanism,  30,  92;  Merrill,  WiUiam  Perkins,  xv).  This  move- 
ment, however,  was  not  limited  to  Puritans.  Alan  Sinfield  has  described 
a  variety  of  Reformation  writings  as  engaged  in  the  "self-conscious  deploy- 
ment and  cultivation  of  self-awareness  ...  a  project  for  actualizing  inter- 
iority"  {FaidtUnes,  160)  through  an  immediate  and  personal  relationship 
with  God.  Even  if  (or  especially  if)  the  results  were  sometimes  depressing, 
self-examination  offered  its  own  rewards  for,  according  to  Sinfield,  Refor- 
mation subjects  found  the  act  of  savoring  the  "nuances  of  one's  spiritual 
condition"  reassuring  as  a  way  of  determining  that  their  souls  were  "in 
place"  {Faultlines,  159-60).  To  quote  Donne's  Holy  Sonnet  19:  "Those  are 
my  best  days,  when  I  shake  with  fear."^ 

At  first  glance,  however,  the  interiority  cultivated  in  other  Reforma- 
tion writings  is  not  immediately  apparent  in  Hoby's  diary.  Unlike  later 
diaries  of  this  kind,  Hoby's  diary  records  few  of  her  own  thoughts  or 
details  of  her  spiritual  struggles;  and  Retha  Wamicke's  dismissal  of  Hoby's 
diary  as  a  "dry  recitation  of  routine  events"  which  shows  "no  real  capaci- 
ty for  self-knowledge  or  self-analysis"  QX^omen  of  the  En^ish  Renaissance, 
148)  is  an  understandable  modem  response.  Rather  than  a  confession  of 
intimate  feelings,  much  of  Hoby's  diary  consists  of  a  scrupulous  documen- 
tation of  how  she  spent  her  time.  In  this  respect,  Hoby's  diary  resembles 
a  sort  of  household  account  book,  with  spiritual  credits  and  debits  for  time 
well  or  badly  spent.^  Hoby's  diary  often  lists  ordinary  acts:  saying  morning 


to  the  paradox  inherent  in  a  more  social  self  at  once  a  "subject"  or  agent  of  a  culture 
and  also  "subjected"  or  shaped  by  its  various  often  contradictory  discourses  and  relations 
of  power. 

^  Sinfield  quotes  this  line  {Fauldines,  160);  Lake  {Moderate  Puritans)  and  Rozett 
("Rhetoric  of  the  Elect")  write  well  on  assurance. 

^  Hoby  in  fact  records  financial  transactions  on,  for  example,  March  28,  1600,  when 
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prayers,  eating  breakfast,  writing  out  a  sermon,  talking  with  her  husband, 
discussing  a  book  with  her  chaplain,  eating  supper,  having  a  headache, 
going  to  bed.  The  entries  generally  record  her  rigorous  discipline  of  daily 
prayers  and  devotional  reading  within  a  variable  sequence  of  repeatable 
actions,  such  as  one  structuring  the  entry  for  November  4,  1599:  "after 
. . .  and,  Sonne  after  that,  . . .  then  to  supper,  and  after  that  to  privat 
prairs,  and  so  to  bed"  {Diary,  81-82). 

While  Hoby  does  not  describe  the  state  of  her  soul  directly,  she  pro- 
vides considerable  indirect  information  concerning  the  inwardness  she 
developed  as  a  Calvinist  woman  through  the  books  she  reads,  through  her 
documentation  and  interpretation  of  physical  and  spiritual  illness,  and 
through  her  accounting  for  her  time.  All  three  of  these  activities  are  inti- 
mately related.  Reading  represents  a  profitable  use  of  time;  unprofitable 
uses  of  time  are  punished  by  God  with  physical  ailments  such  as  head- 
aches; Hoby  uses  books  by  contemporary  authors  such  as  William  Perkins 
and  Richard  Greenham  to  determine  which  activities  are  profitable.  These 
practices  combine  in  the  primary  purpose  of  Hoby 's  diary,  as  a  "Course  of 
examenation"  {Diary,  70)  through  which  she  perceived,  or  attempted  to 
perceive,  her  inward  self  through  the  gaze  of  God.  Only  through  His  scru- 
tiny could  she  discern  her  "true"  identity— that  is,  whether  she  were  elect 
or  reprobate.  Good  deeds  could  not  change  this  predestined  identity.  But 
through  a  careful  examination  of  her  deeds,  and  her  fluctuations  in  spiritu- 
al states,  she  could,  in  theory,  replicate  God's  gaze  upon  her  soul  to 
achieve  "assurance"  if  she  were,  in  fact,  elect. 

It  is  with  this  purpose  of  examining  her  life  for  signs  of  election  that 
Hoby  details  her  spiritual  exercises,  including  especially  her  reading. 
Hoby's  routine  was  not  in  itself  unusual  for  devout  women  of  the  gentry 
class,  whose  piety  came  to  resemble  "a  kind  of  self-imposed  career"  (Men- 
delson,  "Stuart  Women's  Diaries,"  189).  As  Diane  Willen  has  aptly  noted 
for  Protestant  women,  "Denied  the  status  of  the  Puritan  divine,  women 
might  seek  the  greater  status  of  Puritan  saint"  ("Godly  Women,"  563). 
Compared  with  other  Reformation  women,  Hoby  is,  however,  unusual  in 


she  did  "receive  munie  of  Steven  Tubley  the  last  paiment  for  his  land"  (Diary,  110).  See 
Perkins  (Work,  474)  for  an  explicit  comparison  between  account  books  and  self-exami- 
nation, with  "bills  of  receipt"  of  "graces,  blessings  and  gifts"  and  "bills  of  expenses"  as 
the  "large  considerations  of  our  own  sins."  Perkins  argues  further  that  "Tradesmen  for 
their  temporal  estates  keep  in  their  shops  books  of  receipts  and  expenses:  shall  we  not 
then  much  more  do  the  like  for  our  spiritual  estates?" 
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her  acute  awareness  of  time  even  to  the  hour.  When  most  people  told 
time  by  the  chimes  of  the  parish  church,  Margaret  Hoby  had  internalized 
a  sense  of  time-discipline  to  an  unusual  extent.^  Scholars  have  noted  how 
Puritans,  with  their  popular  Pauline  quotation,  "Redeem  the  time,"  were 
on  the  forefront  of  this  transition  to  capitalism  which  treated  time  like 
money,  as  profitably  or  wastefiiUy  spent.®  Hoby's  diary  demonstrates  the 
centrality  of  the  domestic  space  as  a  crucial  locus  of  this  shift. 

Hoby's  diary  is  also  invaluable  as  a  practical  record  of  which  activities 
a  Puritan  woman  considered  useftil  to  her  spiritual  welfare  and  which  she 
did  not.  She  did  not  record  spiritual  qualms  over  moderate  recreation  such 
as  occasional  bowling  (May  16,  1600:  120)  and  fishing  with  a  friend  (June 
2,  16(X):  123).  Also  permissible  was  attending  to  household  matters:  mak- 
ing "wax  lights"  or  candles  (August  10,  1601:  182),  preserving  "damsons" 
or  plums  (Sept.  23,  1601:  187),  paying  wages  and  bills  (October  17,  1601: 
189).  But  idleness,  and  particularly  the  idleness  of  talking  to  no  particular 
purpose,  posed  a  significant  spiritual  problem.  On  July  1,  1600,  for  exam- 
ple, she  "grieved"  for  time  lost  in  useless  conversation  at  her  mother's 
house  in  Linton: 

I  praied,  and  then  walked  with  a  stranger  with  whom  I  hard  litle 
good  talke,  and  therfor  the  time,  as  ill  bestowed,  I  greeued  for. 
(131;  also  103) 

For  Hoby,  even  small  moments  of  idleness  became  highly  significant. 
Representing  her  routine  as  divinely  ordered,  her  diary  conveys  a  sacra- 
mental perception  of  time  in  which  its  most  ordinary  uses  represented  dra- 
matic confrontations  between  her  soul  and  the  wiles  of  Satan.^ 

Hoby's  practices  of  reading  were  directly  linked  to  the  value  she  placed 
on  her  industry.  On  November  4,  1603,  an  encounter  with  an  unsatisfac- 
tory dinner  guest  apparently  caused  her  to  regret  loss  of  time  from  reading 
and  other  spiritual  activities: 


^  See  E.  P.  TTiompson  (Customs  in  Common)  for  a  definitive  essay  on  time-discipline 
and  Puritanism. 

*  Jorgensen  {Redeeming  Shakespeare's  Words)  and  Waller  {Strong  Necessity)  summarize 
scholarship  on  diis  issue.  For  contemporary  statements,  see,  for  example,  Whateley 
(Redemption  of  Time)  and  Carpenter  (Time  Complaining). 

'  Stuart  Sherman  ably  points  out  that  time-discipline,  especially  in  its  early  stages, 
could  empower  as  well  as  control  {TelUng  Time,  21-22);  he  also  discusses  Hoby's  com- 
bination of  "theocentric  time,  focussed  on  acts  of  piety,"  and  a  more  "eclectic  compre- 
hensiveness of  temporality"  (52-53). 
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Mr  pollard,  the  Head  Constable,  dined  with  us:  stronge  is  the  force 
of  vanitie  but  the  Lord  is  greater  then  all:  readinge,  praier,  and  the 
word,  be  exelent  Helpes  to  a  godly  and  peaceable  life  Ease  slaethe 
the  foollishe.  (208) 

Perhaps  Mr.  Pollard  troubled  her  with  "vaine  talke"  or  perhaps,  as  head 
constable,  he  provided  details  about  lives  which  were  not  "godly  and 
peaceable."  In  either  case,  her  entry  represents  reading  as  a  form  of  spir- 
itual industriousness  contrasted  to  the  soul-killing  "Ease"  indulged  in  only 
by  the  "foollishe."  A  glance  at  the  appended  list  of  Hoby's  reading  dem- 
onstrates that  she  wasted  no  time  in  idle  books  any  more  than  in  idle  con- 
versation. William  Perkins  in  fact  makes  this  comparison  between  idle  talk 
and  idle  reading  explicit: '° 

All  this  which  is  set  down  concerning  speech,  must  as  well  be 
practised  in  writing,  as  in  speaking.  Wherby  are  condemned  bal- 
lads, books  of  love,  all  idle  discourses  and  histories  being  nothing 
else  but  enticements  and  baites  unto  manifolde  sinnes:  fitter  for 
sodome  and  gomorrha,  then  for  Gods  Church. 

This  construction  of  Hoby's  reading  act  determined  the  books  she  read; 
and  she  used  her  reading  to  inform  the  way  she  led  her  life.  All  of  the 
works  Hoby  mentioned  in  her  diary  represented  a  spiritually  profitable 
consumption  of  her  time.  Except  perhaps  for  her  herbal  and  an  Apology 
of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  every  book  Hoby  mentioned  in  her  diary  was  religious 
in  content.''  Her  most-mentioned  authors,  Perkins  and  Greenham,  as 
well  as  Bownde  and  Rogers,  were  at  the  forefront  in  the  Protestant  move- 
ment to  apply  abstract  doctrine  to  the  practices  of  everyday  life.  Perkins's 
influential  Golden  Chaine  addressed  such  homely  questions  as  what  forms 
of  recreation  are  permissible  (M5),  whether  it  is  morally  permissible  for  a 


'°  Doctrine,  L1113,  as  quoted  by  Wright,  Middk'class  Culture,  232;  see  also  his  letter 
"To  all  ignorant  people  that  desire  to  be  instmcted,"  in  his  Foundation  of  Christian 
Religion  (1595),  where  he  lists  thirty-two  ignorant  beliefs,  including  #14  "that  merrie 
ballads  and  bookes,  such  as  Scoggin,  Bevis  of  Southampton,  etc.  are  good  to  drive  away 
time,  and  to  remove  hart  quames"  (sic)  (A2);  see  Works,  143. 

•'  Even  these  books  could  also  be  described  as  religious  in  some  sense.  Hoby  used  her 
herbal  in  a  practice  of  piety,  of  curing  her  dependents  on  her  estate.  Politics  was  not 
easily  separated  from  religion  at  this  time,  and  the  overtaking  of  Essex's  men  by  the 
Queen's  forces  was  probably  perceived  as  an  act  of  God's  will  for  England.  In  addition, 
this  work  would  have  been  of  personal  interest  since  the  earl  of  Essex  had  been  her 
brother-in-law  by  her  first  marriage. 
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man  to  flee  a  city  in  times  of  plague  (M6),  whether  baptism  by  a  heretic  is 
effectual  (Q8v).  Her  diary  follows  Greenham's  counsel  to  believers  to  "sit 
in  judgement  over  our  selves,  and  to  keepe  a  solemne  court  in  our  own 
consciences"  (Wo^^,  Fl;  65).  Centered  on  the  reading  of  Scripture  and 
the  discussion  of  sermons,  Hoby's  austere  Sundays  reflected  her  conformity 
with  Greenham's  A  Treatise  of  the  Sabboth  and  his  stepson  Nicholas 
Bownde's  Doctrine  of  the  Sabbath  plainely  layde  forth,  two  works  particularly 
important  to  the  Sabbatarian  movement,  that  "shibboleth  of  the  Puri- 
tans" (Hill,  Society  and  Puritanism,  501)  which  was  polarizing  communities 
at  about  that  time.  Richard  Rogers,  described  as  "another  Greenham"  by 
his  editor  Steven  Egerton,  attempted  to  provide  a  Protestant  "direction" 
for  the  daily  life  of  a  Christian,  a  kind  of  "do-it-yourself"  practical  theolo- 
gy (Rogers  A3;  Collinson,  Godly  People,  36).'^ 

In  Grave  Counsels,  Greenham  was  particularly  specific  in  devising  ways 
to  apply  pious  reading  to  everyday  practice:  he  set  forth  "certaine  rules" 
to  indicate  whether  an  example  or  doctrine  applied  to  the  reader's  own 
life  QX^orkes,  Civ;  18-19);  and  he  also  provided  directions  for  how  to  medi- 
tate on  private  reading  as  a  means  to  "call  our  selves  to  account  before 
Gods  judgement  seate"  (D3v;  38).  Hoby's  diary  followed  Greenham's 
doctrine  and  even  his  language.  Greenham  classified  reading  with  "hear- 
ing, conferring,  praying,  singing,  and  meditating"  as  spiritual  exercises  to 
be  used  to  "see  and  feele  our  naturall  corruption"  (C2;  19).  Similarly, 
Hoby's  entry  for  April  23,  1602  classifies  her  reading  with  prayer  as  an 
exercise  enabling  her  to  find  and  correct  her  sins: 

I  have  Continewed  my  duties  of  praier  and  readinge,  both  findinge 
my  corruption  and  receivinge  stringth.  (197) 

Elsewhere,  Hoby's  wording  also  suggests  her  specific  use  of  Greenham's 
text  in  her  interpretation  of  the  events  of  her  spiritual  life.  Greenham  de- 
scribed the  ways  Satan  would  "buffet"  believers  (Workes,  E7;  61-62),  often 
by  moving  them  to  despair  or  to  a  spiritual  overconfidence  causing  them 
to  neglect  "those  waies  and  meanes,  whereby  others  have  and  we  ought  to 
have  this  goodnes  and  power  of  God  conveied  into  us."  It  was  in  this  lat- 
ter sense,  of  neglecting  spiritual  duties,  or  in  performing  them  with  "dull- 
ness" (Civ;  18),  that  Hoby  followed  Greenham.  Hoby  used  the  term  "buffett" 
to  refer  to  Satan's  interference  with  her  ability  to  attend  to  God's  word: 


'^  Willen,  "Women  and  Religion,"  149  includes  Hoby's  reading  of  Fox,  Cartwright, 
Perkins,  Greenham  in  her  discussion  of  the  importance  of  literacy  to  Protestant  women. 
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This  day  I  hard  the  exercises  and  now,  as  though  Satan  would 
returne,  I  felte  his  buffets:  but  I  know  my  god  will  make  them,  in 
the  end,  profetable  to  me.  (July  18,  1602:  199) 

Similarly,  a  few  days  later,  she  wrote: 

This  morning  it  pleased  the  Lord  lustly,  but  yet  mercifully,  to 
suffer  satans  buffetts  so  that  I  hard  not  the  morninge  exercise  so 
frutfully  as  I  ought,  but  after  ward,  I  praise  god,  I  was  refresshed. 
(Aug.  1,  1602:  199) 

This  perception  that  Satan's  "buffetts"  are  allowed  by  the  Lord  to  test  and 
thus  develop  her  soul  explains  a  discrepancy  in  her  apparent  application 
of  Perkins's  Golden  Chaine  to  her  practice  of  writing  in  her  diary.  In  this 
popular  work,  Perkins  divides  Satan's  attacks  into  three  forms  of  "as- 
saults," each  with  a  recommended  form  of  resistance.  The  first  "assault" 
occurs  when  the  devil  hardens  hearts  to  God's  word,  which  causes  "cold- 
ness in  receiving  the  word  and  a  neglect  thereof"  (Work,  239).  Hoby's 
understanding  that  Satan's  assaults  are  allowed  and  even  used  by  God  for 
the  good  of  her  soul  explains  the  divine  source  of  this  "Inward  assalte." 

After  that  I  wrougt  a  litle,  and  neclected  my  custom  of  praier,  for 
which,  as  for  many  other  sinnes,  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  punishe  me 
with  an  Inward  assalte:  But  I  know  the  Lord  hath  pardoned  it  be- 
cause he  is  true  of  his  promise,  and  if  I  had  not  taken  this  Course 
of  examenation,  I  think  I  had  for  gotten  itt.  (Sept.  10,  1599:  70) 

Demonstrating  the  central  role  of  her  diary-writing  in  creating  a  sense  of 
her  soul  as  "in  place,"  this  entry  proclaims  the  necessity  of  self-exami- 
nation for  understanding  the  causal  relationship  between  her  neglect  of 
prayers  and  its  punishment. 

Hoby  often  used  her  diary  to  understand  physical  ailments  as  a  sign  of 
sin.  In  this  use,  also,  she  was  confirmed  by  her  reading  of  Perkins,  who 
compares  God  to  a  physician  causing  pain  in  the  healing  process  {Work, 
244),  and  by  Greenham,  who  describes  God's  use  of  illness  to  discipline 
the  flesh  (Workes,  E6v;  61).  As  evidence  of  God's  special  interest  in  the 
state  of  a  believer's  soul,  these  afflictions  in  themselves  signified  election 
for,  as  Peter  Lake  has  ably  explained,  God  inflicted  "castigatory  punish- 
ments" on  only  His  elect  for  their  amendment,  while  He  inflicted  "judica- 
tory punishments"  upon  the  reprobate  {Moderate  Puritans,  150).  Thus, 
Hoby's  "feblenis  of  stomak  and  paine  of  my  head"  of  August  17,  1599  rep- 
resented God's  "gentle  corriction"  to  let  her  feel  "he  was  reconsiled"  to 
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her  (64).  On  February  28,  1599/1600,  she  recorded  a  toothache  which, 
after  "emest  Invocation,"  was  taken  away  as  an  "assurance  of  godes 
Loue"  (106).i' 

In  Hoby's  diary,  such  assurances  were  always  temporary,  and  her 
spiritual  status  never  seemed  to  be  finally  determined.  As  determined 
through  the  Calvinist  standards  of  Perkins  and  Greenham,  Hoby's  Diary 
traces  a  devolution  of  her  spiritual  life.  Hoby  increasingly  neglects  her 
pious  exercises,  and,  in  these  omissions,  another  form  of  inwardness  be- 
comes visible  in  resistance  to  these  disciplines  of  reading,  praying,  and 
writing.  On  November  15,  1599/1600,  she  records  her  "Couldnes"  to  "all 
sperituall  exercises"  (83-84).  On  May  4,  1600  (171),  she  describes  a  per- 
ceived negligence  which  was  brought  into  existence  through  her  rigorous 
dedication  to  self-imposed  spiritual  exercises:  "After  a  few  drowsie  praiers 
I  went  about  the  house,  omittinge,  thorowe  necclegence,  some  exercise 
before  I  practiced."  Shorter  and  spread  further  apart  in  time,  her  entries 
begin  to  include  events,  especially  unpleasant  events,  occurring  to  her 
neighbors.  She  describes  at  length  a  two-headed  cow  born  in  the  neigh- 
borhood (May  5,  1601:  171).  She  seems  to  have  lost  interest  in  her  spiritu- 
al condition.  A  brief  revival  of  interest  in  her  inner  state  flares  up  briefly 
as  she  describes  self-examination  as  a  godly  use  of  time  too  long  omitted: 

At  Night  I  thought  to  writt  my  daies  loumee  as  before,  because,  in 
the  readinge  over  some  of  my  former  spent  time,  I  founde  some 
profitt  might  be  made  of  that  Course  from  which,  thorow  too 
much  neccligence,  I  had  a  Longe  time  dissisted:  but  they  are  un- 
worthye  of  godes  benefittes  and  especiall  favours  that  Can  finde  no 
time  to  make  a  thankfiill  recorde  of  them.  (216) 

Writing  in  her  diary  finally  seems  to  become  too  arduous  a  task,  and  by 
her  own  standards,  she  became  "unworthye  of  godes  benefittes  and  espe- 
ciall favours."  The  close  of  her  diary  suggests  her  weariness  with  this  rigor- 
ous spiritual  regimen. 

Margaret  Hoby's  illnesses  signaling  deviations  from  His  will,  her 
occasional  coldness  as  to  prayer,  the  neglect  and  final  termination  of  her 
daily  routine:  these  all  suggest  the  difficulties  inherent  in  adopting  God's 
gaze.  It  was  through  these  efforts  and  in  these  doubts  that  the  Calvinist 
form  of  inwardness  evolved,  for  men  and  women  alike.  Katherine  Maus 


•^  Also  see  Willen,  "Women  and  Religion,"  147  for  God's  infliction  of  "bodily  pun- 
ishments" on  Hoby. 
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has  recently  described  this  inwardness  as  a  tension  between  "divine  and 
human  observation"  as  delineated  by  William  Perkins: 

Perkins  conceives  each  individual  as  simultaneously  the  object  of 
a  double  scrutiny:  of  a  human  vision  that  is  fallible,  partial,  and 
superficial,  and  of  a  divine  vision  that  is  infallible,  complete,  and 
penetrating.  {Inwardness  and  Theater,  11) 

If  assurance  were  certainly  and  irreversibly  attained,  the  two  scrutinies 
would  merge  and  inwardness  would  vanish. 

The  double  scrutiny  described  by  Maus  is  perhaps  implicit  in  any  diary, 
which  ostensibly  takes  as  its  rhetorical  circumstance  a  divided  self  simul- 
taneously functioning  as  writer  and  audience  (Ong,  "Writer's  Audience," 
20).  What  determines  the  character  of  a  diary,  and  of  the  inwardness  it 
discovers  or  produces,  is  the  nature  of  the  interpreting  self.  In  Hoby's 
diary,  the  Calvinist  "watchful,  interpreting  self"  (Graham,  "Women's 
Writing,"  214)  attempted  to  replicate  the  surveillance  of  a  God  "from 
whom  no  secrets  were  hid."'^  Absolute  success  would  have  produced  a 
perfect  panopticon  and  the  cessation  of  writing.  Apparently  ending 
through  negligence  rather  than  from  attainment  of  assurance,  Hoby  never 
achieved  absolute  success  in  the  period  covered  by  her  diary.  Yet  in  the 
inwardness  produced  by  her  necessary  failure  to  merge  her  scrutiny  with 
God's,  Hoby  and  other  believers  employing  this  Calvinist  technique  of  the 
self  anticipated  the  birth  of  the  modern  soul  described  by  Foucault  by  at 
least  a  century.'^ 

For  Hoby,  the  act  of  reading  was  an  integral  part  of  this  production  of 
inwardness,  as  becomes  evident  in  entries  such  as  this  one  from  July  18, 
1600: 

I  Came  into  publeck  praers  and,  after,  to  privat,  wher  I  please  the 
lord  to  touch  my  hart  with  such  sorow,  for  some  offence  Cometted, 
that  I  hope  the  lord,  for  his  sonnes  sake,  hath  pardoned  it  accord- 
inge  to  his  promise,  which  is  ever  lust:  after,  I  reed  apaper  which 
wrought  a  further  humiliation  in  me,  I  thanke  god.  (132-33) 


'*  Maus  {Inwardness  and  Theater,  1 1)  quotes  and  discusses  this  line  from  the  Prayer 
Book  of  Queen  Elizabeth  1559. 

'^  See  especially  Foucault's  Discipline  and  Punish.  As  Sinfield  has  noted,  Protestant 
modes  of  self-examination  moved  the  self-construction  discerned  by  Foucault  for  the 
Catholic  practice  of  confession  inside  the  conscience,  so  that  "the  interlocutor  is  now, 
in  one  sense,  simply  God  and  the  conscience"  {FaultUnes,  163). 
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This  passage  suggests  the  double  scrutiny  at  the  core  of  Calvinist  inward- 
ness as  traditionally  conceived.  Seeing  her  offense  through  God's  gaze  and 
private  prayer,  she  achieved  redemptive  sorrow;  yet  her  "hope"  rather 
than  certainty  of  God's  pardon  reveals  her  uncertainty  of  maintaining  that 
gaze.  Reading  functioned  in  the  same  way  as  prayer,  as  her  "further  hu' 
miliation,"  extended  from  her  earlier  sorrow  over  her  offense.  In  this  prac- 
tice, Hoby  was  not  reading  for  information  or  for  entertainment,  but  for  a 
direct  spiritual  and  very  inward  effect  on  her  soul.'^ 

To  what  extent  was  Hoby's  "further  humiliation"  an  aspect  of  a 
spiritual  experience  that  was  gendered  female?  Was  she  more  prone  to 
spiritual  doubts  because  of  her  gender?  Did  the  cross-gender  identification 
of  a  religious  woman  and  a  God  represented  as  masculine  make  a  differ- 
ence to  the  kind  of  inwardness  which  Hoby  developed?  These  are  difficult 
questions,  and  as  in  a  discussion  of  any  person's  spirituality,  it  is  important 
not  to  address  any  of  them  with  too  much  certainty.  Yet  it  can  be  noted 
that  gender  seldom  emerges  as  an  explicit  topic  in  Hoby's  diary.  Hoby's 
relationship  with  God  seems  particularly  uninformed  by  gender  roles,  per- 
haps in  part  because  she  adopted  specific  doctrines  and  techniques  of  read- 
ing from  male  authors  such  as  Perkins  and  Greenham,  who  addressed  read- 
ers of  either  unspecified  or  male  gender.  Utterly  dependent  on  God's 
grace,  Calvinist  men,  like  Calvinist  women,  were  also  subject  to  "further 
humiliation."  Calvinist  men,  like  Calvinist  women,  looked  for  signs  of 
assurance  as  to  the  state  of  their  souls;  and  they  also  suffered  periods  of 
insecurity  as  well  as  of  comfortable  assurance.  There  is  a  sense  in  which 
Margaret  Hoby,  as  well  as  other  Reformation  women,  may  have  found  in 
private  religious  exercises  a  focus  upon  the  states  of  their  souls  which  in 
fact  freed  them  momentarily  from  gender  roles.  Yet  Reformation  women 
incorporated  their  religious  experiences  into  lives  which  were,  for  the  most 
part,  strongly  affected  by  gender.  Gender  influenced  the  temptations  they 
experienced,  their  mobility  in  the  world,  the  nature  of  their  daily  routines, 
the  power  they  did  or  did  not  hold  in  their  religious  communities.  Above 
all,  gender  influenced  women's  relationships  with  others:  their  husbands, 
the  members  of  their  households,  and  their  chaplains.  From  this  perspec- 
tive, even  the  private  religious  interiority  of  Reformation  women  was 
formed  by  a  larger  social  network  that  gave  shape  to  their  lives.  This  social 
component  of  devotional  life  becomes  particularly  apparent  in  Margaret 


'*  In  this  passage,  it  is  difficult  not  to  invest  her  handwriting  mistake  of  "I"  for  "it" 
with  significance,  so  that  "it  pleased  the  lord"  became  "I  please  the  lord." 
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Hoby's  practice  of  reading  with  others.  While  this  practice  accompUshed 
various  interpersonal  goals  within  the  household  as  well  as  within  the 
community,  it  also  raises  the  question  of  whether  even  the  most  seemingly 
private  forms  of  interiority  may  finally  be  social  in  nature. 

II 

In  the  passage  representing  reading  as  humiliation,  Hoby's  parallel  be- 
tween reading  and  private  prayer  suggests  that  she  experienced  this  desired 
humiliation  alone.  Titling  her  chapter  on  women's  autobiographical 
writings  after  Hoby's  phrase  "busie  in  my  clositt,"  Kim  Walker  emphasizes 
the  private  nature  of  Hoby's  practice,  which  combined  writing,  reading, 
and  prayer  (^omen  Writers,  26-46).  It  was  in  her  closet,  as  Walker  points 
out,  that  Hoby  prayed  and  wrote  "for  mine  owne  privat  conscience"  (37; 
Hoby,  Diary,  101).  In  other  entries,  such  as  those  for  January  26,  1600/ 
1601  (165)  and  May  16,  1600  (120),  reading  seemed  to  follow  naturally 
from  private  prayers.  Her  explicit  allusion  to  "privat  readinge"  in  the  entry 
for  January  26,  1600/1601  was  unusual;  unless  described  otherwise,  privacy 
was  apparently  assumed.  In  the  appended  list  of  books,  Hoby  describes  her- 
self or  "I"  as  reading  twenty  times  out  of  fifty-four  times,  often  in  the  con- 
text of  other  private  spiritual  acts  such  as  self-examination  and  prayer. 

Hoby's  use  of  reading  as  a  private  spiritual  act  to  discern  or  to 
construct  an  inward  self  assumes  particular  significance  in  light  of  Roger 
Chartier's  connection  between  the  practice  of  silent  reading  and  the  pri- 
vatization of  the  self.  By  the  sixteenth  century,  silent  reading  had  become 
the  norm  and,  freed  from  a  group  of  readers,  the  private  reader  could  culti- 
vate an  inner  life.  Chartier  claims  that  this  "  'privatization'  of  reading  is 
undeniably  one  of  the  major  cultural  developments  of  the  early  modern 
era"  in  its  impact  on  the  nature  of  the  modern  self: 

Silent  reading  also  made  possible  the  immediate  internalization  of 
what  the  reader  read.  Reading  aloud  was  slow,  laborious,  and  exter- 
nalized; silent  reading  was  faster,  easier,  and  more  immediate  in  its 
impact  on  the  inner  self  . . .  Silent  reading  . . .  made  possible  a 
more  personal  form  of  piety,  a  more  private  devotion.  ("Impact  of 
Writing,"  125) 

According  to  Chartier,  silent  reading  was  particularly  central  for  forms  of 
religion,  including  Protestantism,  which  presupposed  "a  direct  relation 
between  the  individual  and  God"  (125).  Forming  an  important  part  of 
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Margaret  Hoby's  spiritual  discipline,  this  practice  of  private  reading  was 
essential  to  the  formation  of  a  specific  inwardness  at  the  core  of  the  Puri- 
tan movement  and  perhaps  finally  of  modem  self-consciousness  itself. 
Produced  through  a  practice  of  solitary  reading,  also  common  among 
middle-  or  upper-class  males,  this  inwardness  was  not  apparently  inflected 
by  gender. 

While  private  reading  was  essential  to  the  formation  of  Margaret 
Hoby's  inward  spirituality,  more  often  she  read  in  the  company  of  others; 
and  this  sociality  of  her  reading  practice  complicates  the  Protestant  model 
of  inwardness  in  ways  that  may  well  connect  to  gender.  Hoby's  diary  men- 
tions reading,  whether  to  herself  or  with  another,  almost  daily.  The  ap- 
pended list,  which  includes  only  the  relatively  few  entries  indicating  the 
content  of  her  reading,  describes  Hoby  as  listening  to  a  reader  about 
thirty-four  times  of  the  fifty-four  times.  Her  most  frequently  named  reader 
was  Mr.  Rhodes,  who  acted  as  a  family  chaplain  although  he  apparently 
did  not  reside  at  her  estate  of  Hackness  (Meads,  in  Diary,  180).  In  the 
entries  on  this  list,  Hoby  mentions  Mr.  Rhodes  as  reading  to  her  eighteen 
times,  almost  as  often  as  she  read  to  herself.  In  addition,  Megy  Rhodes — 
probably  his  female  relative— read  to  her  twice.  Mr.  Ardington,  a  tempora- 
ry chaplain,  read  to  her  once.  A  local  landowner,  Mr.  Stillington,  read  to 
her  once  at  her  request.'^  Her  husband  read  to  her  three  times,  twice 
from  a  book  by  Thomas  Cartwright.  Otherwise,  most  of  her  readers  appear 
to  be  family  servants,  her  "men,"  one  of  her  "wemen,"  her  maidservant 
Everill  (Everill  Aske),  someone  named  Helurn,  and  a  woman  of  her 
household  named  Mrs.  Brutnell.'^ 

The  social  circumstance  of  Margaret  Hoby's  reading  performed  a  varie- 
ty of  important  frinctions.  While  private  reading  enacted  a  form  of  inward- 
ness, social  reading  provided  a  way  to  mold  her  household  into  the  shape 
of  her  own  spiritual  discipline.  As  she  "hard  Kate  read  a  chapter"  (July  4, 
1601:  178),  Hoby  assumed  the  dual  authorities  of  employer  and  teacher. 
Training  Kate  in  both  Protestant  theology  and  literacy,  she  no  doubt 
assumed  the  functions  of  a  later  mistress,  who  taught  one  Hannah  Wool- 
ley  "where  to  place  my  accents,  how  to  raise  and  fall  my  Voice"  (Gentle^ 
woman's  Companion,  B7).  Hoby's  presence  at  the  catechizing  of  her  house- 


"  Hoby  "caused"  him  to  read  to  her  from  Greenham  (168);  Stillington  received 
Everill  Aske  into  his  household  (Meads,  in  Diary,  283,  n.545). 

"  B7;  see  also  Schleiner  on  women's  reading  groups  ("Women's  Household  Circles," 
1-29). 
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hold  provided  another  way  of  inculcating  servants  in  Protestant  texts 
which  also  blurred  secular  and  spiritual  lines  of  authority;  servants  who 
could  not  remember  doctrine  risked  damaging  their  influence  with  their 
mistress  (Nov.  12,  1599:  83).  Similarly,  her  routine  attendance  at  the 
"repeticion"  of  the  sermon  by  the  assembled  household  on  Sundays  cast 
her  in  the  role  of  religious  teacher  as  well  as  employer  (Aug.  19,  1599:  65 
and  245  n.l88).  Like  students  in  a  classroom,  household  members  unable 
to  recall  the  minister's  text  were  quite  probably  vulnerable  to  a  loss  in 
prestige  in  the  household. 

These  practices  invested  Margaret  Hoby  with  a  spiritual  authority  to 
speak  of  religious  matters  in  a  manner  not  unlike  the  preaching  allowed 
only  to  men.  As  a  follow-up  on  household  reading,  she  explained  Scripture 
to  a  male  as  well  as  a  female  employee:  "After,  I  reed  of  the  Bible,  and 
spock  of  Certaine  Chapters  to  Mrs  Ormston  and  John  douson,  and  then 
went  to  privat  praier"  (Nov.  5,  1599:  82).  At  another  occasion,  she  also 
assumed  the  function  of  instructor  or  even  minister:  "I  had  sitt  awhill 
with  my  wemen  talkinge  of  som  princeples  unto  them"  (July  4,  1600: 
130).  On  the  other  hand,  as  she  listened  with  her  household  as  "lectors" 
from  Scripture  were  read,  her  position  as  one  among  several  readers  may 
have  worked  to  mediate  social  distinction  to  some  extent,  to  place  her 
with  her  household  as  spiritual  co-travellers  together.  This  more  demo- 
cratic possibility  may  have  emerged  in  a  communal  setting  where  Margaret 
Hoby  reversed  the  usual  reading  circumstance  and  read  to  her  "work- 
wemen"  herself  (Nov.  3,  1599:  81).  Does  this  reversal  suggest  a  relaxation 
of  authority  with  a  temporary  inversion  of  the  service  relation,  or  was  she 
maintaining  the  role  of  teacher  by  expecting  her  workwomen  to  recall  and 
to  respond  to  her  text?  Or  perhaps  on  this  day  Hoby  was  reading  to  a  less 
privileged  group  of  illiterate  women  servants. 

Within  the  range  of  these  possibilities,  it  remains  clear  that  these  read- 
ing practices  not  only  conveyed  information:  they  also  structured  domestic 
relationships  between  mistress  and  servants,  as  well  as  among  the  servants 
themselves.  Listening  together  to  a  single  voice  gliding  over  the  words  of 
a  passage,  they  formed  a  community  of  readers.  As  Susan  Noakes  has  dem- 
onstrated, this  communal  reading  was  less  "thorough"  or  introspective 
than  private  reading.  Communal  readers  seldom  pause  to  reflect  over  diffi- 
cult concepts  or  turn  back  to  refer  to  earlier  passages.  While  more  super- 
ficial in  one  sense,  communal  reading  also  allows  for  an  intersubjective 
play  of  minds  over  a  text,  which  mediates  any  one  authoritative  interpre- 
tation of  a  text.  Unfortunately,  Hoby's  diary  does  not  provide  clues  as  to 
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the  extent  of  play  of  interpretation  allowed  among  her  servants.  The 
degree  of  tolerance  undoubtedly  depended  on  individual  texts  themselves, 
and  the  extent  to  which  they  distinguished  Calvinist  doctrine  from  other, 
and  especially  Catholic,  doctrines. 

Through  her  rigorous  training  of  her  household  in  Protestant  texts, 
Margaret  Hoby  was  performing  a  public  and  even  political  function.  At 
the  time  she  was  writing  her  diary,  Margaret  Hoby  and  her  husband  were 
living  in  an  area  with  a  large  number  of  Catholic  recusants.  In  1599, 
Queen  Elizabeth  charged  Lord  Burghley  with  the  task  of  hunting  down  the 
priests  and  disciplining  the  recusants  in  Yorkshire.  Sir  Thomas  Hoby 
performed  an  active  role  in  this  mission,  and  Margaret  Hoby  notes  in  her 
diary  that  on  March  24,  1599/1600,  "Mr.  Hoby  that  night  went  to  search 
a  house  for  papests"  (110).'^  Whether  or  not  Margaret  Hoby  shared  her 
husband's  zeal  for  hunting  down  recusants,  her  reading  reveals  her  interest 
in  Protestant  defenses  against  Catholic  doctrine,  Margaret  Hoby's  diary 
contains  two  references  to  listening  to  her  chaplain  Mr.  Rhodes  read 
Catholic  texts  to  her,  one  "the  principles  of  poperie  out  of  their  owne 
bookes"  and  the  other  "a  popeshe  booke"  (May  16  and  19,  1600:  120). 
Mr.  Rhodes  also  read  to  her  other  books,  such  as  Perkins's  "new  book"  of 
1601— apparently  A  Warning  against  the  Idolatrie  of  the  last  times— and 
George  Gifford's  Song  of  Solomon,  which  were  especially  harsh  concerning 
the  "whoredome"  of  the  Catholic  church. 

Thus,  the  significance  of  Hoby's  spiritual  disciplines  extended  beyond 
her  household.  The  young  women  she  trained  at  Hackness  were  born  to 
prominent  local  families,  such  as  the  Askes  and  the  Hunters.  Rather  than 
remaining  as  attendants  on  Hoby,  they  were  expected  to  marry  and  to 
form  households  of  their  own.^°  In  this  training,  Margaret  Hoby  was  apy 
parently  reproducing  her  own  education  in  Protestant  disciplines  in  the 
household  of  the  earl  and  countess  of  Huntingdon,  where  she  was  reared 
as  a  ward.  In  the  same  way,  Mercy  Hunter  and  Everill  Aske  were,  in 
theory,  to  create  their  own  future  households,  like  Hoby's,  as  small  train- 
ing grounds  of  Protestant  doctrine. 


"  Meads,  in  Diary,  261-62,  n.314.  Claire  Cross  argues  that  a  mission  to  plant  "one 
more  godly  household"  in  Catholic  Yorkshire  may  in  fact  have  been  a  factor  in  the 
marriage  of  Margaret  Dakins  to  Thomas  Hoby  {Puritan  Earl,  266),  although  financial 
motives  seem  to  have  played  a  larger  part,  as  discussed  below. 

^°  Mercie  Hunter  manied  Richard  Rhodes  on  Febmary  23,  1602/3  (201);  Everill 
Aske,  daughter  of  the  Yorkshire  High  Sheriff  for  1588,  married  Thomas  Ricard  of  Hat- 
field (Meads  256  n.246). 
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Margaret  Hoby  inculcated  Protestantism  in  the  area  beyond  Hackness 
in  other  ways  as  well.  On  Sundays  she  often  read  with  "the  good  wiffes" 
of  the  neighborhood,  as  was  her  "wont"  after  dinner.^  ^  Perhaps  it  was  in 
this  midday  meeting  on  June  15,  1600  that  she  "conferred  of  the  sarmon 
with  the  Gentlewemen  that  were  with  me"  (126).  Margaret  Hoby's  read- 
ing of  "some  medetations  of  Lady  Bowes  hir  Makinge"  (November  10-11, 
1601:  191),  probably  the  same  Lady  Bowes  to  whom  she  wrote  on  August 
14,  1601  (183),  makes  visible  a  network  of  relationships  between  women 
of  the  gentry  class. 

Through  these  relationships  based  on  written  as  well  as  spoken  texts, 
Margaret  Hoby  apparently  overcame  the  "isolation  so  often  attributed  to 
household  religion"  by  forming  what  Diane  Willen  has  called  a  "female 
subculture"  ("Women  and  Religion,"  151-52).  Religious  as  well  as  social 
in  nature,  this  subculture  apparently  invested  Hoby  with  considerable 
spiritual  authority  outside  as  well  as  inside  her  household,  as  she  instructed 
one  "Tomson  wiffe  in  som  principles  of  relegion"  (Aug.  10,  1599:  62), 
and  as  she  visited  "a  woman  that  was  to  be  devorsed  from  hir  Husbande 
with  whome  she  lived  inceasteously"  (Oct.  28,  1599:  80).^^  Empowered 
by  her  knowledge  of  doctrine,  she  did  not  seem  to  find  it  remarkable  or 
difficult  to  talk  "of  relegion"  even  with  "Mrs.  Huten,"  wife  of  Mathew 
Hutton,  Archbishop  of  York  (see  Willen,  "Women  and  Religion"  152). 

In  the  considerable  personal  and  even  political  authority  she  seems  to 
have  gained  from  this  influence  she  extended  both  within  and  outside  her 
household,  Margaret  Hoby  does  not  conform  to  the  representation  of 
Reformation  women  in  much  of  the  scholarly  literature.  Often  drawing 
from  sermons  and  conduct  books,  scholars  have  depicted  Reformation 
women  as  separated  from  kinsfolk  and  neighbors  within  an  increasingly 
patriarchal  nuclear  family  in  which  they  were  firmly  subordinated  to  their 
husbands.  According  to  Christopher  Hill,  the  absolute  authority  of  the 
father/husband,  who  assumed  the  frinctions  once  vested  in  the  Catholic 
priest,  was  central  to  spiritualized  households  of  Puritan  families  {Society 
and  Puritanism,  443-81).  Citing  the  loss  of  Catholic  confessors  and  of  con- 
vents, Lawrence  Stone  traces  how  the  Protestant  emphasis  on  the  house- 
hold, as  opposed  to  the  church,  for  religious  control  led  to  a  reinforcement 


^'  Diary,  190;  see  also  136;  Meads  notes  that  through  such  contacts,  "Lady  Hoby 
must  have  exerted  great  influence  in  neighborhood"  (267  n.361). 

^^  Willen  ("Women  and  Religion,"  150)  also  mentions  this  "tomson  wife."  Greaves 
mentions  Hoby's  visit  to  a  woman  living  in  incest  and  her  instruction  of  "the  poore  and 
Ignorant"  ("Foundation  Builders,"  77). 
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of  patriarchy  and  an  increased  subordination  of  wives  {Family,  Sex  and 
Marriage,  141-45).  John  Morgan  describes  how  "part  of  the  continuing 
subordination  of  women  was  effected  by  making  females  of  virtually  all 
classes  heavily  dependent  on  males  for  sources  of  information"  {Godly 
Learning,  167).  R.  Valerie  Lucas,  among  others,  has  recently  questioned 
whether  women's  status  actually  rose  with  the  Protestant  emphasis  on 
mutual  affection  between  husband  and  wife,  because  of  its  reliance  on  a 
wife's  internalization  of  male  authority  ("Puritan  Preaching,"  228-31). 

Margaret  Hoby's  diary  makes  visible  a  gap  between  Calvinist  theory 
and  practice.  In  light  of  the  Puritan  model  as  a  small  commonwealth  ruled 
benignly  but  absolutely  by  a  sovereign  father/husband,  the  frequent  ab- 
sence of  Thomas  Hoby  from  the  entries  describing  these  activities  is  nota- 
ble. Contemporary  sermons  do  not  take  account  of  what  must  surely  have 
been  often  the  case.  It  appears  that  Thomas  Hoby,  no  doubt  like  many 
other  husbands,  was  not  particularly  interested  in  or  perhaps  capable  of 
running  the  spiritual  life  of  his  household.  Thus,  while  Thomas  Hoby 
sometimes  read  religious  texts  to  his  wife,  and  while  she  records  a  number 
of  encounters  with  him — primarily  conversations  and  walks — he  did  not 
apparently  assume  the  spiritual  power  conferred  by  priest-like  functions  in 
her  devotions  or  in  those  of  his  household.^^  Much  more  central  to  her 
spiritual  life  was  Mr.  Rhodes,  to  whom  she  turned  for  personal  guidance 
on  an  almost  daily  basis  while  he  served  as  chaplain  in  her  household. 

The  nature  of  her  relationship  with  Mr.  Rhodes  provides  a  rich  puzzle, 
ultimately  unsolveable  yet  crucial  for  an  accurate  understanding  of  Margar- 
et Hoby's  spirituality.  Dorothy  Meads  supposes  he  may  have  been  one  of 
a  number  of  graduates  of  Cambridge  serving  in  large  houses  before  finding 
their  own  parish  {Diary,  243-44).  It  also  appears  that  Rhodes  was  related 
to  a  local  family  (Meads,  in  Diary,  144).  Hoby  may  have  met  him  through 
his  women  relations,  for  entries  in  the  diary  record  letters,  visits,  and 
shared  meals  with  a  "Megy  Rhodes"  and  a  "Mother  Rhodes"  who  appar- 
ently lived  nearby  (June  20,  1600:  127;  Sept.  3,  9,  24,  1601:  185-87).  Mr. 
Ardington  seems  to  have  taken  his  position  as  Hoby's  personal  chaplain 
by  August  5,  1601  (Meads,  281,  n.489).  Rhodes 's  first  wife,  Rebecca,  was 


"  Some  interactions  include  "talked  with  Mr  Hoby"  (Diary,  89:  Dec.  12,  1599);  "I 
walked  abroad  with  Mr  Hoby"  (89:  Dec.  13,  1599);  "walked  and  Confen-ed  of  divers 
thinges  with  Mr  Hoby"  (Dec.  15,  1599);  "I  walked  and  Confenred  with  Mr  Hoby"  (Dec. 
30,  1599);  "I  talked  w.  Mr  Hoby  tell  supper  time"  (97:  Jan.  19,  1599/1600);  "tell  night, 
I  kept  Companie  with  Mr  Hoby  who  reed  a  whill  of  Cartwrights  book  to  me"  (97:  Jan. 
20,  1599/1600);  "1  was  busie  widi  Mr  Hoby"  (Jan.  21,  1599/1600). 
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buried  in  Hackness  in  1601;  and  early  in  1603  Rhodes  married  Mercy 
Hunter,  a  girl  in  attendance  on  Lady  Hoby.  Rhodes  became  the  parish 
priest  at  the  town  of  Hackness  in  1605  (Meads,  243-44). 

As  Margaret  Hoby's  spiritual  guide,  Mr.  Rhodes  filled  to  some  extent 
the  role  of  Catholic  confessor  lost  to  most  women  when  England  became 
Protestant.  As  he  helped  Hoby  examine  her  Ufe  for  signs  of  assurance,  he 
in  some  sense  heard  confession.  But  Protestantism  introduced  some  differ- 
ences in  the  relationship.  Rhodes,  for  example,  lacked  the  power  attri- 
buted to  Catholic  priests  to  turn  bread  and  wine  into  Christ's  body  and 
blood  in  the  mystery  of  transubstantiation.  He  lacked  the  support  of  a 
larger  Church  hierarchy,  whether  centered  in  Canterbury  before  England's 
conversion  or  in  Rome,  which  directed  the  movements  of  fugitive  priests 
in  Protestant  England.  For  Rhodes,  Hoby  was  probably  more  of  a  patron 
than  a  penitent.  A  young  man  of  marriageable  age  without  any  other 
apparent  means  of  support,  Richard  Rhodes  depended  on  Margaret  Hoby's 
good  will  for  his  employment. 

Various  entries  suggest  an  intimacy  between  near-equals.  The  entry  for 
December  8,  1599  discloses  that  she  had  "som  privat  conference"  with 
Mr.  Rhodes  "of  som  thinges  that  Concerned  us  both  nearly"  (Diary,  88). 
On  February  13,  1599  she  "talked  with  Mr  Rhodes  touching  his  match" 
(107).  When  she  visited  her  mother  at  Linton,  he  accompanied  her  (259 
n.278).  She  often  prayed  with  Mr.  Rhodes.  Moreover,  a  particular  sense  of 
intimacy — a  sense  of  Rhodes  as  somehow  a  version  of  herself— is  suggested 
by  shared  privacy  on  November  6,  1599,  when  she  "prayed  privatly"  with 
Mr  Rhodes  (82).  Did  she  admit  him  to  her  closet,  the  place  of  her  other 
private  prayers?  This  spiritual  intimacy  provided  her  immense  gratification, 
according  to  her  entry  of  September  1,  1599:  "I  praied  privat  with  Mr 
Rhodes,  wherin  I  had  more  comfort  then  ever  I  received  in  my  Life  before, 
1  praise  god"  (68).^^ 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  difference  between  Mr.  Rhodes  and  a 
Catholic  confessor  lay  in  the  way  texts  structured  their  relationship.  Mr. 
Rhodes  was  empowered  not  by  ordination  but  by  his  knowledge  of  texts. 
One  of  his  primary  offices,  besides  praying,  was  reading  to  her.  Unlike  her 
maidservant  readers,  however,  he  assumed  the  role  of  expert  on  matters  of 


^*  It  may  be  or  may  not  be  pertinent  in  this  context  that  earlier  that  day  Hoby  had 
heard  Mr.  Rhodes  read  from  Gyffard's  sermon  on  the  sensual  "Song  of  Solomon."  John 
Cotton  used  his  sermons  on  the  Canticles  in  England  to  great  erotic  effect  (Porterfield, 
Female  Piety,  28,  38). 
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shared  concern,  and  Margaret  Hoby  found  consolation  in  the  knowledge 
his  reading  conveyed  to  her.  On  April  1,  1600/1,  for  example,  she  re- 
ceived "much  Comfort  and  peace  of  Conscience"  from  learning  from  "Mr 
Rhodes  his  readinge  unto  me"  the  following  doctrine: 

That  no  Callinge  is  lawfiiU  with  out  a  growne  for  itt  in  godes  word: 
2,  that  the  title  of  Lord  Archbusshopes  are  UnlawfuU:  3,  that  no 
minister  should  be  made  without  a  minestrie  and  charge,  unto 
which  he  should  be  ordained.  (166) 

Hoby  demonstrates  her  respect  for  Rhodes 's  religious  convictions  by 
copying  texts  he  authored,  as  on  August  15,  1599:  "then  I  wrett  the  most 
part  of  an  examenation  or  triall  of  a  christian,  framed  by  Mr.  Rhodes,  in 
the  doinge  wher  Itom]  I  againe  fell  to  praier,  and  after  continewed  writing 
Ifaded]  . . .  the  Lord  make  me  thanldull,  who  hath  hard  my  praiers  and 
hath  not  turned  his  face  from  me"  (63).  Since  Hoby  is  often  vague,  it  is 
difficult  to  be  sure  of  her  meaning,  but  this  entry  may  represent  Rhodes 's 
text  as  in  some  sense  an  answer  to  prayer.  On  November  9,  1599  and  on 
January  11,  1599/1600,  she  also  wrote  down  Mr.  Rhodes's  meditations  (82, 
95).  In  a  manuscript  culture,  copying  others'  writings  was  a  common 
practice;  it  often  represented  a  compliment  or  certainly  a  strong  personal 
response.  As  Marotti  has  amply  demonstrated,  copied  manuscripts  were 
considered  the  joint  project  of  authors  and  copiers,  who  frequently 
changed  a  writing  to  reflect  their  own  tastes  and  interests  {Manuscript, 
Print,  135-39). 

Since  Hoby  usually  notes  only  the  bare  occurrence  of  reading  or  dis- 
cussions with  Mr.  Rhodes,  the  rare  occasions  when  she  records  their  con- 
tent assume  special  significance.  These  entries  suggest  an  intensely  intel- 
lectual cast  to  their  relationship.  On  January  18,  1599/1601,  for  example, 
Mr.  Rhodes  read  to  her  from  "a  good  mans  book,  who  proveth  against  Bis: 
bilson  that  christ  suffered  in  soule  the  wrath  of  god  and  that  he  desended 
not  into  hell"  (97).  This  "good  man"  was  subscribing  to  Calvin's  teach- 
ing, that  Christ  suffered  the  pains  of  hell  in  his  soul  while  on  the  cross, 
but  his  body  did  not  descend  into  hell.  This  issue  had  become  troublesome 
enough  by  the  1590s  so  that  Queen  Elizabeth  commanded  Thomas  Bilson, 
then  Bishop  of  Winchester,  to  write  up  the  church  of  England's  official 
position,  which  was  that  after  the  crucifixion,  Jesus  "harrowed"  hell  to 
redeem  deserving  souls  who  had  died  before  hearing  his  Gospel  (Grosart, 
"Bilson,"  505;  Milward,  Religious  Controversies,  163-68).  This  position 
challenged  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  by  which  a  soul  is  irreversibly 
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elect  or  damned.  William  Perkins  adopted  the  Calvinist  position  {Exposi- 
tion), as  did  the  Hugh  Broughton  on  Hoby's  list,  who  claimed  that  the 
Greek  word  "hades"  which  means  merely  "the  place  of  the  dead"  had 
been  incorrectly  translated  "hell"  in  the  Bible  (An  explication,  6).  Rhodes's 
partisanship  of  this  "good  man's"  view  to  Hoby  demonstrated  his  intricate 
knowledge  of  doctrine  as  well  as  of  recent  church  history;  Margaret  Hoby's 
evident  interest  in  this  proof  of  Jesus'  journey  after  death  demonstrated 
her  intelligence  and  equal  engagement  in  what  must  seem  today  an  arid 
doctrine.  In  this  act  of  reading  this  "good  mans  book"  together,  they  col- 
laborated on  a  mutual  identity  as  insiders  or  subjects-who-know. 

The  most  specific  discussion  of  doctrine  in  Margaret  Hoby's  diary  raises 
a  fascinating  potentiality  in  the  relationship  between  Rhodes  and  Margaret 
Hoby.  Its  subject  is  continence,  presumably  sexual  continence;  and  Hoby's 
detail  is,  for  this  diary,  extremely  unusual: 

Then  I  went  about  the  house  and,  in  talke  with  Mr  Rhodes,  I 
understood  thus  much,  that,  wher  as  graces  are  of  2  sortes,  some 
generall,  belonginge  to  euerie  christian,  others  speciall,  as  Conten- 
ancie  and  [indecipherable]  for  the  better  prevailinge  against  a 
temptation,  it  is  not  sufficient  only  to  have  faith,  wherby  I  know 
that  I  shall  nether  yeald  unto  it,  nor  be  over  come  by  it:  but  I  must 
Likewise  pray  especially  for  that  vertue  which  is  opposed  to  that 
vise  wher  unto  I  am  then  tempted,  because,  though  faith  be  the 
Fondamentall  Cause  of  overcominge  sinne,  yet  oppretively  the  sev' 
erall  graces  of  god  work:  after,  I  supped,  then  I  hard  the  Lector, 
and  then  praied,  and  so  went  to  bed.  (December  20,  1599:  90) 

This  degree  of  specificity  makes  it  difficult  not  to  read  this  discussion  as 
Hoby's  response  to  her  own  personal  temptation,  in  the  person  of  the 
young  chaplain  who  shared  her  reading  and  her  prayers  on  an  almost  daily 
basis.  This  passage  casts  an  intriguing  light  on  the  entry  of  the  day  before, 
when  Hoby  wrote  an  unaccustomably  vehement  prayer  for  repentance: 
"the  Lord  grant  me  true  repentance  for  all  my  sinnes,  amen,  amen"  (90). 
These  and  later  entries  led  even  Hoby's  conservative  editor  Dorothy 
Meads  to  suppose  that  Rhodes  posed  a  "temptation"  for  Margaret  Hoby 
who  was,  as  she  notes,  "not  yet  thirty"  (in  Diary,  267). 

This  is  not  to  say  that  Richard  Rhodes  and  Margaret  Hoby  were  con- 
templating or  engaging  in  a  sexual  affair.  If  they  were,  Hoby  would  surely 
not  have  dared  to  allude  to  temptation  in  writing,  even  in  a  private  diary. 
But  recent  scholarship  suggests  that  a  component  of  sexual  tension  may 
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have  been  common  between  Protestant  clerics  and  their  women  sup- 
porters.^^ Citing  the  spiritual  partnerships  between  Edward  Dering  and 
Mrs.  Mary  Honeywood,  Thomas  Hooker  and  Elizabeth  Drake,  John  Knox 
and  Elizabeth  Bowes,  Patrick  Collinson  has  described  himself  as  tempted 
to  refer  to  these  "spiritually  intimate  dealings"  as  "affairs"  {Binhpangs, 
75).  In  particular,  the  relationship  between  John  Knox  and  Elizabeth 
Bowes,  the  relative  by  marriage  of  the  Lady  Bowes  who  sent  Hoby  her 
written  meditation,  may  have  contributed  a  local  precedent  for  a  partner- 
ship whose  intense  spirituality  promoted  an  intimacy  vulnerable  to  accu- 
sations, however  inaccurate,  of  sexual  intrigue.^^  Diane  Willen  has  sof- 
tened CoUinson's  characterization  in  her  analysis,  arguing  that  "women 
were  much  more  likely  than  men  to  develop  strong,  perhaps  intense,  and 
long-lasting  relationships  with  their  clergy."  Nevertheless,  she  argues  that 
in  her  emotional  dependence  on  Richard  Rhodes,  Hoby  "perhaps  sought 
to  compensate  for  a  less  than  satisfactory  marriage"  in  one  of  the  few  close 
relationships  with  a  man  permissible  for  respectable  married  women  (Wil- 
len, "Godly  Women,"  569,  571)." 

Was  Margaret  Hoby  unhappily  married,  as  Willen  and  Mendelson  have 
both  suggested?  Again,  Hoby's  diary  does  not  provide  many  clues  to  her 


^'  See  Collinson,  "Godly  People,"  275;  Crawford  argues  that  the  altered  marital 
status  of  priests  with  the  Protestant  Refonnation  may  have  added  "a  new  element  of 
sexual  tension  to  congregational  politics"  (Women  and  Religion,  51).  Amanda  Porterfield 
has  described  how,  first  in  England  and  then  in  New  England,  John  Cotton  fostered 
religious  enthusiasm  through  sexual  innuendo,  encouraging  women  to  "associate  the 
erotic  feelings  he  aroused  more  with  himself  than  with  their  husbands"  {Female  Piety,  38- 
39).  Willen,  "Godly  Women"  and  "Women  and  Religion,"  also  ably  discusses  various 
partnerships  between  devout  women  and  their  spiritual  guides.  In  this  context  it  should 
be  noted  that  even  Petrarch  had  eloquently  claimed  that  sexual  desire  increased  rather 
than  inhibited  spirituality. 

^^  With  her  Yorkshire  estates  also  in  North  Riding,  not  far  from  Hackness,  Elizabeth 
Bowes  had  become  notorious  for  her  spiritual  partnership  with  John  Knox  earlier  in  the 
century,  with  an  urgency  for  assurance  that  Knox  was  later  to  admit  had  been  somewhat 
of  a  trial  (Ridley,  John  Knox,  133).  Knox's  obscure  allusion  to  some  temptation  they 
shared  in  an  encounter  by  a  cupboard  ("indeed  1  thought  no  creature  had  been  tempted 
as  I  was")  seems  to  have  suggested  the  presence  of  sexual  tension  at  one  point  in  their 
relationship.  Knox  married  Elizabeth's  daughter  Marjory;  and  in  the  1550s  Elizabeth 
Bowes  left  her  husband  to  live  with  Knox  and  Marjory  in  Geneva.  After  her  daughter's 
death,  her  continued  residence  with  Knox  caused  Catholic  detractors  to  accuse  Elizabeth 
Bowes  of  adultery  with  John  Knox  (Ridley,  John  Knox,  130-44). 

"  See  also  Mendelson,  "Stuart  Women's  Diaries,"  194-95;  Willen  ("Women  and 
Religion,"  151)  reiterates  this  point,  noting  that  spiritual  mentors  answered  women's 
"sense  of  inadequacy  and  insecurity  bred  by  a  society  which  preached  their  inferiority 
and  subordination." 
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relationship,  which  often  seems  companionable  enough  as  she  and  Thom- 
as Hoby  take  walks  together  and  converse  over  the  businesses  of  the 
estate.  Dorothy  Meads  discerns  signs  of  discord  in  their  marriage  in  an 
exchange  of  letters  between  them  while  they  were  both  dwelling  in  the 
same  house  (267  n.357).  Recently  Anthony  Fletcher  has  held  up  their 
marriage  as  an  example  of  "real  marital  happiness  in  a  secluded  Yorkshire 
valley"  {Gender,  Sex,  and  Subordination,  171):  Thomas  Hoby  gave  her  "the 
space  that  she  demanded"  for  her  spiritual  exercises;  he  treated  her  as 
"something  like  an  equal  partner"  as  they  managed  the  estate  Margaret 
Hoby  had  obtained  as  her  dowry;  his  ftineral  monument  to  her  describes 
their  "  'mutual  entire  affection'  "  (157-72).  Local  descendants  of  their 
neighbors  near  Hackness  strongly  disagree.  The  Van  de  Bempde  papers 
record  traditions  "still  existing  at  Hackness,"  that  Thomas  Hoby  acceler- 
ated his  wife's  death  by  "kicking  her  downstairs"  {Papers,  19). 

While  hardly  historical  evidence,  this  local  gossip  does  suggest  a  re- 
markably long-lived  community  response  to  Thomas  Hoby's  well-known 
irascibility,  apparent  from  the  number  of  lawsuits  against  his  neighbors  for 
minor  slights.  In  her  introduction  to  Margaret  Hoby's  diary,  Dorothy 
Meads  describes  Thomas  Hoby's  tactless  egotism  in  his  courting  of 
Margaret  Dakins  as  well  (in  Diary,  24-33).  Margaret  had  originally  refused 
his  suit  after  the  death  of  her  first  husband,  Walter  Devereux,  and  before 
she  married  Thomas  Sidney,  who  died  four  years  later.  Not  to  be  put  off 
a  second  time,  Hoby  began  his  second  suit  only  a  week  after  Thomas 
Sidney's  death.  The  newly  widowed  Margaret  was  apparently  still  weeping 
when  Hoby  arrived  to  woo  her  in  person.  Not  surprisingly,  she  refrised  him 
again.  Then,  when  the  third  earl  of  Huntington  died  and  the  fourth  earl 
claimed  her  estate  of  Hackness  for  payment  of  a  debt,  she  was  advised  by 
Edward  Stanhope,  a  member  of  the  council  of  the  North,  to  marry 
Thomas  Hoby  for  his  "powerfril  connections"  which  would  "tilt  the  scales 
of  justice  in  her  favour"  (cited  by  Meads,  in  Diary,  31).  As  in  many  mar- 
riages of  the  period,  financial  motives  were  apparently  paramount  in  her 
marriage  to  him  on  August  9,  1596,  unusual  for  the  absence  of  music  and 
dancing,  so  opposite  to  Thomas's  "humour"  (Meads,  in  Diary,  32). 

Margaret  Hoby  did  not  engage  in  reflections  about  her  marriage  to 
Thomas  Hoby  in  her  diary.  If  she  felt  sexual  tension  with  Mr.  Rhodes,  his 
presence  did  not  seem  to  cause  marital  strain.  The  three  of  them  seem 
companionably  able  to  discuss  together  the  good  of  parishioners  on  Janu- 
ary 9,  1599/1600.  On  February  16,  1599/1600,  Margaret  Hoby  sewed  or 
"wrought"  by  Mr.  Hoby  as  they  listened  to  Mr.  Rhodes  read  {Diary,  104). 
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Although  it  proves  uninformative  about  her  marital  content,  Hoby's  diary 
does  suggest  that  the  issue  of  subordination  may  not  have  been  as 
compelling  as  it  might  seem  from  a  twentieth-century  perspective.  At 
those  moments  Margaret  Hoby  wrote  in  her  diary,  the  state  of  her  soul 
seems  to  have  mattered  more  than  the  state  of  her  marriage.  For  this  truly 
urgent  issue,  her  husband  was  more  peripheral  than  current  scholarship 
would  indicate.  In  one  entry,  Margaret  Hoby  elevated  her  identity  as  a 
religious  believer  firmly  above  her  status  as  a  wife,  as  she  expressed  regret 
for  the  time  she  spent  with  Thomas  Hoby  rather  than  in  reading  devo- 
tional  works: 

After  which  I  wrought,  and  walked  about  with  Mr  Hoby,  nothing 
reading  nor  profiting  my  selfe  or  any,  the  Lord  pardon  my  ommi' 
tiones  and  Commitions,  and  give  me  his  spiritt  to  be  watchfuU  to 
redeme  the  time.  (September  6,  1599:  69-70) 

In  this  entry,  and  in  her  diary  as  a  whole,  Hoby  defined  her  Self^her 
inner  truth — through  religious  discourses  much  more  than  through  her 
marriage  relationship.  She  never  complained  of  idle  talk  with  Richard 
Rhodes  or  regretted  time  spent  with  him  as  wasted.  Their  collaborative 
enterprise  of  discerning  her  election  was  more  absorbing,  and  more 
ultimately  meaningfril,  than  marriage. 

As  Dorothy  Meads  points  out,  Margaret  Hoby's  diary  began  its  change 
when  Mr.  Rhodes  moved  away  (in  Diary,  280).  Shortly  after,  Margaret 
Hoby  invited  a  Mr.  Ardington  to  take  up  residence  for  the  winter  to 
perform  the  duties  of  chaplain.  But  Mr.  Ardington  could  not  take  the 
place  of  Mr.  Rhodes  as  her  spiritual  partner.  Increasingly,  Hoby's  diary 
began  its  drift  in  purpose,  recording  social  engagements  and  even  gossip, 
rather  than  religious  exercises.  If  this  change  in  fact  formed  a  response  to 
the  absence  of  Mr.  Rhodes,  as  it  appears  to  have  done,  then  it  would  seem 
that  even  Hoby's  most  private  acts  of  reading,  writing,  and  praying  alone 
in  her  study  were  performed  at  least  partially  in  the  context  of  her  rela- 
tionship with  Mr.  Rhodes.  This  is  in  no  way  to  denigrate  the  spirituality 
of  Margaret  Hoby  as  insubstantial  or  secondary.  Recent  scholars,  especially 
of  autobiography,  have  rightly  questioned  the  privileging  of  the  individu- 
alistic male  self  over  the  relational  model  more  common  to  women. ^* 
Rather  than  an  either/or  model,  the  self  and  its  form  of  interiority  may  be 


"  See,  for  example,  Chodorow  {Mothering),  Sidonie  Smith  {Poetics),  Stanton  ("Auto- 
gynography")  Nussbaum  {Autobiographical  Subject),  and  Gilligan  ("Moral  Domain"). 
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more  accurately  perceived  as  a  continuum.  Most  subjects  are  defined,  and 
define  themselves,  both  in  terms  of  others  as  well  as  in  terms  of  their  indi' 
vidual  selves. 

With  this  in  mind,  Carol  Gilligan's  description  of  two  primary  ways  of 
perceiving  the  self  in  relation  to  others  remains  pertinent.  The  traditional 
tendency  to  see  the  "individual  as  separate  and  of  relationships  as  either 
hierarchical  or  contractual"  ("Moral  Domain,"  242)  has,  it  seems  to  me, 
structured  many  of  the  assumptions  of  Reformation  theology,  both  in 
Hoby's  time  as  well  as  in  ours.  It  lies  especially  close  to  the  core  of  Cal- 
vinism, which  identifies  salvation  as  dependent  on  some  hidden  aspect  of 
the  self  rather  than  in  good  works  extended  to  others.  Perhaps  it  also  lies 
close  to  the  core  of  the  modern  academy,  structured  in  part  on  its  own 
practices  of  solitary  reading  and  writing.  But  there  is  another  view  of  the 
self  and  other  as  "interdependent,  and  of  relationships  as  networks  created 
and  sustained  by  attention  and  response."  When  one  configuration 
emerges,  according  to  Gilligan,  "the  other  vanishes"  ("Moral  Domain," 
242).  Hoby's  diary,  then,  makes  visible  another  form  of  the  Reformation 
subject,  perhaps  but  not  necessarily  gendered  in  nature,  which  is  consti- 
tuted not  only  in  a  relationship  to  God,  but  also  in  a  relationship  with 
members  of  a  household,  "good  wiffes,"  and  especially  with  a  spiritual 
guide.  Margaret  Hoby's  diary  poses  the  challenge  of  theorizing  a  form  of 
interiority  which  remains  relational  even  in  the  private  act  of  solitary 
reading.  Margaret  Hoby's  diary  brings  into  view  a  social  context  sur- 
rounding and  even  producing  an  ostensibly  private  relationship  with  God. 
While  this  relational  form  of  spirituality  may  in  fact  have  been  somewhat 
more  common  for  women,  defining  Hoby's  interiority  in  opposition  to  an 
individualistic,  solitary  spirituality  practiced  by  males  inevitably  produces 
the  distortions  and  exaggerations  of  other  gendered  binaries.  The  chal- 
lenge posed  by  Hoby's  diary  is  not  only  to  understand  how  the  Reforma- 
tion was  experienced  differently  by  women;  it  is  also  to  explore  with  some 
rigor  the  extent  to  which  the  private  interiority  attributed  to  males  may 
also  have  been  more  relational  in  nature  than  is  currently  perceived.  As 
Margaret  Hoby,  like  Reformation  subjects  of  both  genders,  attempted  to 
discern  in  her  soul  and  in  her  life  the  marks  of  her  election,  the  gaze  of 
God  was  not  quite  enough. 
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Appendix 
Books  Hoby  indicates  by  title  or  reference  to  title: 

*1.    "the  book  of  Marters"  or  Foxe's  Book  of  Martyrs  (6  times) 

Sept.  28,  1599:  "after  that  I  hard  one  of  the  men  read  of  the  book  of 

Marters"  (74) 
Sept.  30,  1599:  "hard  one  of  the  men  reade  of  the  book  of  marters, 

and  so  to  bed"  (75) 
Oct.  1,  1599:  "after  the  Lector  I  hard  Helum  read  of  the  Book  of 

marters,  and  talked  with  Mr  Rhodes"  (75) 
Oct.  25,  1599:  "after  I  hard  a  Lector,  and  then  I  read  of  the  book  of 

marters  and  so  went  to  bed"  (80) 
April  1,  1600:  "after,  I  wrought  and  hard  one  read  of  the  book  of 

Marters"  (111) 
June  11,  1601:  "I  went  about  the  house  and  wrought  amonge  my 

Maides,  and  hard  one  read  of  the  Booke  of  Marters"  (175) 

2.  "Gyffard  upon  the  songe  of  Sallemon,"  or  George  Gifford's  Song  of 

Solomon  (2  times) 
Sept.   1,  1599:  "I,  beinge  not  well,  did  heare  Mr  Rhodes  read  of 

Gyffard  upon  the  songe  of  Sallemon"  (68) 
Sept.  16,  1599:  "after  that,  I  walked,  and  reed  a  sarmon  of  Geferd 

upon  the  song  of  Salomon"  (72) 

3.  "Bright  of  Mallincoclie,"  or  Bright's  Treatise  of  Melancholy 

Oct.  12,  1599:  "I  returned  to  praier  and  examenation,  my  selfe,  and 
then  reed  of  Bright  of  Mallincolie"  (77) 

4.  "bond  of  the  suboth,"  or  Bownde's  Doctrine  of  the  Sabbath 
August  12,  1599:  "I  retoumed  to  examenation  and  praier:  and  after 

I  had  reed  some  of  bond  of  the  suboth,  I  walked  abroad"  (62) 

5.  "the  true  diCeplen  of  christes  church,"  probably  Travers'  The  Book 

of  Discipline 
July  30,  1601:  "I  used  my  acustomed  exercises,  and  hard  Mr  Rhodes 
read  of  the  true  diCeplen  of  christes  church"  (181) 

6.  "a  book  ...  by  my  lord  of  Esex  in  defence  of  his  owne  Causes," 

probably  The  Apology  of  the  Earle  of  Essex 
July  16,  16(X):  "I  spent  the  after  none  in  my  Chamber  and  hard  Mr 
Rhodes  read  a  book  that  was  mad,  as  it  was  saied,  by  my  lord  of 
Esex  in  defence  of  his  owne  Causes"  (132) 

7.  "Mr.  Cartwright  and  the  Bushoppe  of  Canterberies  booke,"  probably 

Thomas  Cartwright's  Reply  to  an  Answer  Made  of  Master  Doctor 
Whitgift 
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Jan.  28,  1599:  "after  dinner  I  was  busie  presarving,  and  wrought,  and 
hard  Mr  Rhodes  read  of  Mr  Cartwright  and  the  Bushoppe  of 
Canterberies  booke"  (99) 

Authors  Hoby  mentions  by  name: 

*1.    "grenhame"  or  Richard  Greenham  (10  times) 

Sept.  5,  1599:  "after  I  had  supped,  I  reed  of  grenhame,  and  so  went 

to  bed"  (69) 
Sept.  11,  1599:  "and  then  examened  my  selfe,  and  praied  priuatly, 

and  reed  of  Grenhame  tell  supper  time"  (71) 
Nov.  25,  1599:  "and  then  I  hard  Margeret  Rhodes  reed  of  Mr  Gren* 

hm"  (85) 
Nov.  26,  1599:  "after,  I  hard  Mr  Rhodes  Read  of  Grenhame"  (86) 
Nov.  27,  1599:  "after,  I  wrought,  and  hard  Mr  Rhodes  read  of  Mr 

Grenhame"  (86) 
Nov.  30,  1599:  "after,  I  walked  and  talked  with  Mr  Rhodes,  then  I 

took  order  for  some  thinges  in  the  house  and  hard  Averill  reed  of 

Grenham"  (86) 
Dec.  30,  1599:  "from  thence  came  home  and  reed  of  Grenhame,  and 

hard  Megg  Rhodes  read"  (93) 
June  10,  1599:  "then  I  wrought  and  hard  Mr  Rhodes  read  of  Gren- 
hame" (125) 
Sept.  5,  1600:  "after  I  Came  home  I  hard  Mr  Ardington  Read  of  Gren- 
hame unto  me,  and  then  I  talked  a  whill  with  Mr  Rhodes"  (142-43) 
April  19,  1601:  "after,  I  Came  home  and  Caused  Mr  Stillington  to 

Read  of  Grenhame"  (168) 
2.      "perkins,"  or  William  Perkins.  (10  times).  One  entry,  on  April  27, 

1601,  (170)  refers  to  "Mr  perkins  new  booke,"  quite  possibly  A 

warning  against  the  idolatrie  of  the  last  times  (1601),  read  by  Mr 

Rhodes 
Dec.  1,  1599:  "I  discharged  houshould  billes  and,  after,  praied:  then 

reed  a  whill  of  perkins,  and  so  went  to  bed"  (87) 
Jan.  7,  1599/1600:  "and  againe  took  order  for  supper  and  hard  one  of 

my  wemen  read  of  perkins"  (94) 
Jan.  20,  1599/1600:  "then  I  reed  in  perkins  tell  I  went  againe  to  the 

Churche"  (97) 
Jan.  27,  1599/1600:  "I  went  againe  to  church:  and,  after.  Hard  Mr 

Hoby  read  of  perkins  tell  all  most  5  a  Clok"  (99) 
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Feb.  3,  1599/1600:  "after  I  Came  home  I  reed  of  the  testament,  and 

wrett  notes  in  itt  and  upon  Perknes"  (101) 
Feb.  17,  1599/1600:  "I  kept  Companie  with  Mr  Hoby  tell  church 

time,  and,  after  that,  I  reed  of  perkins,  havinge  some  ftirther  con- 
ference with  my  Cossine"  (104) 
March  9,  1600:  "I  praied  priuatly,  and  gott  Mr  Hoby  to  Read  some 

of  perkines  to  me,  and,  after  diner,  I  red  as  Longe  as  I  Could  my 

selfe"  (107) 
April  27,    1600/1601:   "after  that,  went  to  worke,   and  hard  Mr 

Rhodes  read  of  Mr  perkins  new  booke"  (170)  (2) 
April  28,  1600/1601:  "after,  I  hard  Mr  Rhodes  read  of  perkin"  (170) 
July  5,  1601:  "After  priuat  prairs  1  reed  of  Mr  perkins,  and  after  went 

to  the  church"  (178) 

3.  "a  sermon  of  Udale,"  or  John  Udall 

Jan.  25,  1600/1:  "after  I  Came  home  Mr  Hoby  rede  to  me  a  sarmon 
ofVdale"(163) 

4.  "Mr  Browghtons  booke,"  or  Hugh  Broughton  (2  times) 

April  14,  1600:  "When  1  had  praied,  I  took  a  litle  phesick  and  then 

1  reed  of  Mr  Browghtons  book"  (114) 
April  15,  1600:  "then  I  walked  awhill,  and  after  reed  of  Mr  Brough- 

tons  booke"  (114) 
<April  17,   1600:  "after,  I  talk  first  with  a  godly  preacher  of  Mr. 

braughtons  booke"> 

5.  "Latimers  sarmons." 

July  3,  1600:  "and  then  went  to  work  and  hard  Mr  Rhodes  read  of 
Latimers  sarmons  and  some  other  thinges"  (129) 

6.  "Babington" 

Oct.  9,  1599:  "after,  1  walked  a  while,  and  read  of  Babington,  and 
then  went  to  supper"  (77) 

7.  "A  Little  of  Mr  Rogers  book" 

March  n.d.,  1604/5:  "sent  for  Mrs  Netelton  to  dinner:  in  the  after 
none,  when  she  was  Gon,  I  reed  a  Little  of  Mr  Rogers  book  to 
Anne  France"  (210-11) 

8.  "some  medetations  of  Lady  Bowes  hir  Makinge" 

Nov.  10,11,  1601:  "1  Continewed  well,  1  thanke  god,  these  daies: 
and  reed  some  medetations  of  Lady  Bowes  hir  Makinge"  (191) 

9.  Thomas  Cartwright  (3  times,  including  the  book  included  in  the  pre- 

vious  section) 
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Aug.  28,  1599:  "tell  supper  time  I  hard  Mr  Rhodes  read  of  Cart- 
wright"  (66) 

Jan.  20,  1599/1600:  "after,  tell  night,  I  kept  Companie  with  Mr 
Hoby  who  reed  a  whill  of  Cartwrights  book  to  me"  (97) 

Jan.  28,  1599/1600:  "wrought,  and  hard  Mr  Rhodes  read  of  Mr  Cart- 
wright  and  the  Bushoppe  of  Centerberies  booke"  (99)  (see  above 
under  #6  Cartwright). 

Books  Hoby  mentions  by  title  or  by  contents, 
not  currently  traceable: 

1.  "diatt  of  the  soule" 

Aug.  31,  1599:  "wrought  tell  :3:  a  clock:  then  I  went  a  little  about 
the  house  and  reed  of  the  diatt  of  the  soule  tell  :5:"  (68) 

2.  "the  arball,"  or  Herball  (3  times): 

Sept.  17,  1599:  "I  saw  a  mans  Legg  dressed  .. .  after  dinner  I  went 

about  the  house,  and  read  of  the  arball"  (72) 
Oct.  15,  1599:  "I  hard  Mrs.  Brutnell  Read  of  the  Herball  tell  supper 

time"  (78) 
Jan.  6,  1599/1600:  "After  I  had  praied  I  dressed  the  sores  that  Cam 

to  me  . . .  then  I  rede  of  the  arball"  (100) 

3.  "a  sarmon  of  the  Reuel:" 

Oct.  2,  1599:  "after  which  I  hard  the  sarmone  repeated,  and  M. 
Rhodes  read  a  sarmon  of  the  Reuel:  and  so  went  to  bed"  (75) 

4.  "the  booke  of  my  lord  of  Esixe  treason" 

May  12,  1601:  "I  hard  this  day,  after  I  had  praied,  Mr  Rhodes  read  the 
booke  of  my  lord  of  Esixe  treason,  and  I  wrought:  and  so  like  wise  in 
the  after  none  John  Corowe  and  he  did  read  by  Course  unto  me  tell 
a  litle  before  I  went  to  priuat  praier  and  medetation"  (172) 

5.  popery:  "the  principles  of  poperie  out  of  one  of  their  owne  bookes" 

and  "a  popeshe  booke" 
May   16,   1600:  "I  talked  a  litle  with  a  Gentlewoman,  and  then 
wrought  and  hard  Mr.  Rhodes  read  of  the  princples  of  poperie  out 
of  one  of  their  owne  bookes"  (120);  May  19,   1600:  "after,  I 
wrought  and  hard  Mr  Rhodes  read  of  a  popeshe  booke"  (120). 

6.  "a  good  mans  book,  who  proueth  against  Bis:  Bilson  that  Christ  suffered 

in  soule  the  wrath  of  god  and  that  he  descended  not  into  hell" 
Jan.  18,  1599/1600:  "after  I  had  hard  Mr  Rhodes  Read  of  a  good 
mans  book  ...  hell"  (97) 
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7.      "a  book  of  some  new  sprong  up  heresies" 

Jan.  21,  1599:  "after,  I  wrought,  hearinge  Mr  Rhodes  Read  of  a 
booke  against  some  newe  spronge  up  herisies"  (98) 
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BETTY  S.  TRAVITSKY 

Relations  of  Power,  Relations  to  Power, 

and  Power(ful)  Relations: 

Mary  Page,  Robert  Page,  and  Fames  Roule^ 


BEYOND  NOTING  ITS  EXISTENCE,  early  literary  historians  (Brydges,  British 
Bibliographer  2:572-74;  Restituta  4:105-12;  Corset,  Collectanea,  Part  VI: 
345-48)  paid  little  attention  to  Fames  Roule  (hereafter  FR),  a  volume  that 
appeared  in  1637  under  the  name  of  Mary  Page,  identified  on  the  title 
page  of  the  work  as  the  "wife  of  Robert  Page  the  younger.  Gentleman." 
Even  in  this  century,  Ruth  Hughey  termed  FR  a  "curiosity  rather  than  a 
contribution"  ("Cultural  Interest,"  94);  and  more  recent  scholars,  as  will 
be  shown  below,  have  rightly  made  no  further  claims  for  the  literary  merit 
of  Page's  volume — a  series  of  over  four  hundred  rather  heavy-handed 
acrostic  verses  containing  anagrams  on  eminent  persons  in  Caroline  Eng' 
land,  listed  in  order  of  legally  established  precedence  (Squibb,  Precedence, 
esp.  25-59;  I  owe  this  reference  to  Sabrina  Baron). 

Yet,  as  I  hope  these  opening  comments  suggest,  Page's  work  claims 
some  attention  today  for  more  than  one  reason:  it  piques  our  curiosity — or 
at  least  it  arouses  my  curiosity — about  a  woman  author  who  identified 
herself,  or  who  was  identified,  only  in  relation  to  her  husband.  It  begs  for 
consideration  as  a  social  and  political  document,  not  least  because  detailed 


'  An  earlier  version  of  this  essay  was  presented  at  "Rhetorical  Authority,  Authorized 
Rhetoric:  English  Women  Writers  and  the  Court,"  a  session  organized  and  chaired  by 
Sara  Jayne  Steen  at  the  1996  Sixteenth  Century  Conference. 
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knowledge  of  precedence,  i.e.,  of  "the  order  of  ranking"  established  in 
law,  and  grounded  at  root  in  "the  King  as  the  fountain  of  honour" 
(Squibb,  Precedence,  7),  would  not  have  been  widespread  in  the  early 
seventeenth  century.  It  participates,  however  limpingly — and  quite  apart 
from  any  social  or  political  dimension — in  the  intense  interest  in  wordplay 
characteristic  of  the  literary  culture  of  early  modern  England,  where 
delight  in  language  ranged  from  the  coining  of  ink-horn  terms  to  the 
construction  of  elaborate  metaphysical  conceits.  And  its  contents  raise 
questions  about  Page's  construction  of  reality  and  about  the  responses 
provoked  in  her  readers.  The  comments  that  follow  do  not  provide  defini- 
tive  answers  to  these  questions,  but  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  frirther 
articulate  some  of  these  potentially  useful  and  stimulating  points.  Because 
1  continue  to  find  the  notion  of  authorship  and  authorial  identity  both 
interesting  and  useful,  1  shall  begin  by  considering  the  identity  of  this  my- 
sterious woman  writer. 

Hitherto — with  the  exception  of  one  buried  clue — all  that  was  pre- 
sumed of  Mary  Page  was  that  she,  like  her  husband,  had  "flourished"  in 
1637,  when  her  FR  appeared.  Scholars  who  troubled  at  all  over  the  iden- 
tity of  Mary  Page  contented  themselves  by  noting  one  or  two  facts:  (1) 
that  there  was  a  genteel,  early  seventeenth-century  family  in  Sussex  named 
Page  from  which  her  husband,  Robert  Page,  might  have  descended  (Bell, 
English  Women  Writers)  and  (2)  that  several  works  written  by  a  Robert  Page 
and  by  a  Robert  Page,  Jr.,  in  the  1640s,  1650s,  and  1660s  are  listed  in 
Wing  (STC  I:  39).  Attempts  to  trace  Robert  (and,  relationally,  Mary)  Page 
through  these  leads  were  unsuccessfril.  Regrettably,  my  own  trawls  through 
such  resources  as  the  Harleian  Society  Registers  of  births,  etc.,  the  Interna^ 
tiorud  Genealogical  Index,  Boyd's  Marriage  Index,  the  indices  to  the  Calendar 
of  State  Papers,  and  Alumni  Cantabrigienses  yielded  listings  of  a  number  of 
Robert  and/or  Mary  Pages,  but  established  only  the  negative  fact  that  no 
trace  of  a  marriage  between  1558  and  1640  of  a  Robert  Page  and  a  woman 
named  Mary  was  to  be  found  in  any  of  these  compendious  records.  Nor,  as 
yet,  have  I  been  able  to  produce  any  light  in  a  recent  effort— with  the 
generous  assistance  of  a  number  of  distinguished  historians  and  archivists — 
to  interpret  an  apparently  autobiographical  comment  in  Acrostic  126  (of 
FR)  on  William  Willoughby,  Baron  Willoughby  of  Parham  Hall,  in  which 
Page  states:  "within  . . .  Parham  Hall  /  Branch'd  forth  that  Beech,  which 
did  to  me  befall"  (sig.  N2'').  Particularly  because  the  Latin  for  beech  is 
"fagus",  as  Dr.  Diarmaid  MacCulloch  kindly  noted  in  a  letter  to  me  (26 
January  1996),  these  lines  must  surely  allude  to  the  Page  family  and  do 
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suggest  that  the  Pages  may  have  been  retainers  of  some  sort  of  Baron 
Willoughby's.  But  my  efforts  to  trace  the  Page  family  through  this  tenuous 
lead  to  the  Willoughbys — in  Lincolnshire,  in  Suffolk,  and  in  Sussex — have 
all  as  yet  led  nowhere. 

Happily,  I  can  now  report  that  I  have  found  traces  in  Essex  parish  rec' 
ords  of  a  Mary  Page  married  to  a  "Robert  Page  the  younger,  Gentleman" 
by  following  a  cross-reference  in  the  Short  Title  Catalogue  (hereafter  STQ 
from  FR  to  a  work  "By  R.  P.  Gent"  printed  in  1632:  Peter  Ramus  of  Ver- 
mandois,  the  Kings  Professor,  his  Dialectica  in  two  booUes.  Not  onely  translated 
into  En^ish,  but  also  digested  into  questions  ar\d  answers  for  the  more  facility  of 
understanding.  Examination  of  the  prefatory  matter  to  Peter  Ramus  reveals 
that  a  fulsome  dedicatory  epistle  to  the  work  signed  "Your  assured  loving 
Nephew  Ro.  Page"  (sig.  AZ"^  is  addressed  "To  the  Worshipfull,  my  assured 
loving  unkle,  Bestney  Barker  Esquire,  at  Saint  Gilses  in  Essex"  (sig.  A2). 
A  second  epistle,  addressed  "To  the  Courteous  Reader"  (sig.  A3),  is  signed 
"R.  F.  Junior"  (sig.  A7).  The  front  matter  of  Peter  Ramus  therefore  consti- 
tutes a  nexus  between  the  name  Robert  Page,  the  designations  'gentleman' 
and  'junior',  and  a  local  habitation  and  a  name,  for  extant  records  locate 
a  Bestney  Barker  in  St.  Giles,  Essex  at  this  time  (Morant,  Colchester,  I:  57; 
Cooper,  Essex,  412).  (Although  she  does  not  explain  her  identification, 
Walker,  whose  work  Women  Writers  first  came  to  my  attention  after  this 
paper  had  been  presented  at  the  Sixteenth  Century  Conference,  appar- 
ently accepts  the  cross-reference  in  STC  as  identifying  Robert  Page.) 

Acting  for  me,  archivists  at  the  Essex  County  Record  Office  (hereafter 
ERO)  and  the  Public  Record  Office  (hereafter  PRO)  have  found  a  number 
of  documents,  including  a  cluster  (held  in  both  repositories)  dating  from 
September  1638,  close  to  the  death  date  of  Edward  Page,  which,  as  noted 
here,  provide  striking  information  in  combination.  An  "Indenture  Tripar- 
tite" (ERO  D/DU  266/18),  seemingly  an  attempt  to  break  an  entail  on 
Edward  Page's  properties,  is  significant  because — as  such  a  document  neces- 
sarily would — it  explicitly  describes  the  persons  in  the  family,  as  in  the 
following  extracts:  "Edward  Page  of  Duddinghurst,  aforesaid  gent,  deceased 
Grandfather  on  the  Fathers  side  of  the  said  Robert  Page  the  yonger  of  the 
one  pt  and  Robert  Barker  Serjeant  at  Lawe  likewise  deceased  grandfather 
of  the  mothers  side  to  the  said  Robert  Page  the  yonger";  and  "the  Mar- 
riage had  and  solempnized  between  Robert  Page  of  the  Midle  Temple  Lon- 
don gent,  father  of  the  said  Robert  Page  the  yonger  and  Elizabeth  Barker 
Daughter  to  the  said  Robert  Barker  and  mother  of  the  said  Robert  Page 
the  yonger";  and  "Robert  Page  the  yonger  and  Mary  his  wife."  An 
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important  additional  detail  about  Mary  Page's  identity  is  established  by  the 
probated  will  of  17  September  1638  of  "Edward  Page  of  Duddinge  Hurst 
. . .  gentleman"  (PROB  11/178),  in  which  Edward  Page  refers  to  "Robert 
Page  the  younger  the  nowe  husband  of  Mary  Page  my  eldest  daughter." 
Therefore,  Mary  Page,  Robert  Page  the  younger's  wife,  was  herself  a  native 
of  Doddinghurst  and  one  of  that  rare  group  of  women  who  did  not  change 
her  family  name  on  marriage.  (Regrettably,  while  yet  another  document, 
PROB  11/201,  the  will  of  Robert  Page  of  Doddinghurst,  dated  5  August 
1647,  does  refer  to  Robert's  son  and  heir  Robert  Page,  it  does  not  mention 
his  son's  wife.) 

Other  particularly  interesting  records  include  entries  in  the  parish 
registers  of  Doddinghurst,  Essex,  between  1560  and  1713,  where  the  bap' 
tism  and  burial  of  two  of  Mary  and  Robert  Page's  sons  are  listed,  one  in 
1637  and  one  in  1638:  "[1637]  Baptised  Samuel  Phage  sonne  of  Robert 
Phage  &  Mary  his  wife  the  12  of  June"  and  "[1638]  Buryed  Edward  Page 
Sonne  of  Mr  Robt  Page  &  Mary  his  wife  22  day  of  Aug"  (D/P  112/1/1). 
Other  ERO  records  confirm  that  Robert  Page  senior  was  a  barrister  con- 
nected with  the  Middle  Temple  (ERO  D/DU/266/18  [3  September  1638]). 
It  is  significant  that  Bestney  Barker's  father,  Robert  Barker — who  was  a 
town  clerk  of  the  borough  and  the  son  of  a  Robert  Barker  who  sat  in  the 
last  two  Elizabethan  parliaments  (Rickword,  "Members  of  Parliament," 
244) — was  not  only  connected  with  the  Middle  Temple  (Metcalfe,  Visita- 
tions, 13:341),  but  was  also  a  serjeant-at-law  (ERO  D/DU  266/18),  i.e.,  a 
member  of  the  "highest  order  of  counsel  at  the  English  Bar,"  the  order 
from  which  "judges  of  the  King's  Bench  and  the  Common  Pleas  were 
appointed  ...  if  necessary  being  made  Serjeants  before  elevation  to  the 
bench"  {Oxford  Companion  to  Law  [1980],  1133).  This  eminence  suggests 
one  plausible  source  for  the  heraldic  information  recorded  by  Mary  Page  in 
FR.  Another  possibility  is  suggested  by  one  of  the  signatories  to  the 
"Indenture  Tripartite"  cited  earlier  (ERO  D/DU  266/18):  Prancis  Lenton 
of  London.  As  will  appear  below,  a  person  by  this  name  dubbed  "the 
Queenes  Poet"  was  closely  connected  to  the  court.  I  have  been  unable, 
however,  to  establish  that  this  signatory  was  the  same  Prancis  Lenton. 

Locating  this  documentation  constitutes  merely  a  partial  success,  not 
establishing  absolutely  that  the  Mary  Page  of  Doddinghurst,  Essex,  is  the 
author  Mary  Page.  It  also  leaves  unknown  such  information  as  the  date 
and  place  in  which  she  and  Robert  Page  the  younger  were  married.  Proba- 
bly never  to  be  located  is  a  satisfying  statement,  say  in  the  as  yet  unlocat- 
ed  will  of  Mary  Page  of  Doddinghurst,  mentioning  her  authorship  of  FR. 
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It  also  cannot  be  determined  whether  the  record  of  the  death  of  a 
Mary  Page  in  Doddinghurst  in  1643  concerns  the  wife  of  Robert  Page,  the 
younger.  If,  however,  the  marriage  of  Mary  and  Robert  Page  was  ended  by 
death  in  1643,  the  omission  of  any  reference  to  her  in  the  will  of  Robert 
Page  of  1647  (PROB  11/201)  would  be  explained.  The  apparent  presence 
in  Berkshire  of  an  author  named  Robert  Page,  junior,  later  in  the 
century— when  a  short  poem  ("St.  Leonard's  Hill.  A  Poem")  appeared 
describing  a  locale  there  (near  Windsor,  as  it  happens)— might  also  be 
explained  as  a  result  of  changes  in  Robert  Page's  life  circumstances.  Like 
Mary  Page's  FR,  this  poem  takes  rather  a  conservative  view  of  life:  while 
lauding  simple  country  folk.  Page  reserves  his  strongest  praise  for  two  fairly 
prominent  local  men:  Sir  Robert  Gayer,  whose  house  was  at  Stoke  (and 
who  may  have  been  the  son  of  Sir  John  Gayer,  lord  mayor  of  London), 
and  Sir  George  Carteret  of  Cranbom  Lodge  (who  may  have  been  the 
onetime  governor  of  Jersey). 

Returning  to  somewhat  surer — if  perhaps  not  much  more  helpful — 
ground,  it  may  be  pertinent  to  mention  that  in  1637,  in  PR's  Acrostic  45 
on  the  powerful  Henry  Rich,  earl  of  Holland  (which  contains  the  only 
personal  allusion  in  the  acrostics  of  FR  other  than  the  one  to  Willoughby), 
Page  says  that  Holland  held  jurisdiction  over  "all  his  Majesties  Porrests, 
Chases,  Parks,  &  Warrens  on  this  side  Trent"  (sig.  P3'';  emphasis  mine).  She 
thus  situates  herself  to  the  south  of  that  river,  but  not,  alas,  more  precisely. 

As  I  noted  earlier,  no  personal  connection  (or  relation) — potentially  of 
great  interest  to  students  of  early  modem  England — has  been  traced 
between  either  Mary  or  Robert  Page  themselves  and  the  Caroline  court  or 
London,  a  connection  that  would  have  assisted  Mary  Page  in  compiling 
and  ordering  the  contents  of  FR.  (Of  course,  if  Mary  and/or  Robert  Page 
were  court  servitors  or  civil  servants  of  a  fairly  menial  type  it  is  unlikely 
that  traces  of  their  service  would  be  extant.)  If  it  could  be  established  that 
the  Francis  Lenton  who  was  a  party  to  the  "Indenture  Tripartite"  noted 
earlier  was  Francis  Lenton  "the  Queenes  Poet,"  this  statement  could  be 
usefully  modified.  But  while  a  personal  relation  to  that  "fountain  of  favor" 
(Peck,  Court  Patronage,  1-11)— the  court— would  be  the  most  direct  source 
for  knowledge  of  precedence,  a  secondary  source  close  to  the  Pages — a 
powerfiil  relation  like  a  serjeant-at-law — would  also  explain  this  knowledge. 

However  she  came  to  her  knowledge.  Page  begins  her  list  with  the 
royals  themselves  and  continues  in  correct  order  among  "the  dukes, 
marquesses,  earles,  viscounts,  bishops,  barons,  privie  counsellors,  knights 
of  the  garter,  and  judges"  of  all  three  kingdoms — mainly  peers,  none  of 
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them  underlings  in  the  Caroline  "civil  service"  (Aylmer,  King's  Servants), 
but  many  of  them  important  officeholders  at  court.  The  student  of  early 
modern  women  will  note  rather  ruefully  that  Page's  "roule"  is  not  only  an 
accurate  but  also  a  realistic  relation  of  power:  the  only  women  included 
are  the  queen  and  her  daughters;  even  such  prominent  but  politically 
impotent  women  as  Charles's  sister,  Elizabeth  of  Bohemia  (the  Winter 
Queen),  are  omitted.  Other  aristocratic  women  who  figured  importantly  in 
the  culture  of  Caroline  England — women  like  Mary  Wroth,  Anne  Clifford, 
and  Elizabeth  Cary — are  not  even  alluded  to,  although  the  male  heads  of 
their  families  are  celebrated. 

Page's  verses  give  little  evidence  of  actual  familiarity  with  the  politi- 
cally powerful  persons  she  lists,  and  occasionally,  as  in  the  verses  on  Baron 
Willoughby  of  Parham  Hall  cited  above,  they  are  confused:  Page  identifies 
the  Baron  Willoughby  of  Parham  Hall  as  William,  but  the  actual  baron  in 
1637  was  Prancis  (fifth  baron,  son  of  William,  third  baron),  who  in  turn 
was  to  be  succeeded  in  1666  by  his  brother,  William  (sixth  baron).  If,  as 
hypothesized  earlier,  Robert  Page  was  a  retainer  of  Willoughby 's — and  not 
a  court  attendant  or  functionary  of  some  kind — then  this  slip  about  the 
Christian  name  of  Lord  Willoughby  is  indeed  mystifying.  Moreover,  Page's 
remarkable  roll  call  also  falls  short  in  the  case  of  her  acrostics  on  several 
prelates  and  temporal  lords  of  Scotland  who  are  addressed  by  title,  and  not 
by  name  (sig.  X4'',  No.  229,  "To  the  Right  Reverend  Pather  in  God,  the 
L.  Bishop  of  Galloway";  sig.  T,  No.  231  "To  the  Right  Reverend  Pather 
in  God,  The  Lord  Bishop  of  Abordine";  sig.  Z2\  No.  248  "To  the  Right 
Honourable,  the  Lord  Cathgarte";  sig.  *,  No.  256  "To  the  Right 
Honourable  the  Lord  Borthwicke,  Lord  Borthwicke";  sig.  2C,  No.  286 
"To  the  Right  Honourable,  the  Lord  Praser  of  MuckoU";  sig.  2C,  No. 

287,  "To  the  Right  Honourable,  the  Lord  Johnstone";  and  sig.  2C2,  No. 

288,  "To  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lord  Olyphant").  Though  Page 
clearly  did  not  know  the  Christian  names  of  these  persons,  she  unfalter- 
ingly  worked  her  anagrams,  in  these  cases,  on  title  alone,  sans  the  name 
of  the  title-holder.  Richard  Strier  has  suggested  to  me  (in  a  letter  dated  18 
November  1996)  that  Page  might  have  included  these  relatively  unknown 
clerics  to  indicate  her  support  for  the  ecclesiastical  aspect  of  what  Levack 
terms  the  "union  project"  {Formation  of  the  British  State,  esp.  124-29;  I 
owe  this  reference  to  Strier). 

Even  if  the  precise  extent  and  the  nature  of  the  relationship  between 
the  Pages  and  the  "fountain  of  honour"  were  established,  however,  we 
might  still  be  uncertain  about  a  matter  of  far  greater  potential  interest: 
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Page's  motivation  for  composing  the  work.  Those  few  scholars  who  have 
paid  Page  any  attention  at  all  have  tended  to  describe  FR,  along  the  lines 
aptly  suggested  by  Brydges,  as  a  **Volumen  Aulicum,  or  a  Court-Calendar 
for  the  year  1637,  expanded  into  adulatory  verse"  (British  Bibliographer,  2: 
572)  and  have  agreed  with  Kohler's  assessment  of  Page's  motives:  "pecuni- 
ary probably  tops  the  list"  ("Elizabethan  Woman  of  Letters,"  226).  Recent 
writers  have  perpetuated  this  interpretation.  "History  does  not  record  how 
many  of  the  anagrammatised  functionaries  responded  with  a  gift  of 
money,"  state  Greer  et  al.  (Kissing  the  Rod,  20).  Ezell  comments,  "Mary 
Page  lays  claim  to  being,  if  not  the  first  female  professional  writer,  then 
the  one  most  blatant  in  her  search  for  patronage"  (The  Patriarch's  Wife, 
95).  And  Walker  seems  to  take  this  motive  for  granted,  considering  Page 
as  one  of  a  number  of  women  who  wrote  "  'To  beg  their  fees'  "  QX^omen 
Writers,  146-69).  Even  if  it  could  be  established,  however,  that  Page's 
motive  was  pecuniary,  we  should  bear  in  mind  that  a  multiple  series  of 
verses  like  her  tortuous  anagrams  merely  extended  contemporary  court 
practice  to  its  limit:  while  Elizabethans  tended  to  court  a  single  patron 
(MacCaffrey,  "Place  and  Patronage"),  seventeenth-century  clients  tended 
to  court  multiple  patrons,  addressing  each  as  if  he  were  singular  (Peck, 
Court  PatroruLge,  22). 

Yet  the  pecuniary,  or  directly  pecuniary,  motive  may  not,  in  fact,  ade- 
quately explain  this  work,  and  limiting  our  response  to  this  focus  deprives 
us  of  the  opportunity  to  learn  from  this  unusual  document.  FR  appeared 
early  in  1637,  now  seen  as  a  critical  year  in  the  personal  rule  of  Charles  1, 
that  "centre  of  patronage  and  power"  (Sharpe,  "Image,"  226).  Charles 
was  deeply  aware  of  the  power  of  the  printed  word;  in  1637,  also  the  year 
of  a  Star  Chamber  decree  concerning  printers  (which  1  will  discuss  at 
greater  length  below),  he  complained  that  the  pamphlets  of  the  rebellious 
Scots  were  seditious:  "they  have  now  assumed  to  themselves  Regal  power; 
for  whereas  the  Print  is  the  kings  in  all  kingdoms,  these  seditious  men 
have  taken  upon  them  to  print  what  they  please  though  we  forbid  it" 
(quoted  by  Sharpe,  "King's  Writ,"  134).  Given  such  official  awareness,  the 
relations  of  power  detailed  in  FR  might  be  interpreted  as  an  effort — either 
originating  with  the  court  or  expended  independently — to  show  support 
for  an  embattled  regime. 

FR,  essentially  an  enumeration  and  celebration  of  rank,  is  in  agreement 
with  the  changed  tone  and  style  introduced  to  the  English  court  on  the 
accession  of  Charles  1.  Charles  strongly  attempted  "to  set  a  personal  exam- 
ple of  order,  comeliness  and  sobriety  at  court,"  so  as,  as  he  stated  in  his 
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decrees  of  1630,  "to  establish  government  and  order  in  our  court  which 
from  thence  may  spread  with  more  order  through  all  parts  of  our  king' 
doms"  (Sharpe,  "Image,"  258).  The  result  was  emphasis  on  ritual, 
formality,  ceremony,  and  distance,  and  attention  to  details  of  rank  in 
order  to  identify  the  court  with  decorum  and  morality.  The  court  culture 
centered  on  a  figuring  of  Charles's  person  as  an  embodiment  of  a 
revamped  chivalry  in  which  he  figured  not  only  political  strength  and 
generosity,  but  also  religious  mercy  (among  many,  see  Adamson,  "Chivalry 
and  Political  Culture,"  esp.  193).  In  this  court,  a  sermon,  "A  Project  for 
Preferment"  (1636),  could  celebrate  Christ  as  "the  greatest  Master  of  Re- 
quests"  (Peck,  Court  Patronage,  29). 

We  might  single  out  the  attention  paid  by  Charles  to  the  significance 
of  the  Order  of  the  Garter  (Adamson,  "Chivalry  and  Political  Culture," 
esp.  174-77)  because  the  order  is  given  particular  attention  in  FR,  where 
its  members,  beginning  with  the  king  himself,  are  re-celebrated  in  a 
separate  sequence  of  verses,  complete  with  an  introductory  acrostic  on 
"Sainct  George  His  Knights"  (sigs.  2M''-204'')  that  interrupts  the  major 
sequence  of  acrostics.  In  this  connection,  we  might  also  note  that  Page 
not  only  celebrated  Charles  and  Henrietta  Maria  as  individuals,  but  also 
penned  an  acrostic  to  them  as  a  couple,  "Carolus-Maria-Stuarte"  (sig.  B3), 
voicing  the  unctuous  sentiments  about  the  "first  couple"  that  were  the 
received  formulae  of  the  day. 

She  did  so,  needless  to  say,  in  current  coin.  As  early  as  1589,  George 
Puttenham  described  the  "Anagrame,  or  posie  transposed"  as  "a  thing  if 
it  be  done  for  pastime  and  exercise  of  the  wit  without  superstition  com- 
mendable inough  and  a  meete  study  for  Ladies,  neither  bringing  them  any 
great  gayne  nor  any  great  losse  unlesse  it  be  of  idle  time"  {English  Poesie, 
108).  As  Anne  Lake  Prescott  has  pointed  out  to  me  (personal  communi- 
cation), great  impetus  was  given  to  the  specific  interest  in  the  anagram  by 
presentations  such  as  Sylvester's  preliminary  material  when  printing  his 
translation  of  Du  Bartas  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  an  interest  that 
continued  unabated  over  the  next  half  century,  as  attested  by  frequent 
reprintings.  Literary  historians  like  Lois  Potter  have  drawn  attention  to 
the  political  uses  to  which  such  anagrams  could  be  fitted  {Secret  Rites). 

The  acrostic,  generally  considered  a  lighter  form  of  wordplay,  was  also 
put  to  serious  uses  by  contemporary  poets;  usually  formed  with  the  initial 
letters  of  words,  it  could  also  be  constructed  in  a  more  complicated  man- 
ner as  a  double  or  even  a  triple  acrostic,  or  as  an  anagram.  Such  wordplay 
relates  to  the  emblem  and  pattern  poetry  that  evolved  further  in  the 
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period;  by  1637,  when  FR  appeared,  wordplay  was  a  substantial  feature  of 
the  literary  scene.  While  generally  associated  with  the  metaphysical  poets, 
such  wordplay  had  been  long  employed  throughout  the  literary  culture; 
Puritan  poetry,  as  Robert  Evans  has  pointed  out  to  me  (letter,  18  De- 
cember 1995),  employed  anagrams  and  acrostics  along  with  metaphors  and 
puns,  often  effectively.  It  is  hardly  surprising,  however,  that  composing 
anagrams  and  acrostics  on  the  scale  attempted  by  Mary  Page  would  result  in 
stilted  verses,  and  the  strained  quality  of  the  text  reminds  us  that  it  is  not 
likely  that  Page  was  moved  to  compose  FR  by  a  strictly  creative  impuke. 

In  the  stylized  atmosphere  of  the  Caroline  court,  even  court  enter- 
tainments took  on  a  highly  political  dimension.  The  masque,  nurtured  by 
Charles's  mother,  Anne  of  Denmark,  and  by  Charles's  consort,  Henrietta 
Maria,  has  been  singled  out  for  special  attention  as  being  of  particular 
interest  to  students  of  early  modem  women  (Barroll,  "Pirst  Stuart  Queen"; 
Lewalski,  Writing  Women,  15-43).  Late  in  1637,  Henrietta  Maria  and  a 
number  of  her  ladies  performed  in  Lumirwlia,  or  the  FestivaU  of  Light,  a 
masque  characterized  to  me  by  David  Kastan  as  "in  your  face"  Catholic- 
ism (conversation),  a  characterization  consonant  with  recent  scholarship 
about  the  queen  (Hibbard,  "Queen  Consort").  Lumirmlia,  or  at  least  the 
queen  and  her  fellow-masquers,  was  celebrated  in  1638  by  Prancis  Lenton, 
"the  Queenes  Poet,"  in  a  series  of  fifteen  pairs  of  smooth  and  truly  clever 
"encomiastick  Anagramms,  and  Acrostiches"  entitled  Great  Britains 
Beauties,  Or,  The  Female  Glory.  The  title  page  of  Lenton 's  work,  nearly 
contemporaneous  with  FR,  notes  that  it  was  "Published  by  Authoritie," 
and  the  pointedness  of  his  stanzas  and  the  general  attractiveness  of  the 
volume  demonstrate  that  such  verses  need  not  be  cloyingly  ftilsome  or 
strained.  I  might  parenthetically  note  that  given  the  Catholicism  of  Hen- 
rietta Maria,  and  the  evolution  of  Charles's  tolerance  for  it,  the  recusant 
leanings  of  the  Barker  family  in  Essex  (Cooper,  Essex,  7 1)  would  tend  to 
mesh  with  the  (seemingly)  royalist  sympathies  of  the  author  of  FR. 

The  printing  history  of  the  work  matches  its  pro-royalist  bent.  It  is 
associated  not  only  with  Richard  Oulton,  who  is  named  on  the  title  page, 
but  also  with  John  Crouch;  the  Stationers'  Register  indicates  that  the 
work  was  entered  to  Crouch  (Arber,  Stationers,  4:382),  and  STC  amplifies 
the  attribution  to  "R.  Oulton  [f.  J.  Crouchl"  (1:476).  And  Crouch,  de- 
scribed in  RSTC  (3:48)  as  active  in  the  trade  from  1635  to  1655,  was 
connected  with  writings  of  a  royalist  type;  he  is  said  by  Lois  Potter  to  have 
been  active  in  printing  illegal  royalist  pamphlets  in  the  1640s  {Secret  RiteSy 
12-19). 
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The  commendatory  verses  affixed  to  the  work,  signed  "A.  Death,  I.  C, 
Thomas  Heywood,  and  T.  B.,"  cannot  be  ascribed  to  any  known  persons 
with  any  certainty,  and  therefore  do  nothing  further  to  explain  Page's 
motives.  (Walker  does  not  explain  why  she  assumes  that  Thomas  Heywood 
was  the  dramatist  of  that  name.)  But  Page  herself  may  have  provided  a 
slight  clue  to  her  motives  in  her  own  two  dedicatory  prose  epistles.  The 
first  (sigs.  A3'"'')  is  addressed  to  Charles  I,  Henrietta  Maria,  the  princes 
Charles  and  James,  the  princesses  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  Christian  (King  of 
Denmark),  Charles  (Prince  Elector  Palatine),  and  Henry  (Prince  of 
Orange).  In  this  letter.  Page  recounts  the  Persian  custom  that  subjects  pre- 
sented a  gift  to  their  monarch  upon  meeting  him  and  retells  the  worn  tale 
(also  recalled,  interestingly  enough,  in  works  by  other  early  modern  Eng- 
lishwomen) of  the  impecunious  peasant  who  offered  water  to  the  king  of 
Persia  when  he  met  him  unexpectedly.  Is  it  too  fanciful  to  suggest  that 
Page  may  have  expected  to  be  presented  to  Charles  I  on  some  occasion 
and  that  she  prepared  FR,  which  she  describes  as  a  mere  "bowle  of  water 
from  the  fount  of  Helicon"  (sig.  A3''),  in  anticipation  of  that  event?  The 
second  epistle  is  addressed  to  a  relatively  small  number  of  luminaries  from 
the  comprehensive  list  that  comprises  the  text  of  the  entire  poem:  "James 
Duke  of  Lenox,  George  Duke  of  Buckingham;  John  Marquesse  of  Win- 
chester, Thomas  Earle  of  Arundell  and  Surrey,  and  other  the  Earles, 
Anthony  Vicount  Mountague  and  other  the  Vicounts;  The  Right  Rever- 
end Pather  in  God,  William  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  other  the 
Archbishops  and  Bishops,  The  right  honourable  Henry  Lord  Clifford  and 
other  the  Barons,  Sir  Thomas  Edmonds  and  other  the  Knights  of  the 
Privie  Counsell;  The  Right  honourable  Sir  John  Brampton  Kt.  Lord  chiefe 
Justice  of  the  Kings  bench  and  other  the  Judges"  (sig.  A4).  In  this  second 
epistle,  Page  states  forthrightly  that  "Great  assayes  neede  great  patronage" 
(a  word  that  does  not  appear  elsewhere  in  her  text)  and  that  she  has  "cho- 
sen each  of  you  as  my  Mecanas  IMaecenas,  patron  of  Virgil  and  Horace], 
countenancers  of  learning  and  industry"  (sig.  A4''),  suggesting  that  she 
particularly  expected  to  please  these  persons,  who  in  fact  wielded  immense 
power  at  the  Caroline  court.  Was  she  perhaps  writing  at  the  suggestion  of 
any  of  these  persons? 

Although  we  cannot  now  determine  the  extent  of  Page's  actual  asso- 
ciation with  any  of  the  powerfril  persons  she  addresses  and  praises,  it  is 
possible  to  determine  the  date  of  composition  of  FR  fairly  precisely.  The 
Stationers'  Register  records  that  on  "22  Aprilis  1637,  xiii  Caroli  Regis," 
John  Crouch  "Entred  for  his  Copie  under  the  hands  of  Thomas  Herbert 
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Deputy  to  Sir  Henry  Herbert  and  Master  Downes  warden  a  booke  called 
Fames  Rowle  being  Annagrams  &.c  by  Mistris  Mary  Page"  (Arber, 
Stationers,  4:382).  The  date  of  composition  of  the  work  can  be  further 
narrowed  by  the  inclusion  of  an  acrostic  on  the  Princess  Anne  (sig.  C^). 
Although  Greer  apparently  errs  {Kissing  the  Rod,  19-20)  in  stating  that 
Anne  died  after  just  a  few  weeks  of  life  (see  Oman,  Henrietta  Maria,  71), 
the  princess's  birth  date,  17  March  1637,  provides  a  terminus  a  quo  for  the 
writing  of  at  least  one  portion  of  PR,  and,  indeed,  the  anagram  Page 
fashioned  for  the  newborn  princess  styles  her  "A  NU  NEAT  STAR"  (sig. 
O).  However,  Princess  Anne  is  not  included  among  "the  Royall  posterity 
of  our  Soveraigne  Lord  King  Charles"  in  the  first  of  Page's  dedicatory  epis- 
ties  to  the  poem,  an  omission  that  suggests  that  the  acrostic  to  her  may 
have  been  hastily  added  at  the  time  of  printing. 

1637  was  the  year,  inter  alia,  of  an  unpopular  ruling  on  ship  money,  of 
the  Scottish  rising,  and  of  the  passage  of  the  infamous  Star  Chamber 
decree,  and  I  have  already  alluded  to  Charles's  expressed  sensitivity  in  that 
year  to  criticisms  in  print.  A  related — and  much  disputed — issue  is  whether 
the  crown  attempted  to  impose  censorship,  as  charged  mainly  by  Puritans. 
Literary  historians  like  Annabel  Patterson  have,  in  recent  years,  drawn 
attention  to  purported  efforts  to  impose  and  to  circumvent  censorship  in 
Caroline  England.  The  reality  and  efficacy  of  (and  even  the  motives  for) 
official  Caroline  regulation  of  the  press  are,  however,  increasingly  ques- 
tioned by  social  historians  and  specialists  in  book  history  (Williams, 
"Laudian  imprimatur";  Sharpe,  Personal  Rule;  Worden,  Censorship;  Lam- 
pert,  "Printers";  Bland,  "  'Invisible  Dangers'  "),  who  tend  to  interpret 
government  regulations  as  efforts  to  regulate  the  book  trade  itself.  What- 
ever the  case,  while  the  decree  of  1637  that  subjected  heraldic  books  to 
the  review  of  the  earl  marshal  was  apparently  ineffective  in  the  main,  the 
licensing  of  FR  (earlier  in  that  year)  surely  connotes  official  approval  and 
suggests  the  work's  relation  to  power  politics.  To  attempt  to  identify,  in 
this  work,  the  endemic  political  wordplay  that  Potter  has  termed  "secret 
codes  and  secret  writing"  would  go  well  beyond  the  aims  of  this  paper,  but 
since  FR  is  intrinsically  topical — describing  and  addressing  the  monarch 
and  subsidiary  power-makers  of  the  moment — it  seems  to  beg  for  an  inter- 
active reading,  one  that  illuminates  its  participation  in  the  construction  of 
culture,  at  a  time  when  the  court  seemingly  felt  itself  under  threat,  and 
would,  presumably,  have  perceived  a  book  celebrating  persons  of  rank  as 
balm  in  Gilead. 

The  potential  value  of  such  a  reading  can  be  illustrated  by  one  fairly 
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dramatic  example,  Acrostic  292,  addressed  to  "the  right  honourable 
James,  Earle  of  Castle-haven,  and  Lord  Audley,  Baron  of  Highleigh,  in 
England,"  the  anagram  for  which  is  "You  meet  chast": 

Joined  unto  your  true  nobility. 

Advanced  high  as  noble  chastity. 

Meeting  wherewith  you  show  you  are  a  man 

Excellently  that  moderation  can 

Show  to  the  life;  so  you  do  Chastness  meet. 

Thus  chaste  then  is  your  soul,  who  married  (sweet) 

O  to  the  Lord  the  world  will  not  retain, 

Virtue  will  ever  beat  it  back  again. 

Chastity  bears  hate  to  Adultry. 

Hatred  our  soul  bears  to  Idolatry. 

Express  then  to  the  life,  that  your  chaste  heart 

Truly  meets  Chastity,  thence  will  not  part.  (sig.  IC) 

It  would  be  useful  to  determine  whether  these  verses  testify  only  to  Fage's 
poor  taste  or  whether  they  witness  a  more  general  contemporary  sense  of 
the  appropriate.  The  addressee  of  this  entry  is  the  very  James  Touchet,  son 
of  the  infamous  Mervyn,  Lord  Audley,  who  had  in  1630  lodged  extra- 
ordinary criminal  complaints  against  his  father,  leading  to  that  peer's 
execution  on  14  May  1631  for  the  "unnatural"  offences  of  abetting  the 
rapes  of  his  wife  and  stepdaughter  and  committing  sodomy  with  his  ser- 
vants. The  "Castlehaven  scandal,"  possibly  the  most  lurid  event  associ- 
ated with  the  British  aristocracy  in  the  mid-seventeenth  century,  is  famil- 
iar to  social  historians  who  study  the  evolution  of  sexual  norms  and  of 
differing  treatment  of  social  classes.  It  is  familiar  to  women's  studies 
specialists  because  it  occasioned  several  impassioned  pamphlets  by  Lady 
Eleanor  Audley,  Mervyn's  sister,  maintaining  her  brother's  innocence.  It 
is  familiar  to  literary  historians  as  one  possible  stimulus  for  the  compo- 
sition of  Milton's  Comus,  written  for  a  private  and  delicate  celebration  of 
chastity  before  relatives  of  Lady  Audley,  and  first  performed  at  Ludlow 
Castle,  in  1634,  by  young  members  of  the  family. 

Comus,  like  FR,  was  first  printed  in  1637.  The  initial  scandal  had 
apparently  abated  somewhat  even  by  3  June  1633,  when  James  Touchet 
was  created  Baron  Audley  of  Hely,  but  the  memory  had  certainly  not 
altogether  faded  in  1637,  and  it  cast  a  pall  over  Audley 's  relatives.  There 
is  nothing  indirect  or  subtle  about  Fage's  anagram  for  Touchet,  "You  meet 
chast,"  or  about  her  acrostic  verses  repeatedly  celebrating  Audley 's  "chast- 
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nesse  meet"  and  "chastity  [which]  bears  hate  to  Adultry."  Does  the 
creation  of  such  verses  reflect  Page's  personal  assumptions  about  a  remark 
that  would  please  her  readers?  (For  surely,  whether  or  not  she  expected  to 
be  remunerated  for  her  book,  she  intended  to  please  her  readers.)  Does  the 
printing  of  such  verses  suggest  that  reader  response  was  vastly  different  at 
least  in  some  circles  in  the  seventeenth  century  from  what  it  is  now?  Or 
that  privileged  readers  might  have  deemed  it  desirable  to  pronounce 
publicly  on  the  acceptability  of  a  formerly  tainted  noble  family? 

Finally,  as  Patrick  Cullen  has  suggested  to  me  (personal  communi- 
cation), reference  to  Lady  Eleanor  suggests  another  context  into  which 
Mary  Page  and  her  FR  might  be  fitted:  the  genre  of  prophecy  that  was  to 
appeal  to  so  many  women  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Por  could  composing  an  acrostic  not  be  construed  as  equivalent  to  telling 
a  fortune,  and  could  commentary  on  the  hidden  identities  of  political  figures 
not  be  figured  as  a  form  of  secular  prophecy?  And  could  Mary  Page,  in  this 
figuration,  not  be  seen  as  a  type  of  secular  prophet — if  not  quite  a  mystic? 

I  cannot  at  present  offer  answers  to  these  questions.  But  I  do  believe 
that  FR  deserves  study  that  may  illuminate  the  way  in  which  it  related  to 
the  construction  of  social  reality  in  its  time.  For  now,  I  can  place  Mary 
Page  only  tentatively  and  relationally:  in  relation  to  her  husband,  to  his 
family,  to  the  court,  to  the  personages  she  wrote  about,  to  other  literary 
artifacts.  But  as  a  temporary  status,  this  provisional  positioning  is  perhaps 
not  inappropriate  to  the  creator  of  an  account  of  relations  of  and  to  power 
at  the  Caroline  court  that  seems  itself  to  have  originated  with  relations  of 
her  husband. 
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Where  are  the 
Bibliographers  of  Yesteryear? 


IN  A  RECENT  MEDITATION  ON  THE  current  editorial  scene/  I  noted  the 
absence  of  analytical  bibliography  as  a  topic  in  current  discussions  of  edi- 
torial theory  and  practice.  The  collocation  "textual  studies  and  biblio- 
graphy" appeared  in  three  of  the  four  questions  asked  of  the  participants, 
and  was  repeated  in  the  convener's  introduction  (21).  Yet  in  the  last 
decade  and  a  half,  that  once  firm  pairing  has  parted,  and  the  study  of  ana- 
lytical bibliography  finds  itself  displaced,  not  only  by  surveys  of  critical 


'  "Where  We  Are  and  How  We  Got  Here:  Editing  After  Poststmcturalism,"  offered 
as  a  contribution  to  a  fomm,  "Editing  Early  Modem  Texts,"  convened  by  Susan  Zim- 
merman for  the  1996  volume  oi  Shakespeare  Studies  24  (1996):  38-46.  Other  contributors 
were  David  Scott  Kastan,  Stephen  Orgel  (cited  below,  n.39),  John  Pitcher,  the  late  Jo- 
sephine A.  Roberts,  and  Paul  Werstine.  1  am  indebted  to  Werstine  and  to  Roy  Flan- 
nagan  for  their  careful  reading  of  the  present  essay,  which  was  originally  read  at  the 
Society  for  Textual  Scholarship's  biennial  conference,  New  York  City,  April  10,  1997. 

^  The  questions  each  of  us  was  asked  were: 

1.  In  what  significant  ways  do  you  think  bibliographical  and  textual  studies  have 
changed  in  the  last  twenty  years?  Specifically,  how  do  you  think  such  studies  have 
been  affected  by  a  poststructural  critical  climate? 

2.  How  do  you  think  bibliographical  and  textual  studies  can  be  most  useful  to  other 
areas  of  contemporary  research  about  the  early  modem  period? 

3.  What  do  you  see  as  the  major  problems  facing  the  development  of  bibliographical 
and  textual  studies  today? 

4.  What  would  you  identify  as  the  two  most  important  projects — ongoing  or  pros- 
pective— for  future  research  in  the  field? 
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theory  within  the  graduate  English  curriculum,  but  in  discussions  of  edi' 
torial  theory  and  practice  as  well. 

By  analytical  bibliography  I  mean  the  reconstruction  of  the  printing  hiS' 
tory  of  a  book  from  the  evidence  that  survives  within  the  physical  book 
itself.  It  is  to  be  distinguished  from  enumerative  bibliography  (the  organ- 
ized listing  and/or  cataloguing  of  a  collection  of  books  according  to  some 
principle)  and  from  descriptive  bibliography  (the  detailed  description  of  a 
book  or  collection  of  books).  Historically,  the  latter  grew  out  of  the  needs 
of  librarians  to  catalogue  their  holdings  of  early  printed  books.^  Analytical 
bibliography,  in  turn,  grew  out  of  the  attempt,  principally  that  of  Fredson 
Bowers  but  sanctioned  by  W.  W.  Greg,  to  put  descriptive  bibliography  on 
a  more  scientific  footing.  Bowers's  Principles  of  Bibliographical  Description 
(1949)  insisted  that  the  goal  of  bibliographical  description  was  a  recon- 
struction of  the  ideal  copy  of  a  given  book,  not  the  description  of  the 
individual  copy  that  happened  to  have  survived  in  a  particular  collection. 
That  "idealism"  Bowers  was  to  transpose  to  the  fields  of  textual  criticism 
and  editorial  methodology.  Following  Greg's  appropriation  of  textual  criti- 
cism into  what  he  called  "critical  bibliography,'"*  Bowers  asserted  that 
textual  criticism  should  be  subsumed  within  bibliography,  by  which  he 
meant  analytical  bibliography.^  One  might  visualize  the  two  fields  as  over- 
lapping disks,  with  the  overlap  representing,  for  Greg,  critical  bibliogra- 
phy, and  for  Bowers,  "the  bibliographical  way."  So  convinced  was  Bowers 
by  Greg's  application  of  techniques  of  bibliographical  analysis  to  the 
problems  of  editing  Renaissance  dramatic  texts — above  all  to  the  problems 
of  editing  of  Shakespeare — that  analytical  bibliography  and  textual  criticism 
became  virtually  synonymous. 

It  is  still  not  generally  appreciated  within  the  Anglo-American  editori- 


^  See  T.  H.  Howard-Hill,  "The  Institutionalization  of  Bibliography,"  Analytical  & 
Enumerative  Bihhography  n.s.  7.4  (1993):  181-91.  The  Giant  Race  before  the  Flood 
comprised  a  librarian  (A.  W.  Pollard),  a  publisher  and  journal  editor  (R.  B.  McKerrow), 
and  a  librarian  turned  independent  scholar  (W.  W.  Greg). 

^  For  an  early  analysis  of  this  process,  see  James  Thorpe,  Principles  of  Textual  Criticism 
(San  Marino:  The  Huntington  Library,  1972;  repr.  1996),  87-99;  see  also  Peter  W.  M. 
Blayney,  Nicholas  Okes  and  the  First  Quarto  (Cambridge:  Cambridge  Univ.  Press,  1982), 
2  ff.;  I  owe  the  latter  reference  to  Paul  Werstine. 

^  On  the  preternatural  energy  with  which  Bowers  pursued  "the  bibliographical  way," 
see  G.  Thomas  Tanselle's  biography.  The  Life  and  Work  of  Fredson  Bowers  (Charlottes- 
ville: The  Bibliographical  Society  of  the  Univ.  of  Virginia,  1993),  reprinted  from  Studies 
in  BibUography  46  (1993).  On  some  of  its  limits,  see  W.  Speed  Hill,  "The  Ironies  of 
Paternity,"  a  review  of  Tanselle's  biography,  in  Documentary  Editing  16  (1994):  29-33,  as 
well  as  that  of  Hugh  Amory,  in  TEXT  9  (1996):  466-74. 
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al  community  how  distinctive — even  parochial — this  approach  is.^  What 
drove  Greg  and  R.  B.  McKerrow,  as  Laurie  Maguire's  recent  account 
shows,^  was  the  goal  of  editing  Shakespeare  on  a  more  rigorous,  quasi- 
scientific,  basis.  Unlike  writers  of  comparable  stature  on  the  Continent 
(Petrarch  and  Boccaccio,  for  example),  Shakespeare  left  no  manuscripts.* 
Yet,  because  Shakespeare  is  England's  National  Poet,  non-classical  textual 
criticism  in  Anglo-American  usage  has  become  ipso  facto  textual  criticism 
of  Shakespeare,  and  textual  criticism  of  Shakespeare  is  necessarily  a  book- 
based,  bibliographically  grounded  discipline,  distinct  in  its  methodology 
from  the  manuscript-based  procedures  developed  by  Continental  textual- 
ists,^  but  sharing  its  ideological  drive  to  recover  authorial  origins. 

The  rationale  of  bibliography  so  defined  was  its  ability  to  remove  "the 
veil"  that  print  interposed  between  us  and  those  missing  manuscripts  and 
to  reveal  the  lineaments  of  the  copy  behind  the  printed  text,  in  order  to 
assess  its  authority  and  to  achieve  an  edited  text  closer  to  its  author's 
original. '°  Whereas  in  earlier  periods  authorial  practices  were  lost  in  scri- 


^  See,  for  example,  Hans  Zeller,  "Structure  and  Genesis  in  Editing:  On  German  and 
Anglo-American  Textual  Criticism,"  in  Contemporary  German  Editorial  Theory,  ed.  Hans 
Walter  Gabler  et  al.  (Ann  Arbor:  Univ.  of  Michigan  Press,  1995),  95-123.  For  Bowers's 
impact  on  non- Anglo- American  schools  of  editing,  see  "  A  Force  in  his  Field':  Fredson 
Bowers's  Wider  Influence,"  TEXT  8  (1995):  25-100,  esp.  Conor  Fahy,  "Preaching  to  the 
Half-Converted:  The  Bowers  Legacy  in  Italian  Studies,"  37-52. 

^  Laurie  E.  Maguire,  Shakespearean  Suspect  Texts:  The  'Bad'  quartos  and  Their  Contexts 
(Cambridge:  Cambridge  Univ.  Press,  1996),  esp.  chap.  2,  "The  Rise  of  the  New  Biblio- 
graphy," 21-71. 

*  Some  have  attributed  Hand  D  in  The  Booke  of  Sir  Thomas  Moore  to  Shakespeare. 
It  is  so  presented  in  the  The  Riverside  Shakespeare,  ed.  G.  Blakemore  Evans  (Boston: 
Houghton-Mifflin,  1974),  1683-1700.  In  The  Book  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  ed.  W.  W.  Greg, 
Malone  Society  Reprint  (1911;  repr.  1961,  1990),  Greg  (as  of  1911)  is  initially  noncom- 
mital;  Harold  Jenkins  (as  of  1961)  regards  the  case  for  Shakespeare's  hand  as  essentially 
proven  (xxxvii-xxxviii).  TTie  case  is  reopened  in  T.  H.  Howard-Hill,  ed.,  Shakespeare  and 
'Sir  Thomas  More'  (Cambridge:  Cambridge  Univ.  Press,  1989),  in  which,  as  Paul  Werstine 
points  out,  "the  consensus  is  that  the  odds  of  Shakespearean  authorship  of  the  three 
pages  are  no  better  than  ever"  (citing  Howard-Hill,  2);  see  Werstine,  "Shakespeare," 
Scholarly  Editing:  A  Guide  to  Research,  ed.  D.  C.  Greetham  (New  York:  Modem  Language 
Association,  1995),  273,  n.L 

'  A  significant  exception  to  this  was  C.  J.  Sisson's  New  Readings  m  Shakespeare,  2 
vols.  (1956;  London:  Dawsons  of  Pall  Mall,  1961).  Sisson  based  his  reconstructions  of  the 
copy  that  lay  behind  the  early  printed  texts  on  a  mastery  of  Elizabethan  secretary  hand. 

'°  For  the  1623  First  Folio,  seventeen  of  the  thirty-five  texts  were  based  on  earlier 
printed  quartos,  often  corrected  for  the  printer  by  Heminges  and  Condell  or  whoever  it 
was  that  they  had  delegated  the  task  to;  perhaps,  as  E.  A.  J.  Honigmann  suggests,  Ralph 
Crane.  See  The  Texts  of  'Othello'  and  Shakespearean  Revision  (London  and  New  York: 
Routledge,  1996),  chap.  6,  "The  Folio  Scribe  and  Text,"  esp.  73. 
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bal  copies,^'  or,  in  later  periods,  were  suppressed  by  the  standardization 
effected  by  printers,  in  Renaissance  texts,  authorially  distinctive  acciden- 
tals seemed  tantalizingly  within  reach.  But  the  focus  on  the  accidentals  of 
these  texts  as  talismans  of  authorial  usage  became  something  of  a  special 
case.'^  No  other  author  within  the  canon  routinely  calls  forth  in  the  pre- 
liminary matter  of  a  collected  student  edition  a  detailed  exposition  of 
exactly  how  texts  were  printed  in  the  hand-press  period.  ^^  The  Riverside 
Chaucer  has  no  such  introductory  matter  on  medieval  scribes,  paleogra- 
phy, or  textual  transmission  via  manuscripts,  yet  few  would  argue  that 
Chaucer's  texts  are  less  problematic  in  their  materiality  than  Shake- 


' '  For  a  discussion  of  the  recovery  of  authorial  practices  of  medieval  writer  Thomas 
Hoccleve  (Chaucer's  younger  contemporary),  who  was  himself  a  professional  copyist,  see 
D.  C.  Greetham,  "Normalisation  of  Accidentals  in  Middle  English  Texts:  TTie  Paradox 
of  Thomas  Hoccleve,"  Studies  in  Bibliography  38  (1985):  121-50. 

*^  On  the  issue  of  preserving  old-spelling  in  such  editions,  see  W.  Speed  Hill, 
"Editing  Nondramatic  Texts  of  the  English  Renaissance:  A  Field  Guide  with  Illus- 
trations," in  Netu  Ways  of  Looking  at  Old  Texts:  Papers  of  the  Renaissance  English  Text 
Society,  1985-1991 ,  ed.  W.  Speed  Hill  (Binghamton,  NY:  Medieval  &  Renaissance  Texts 
&  Studies,  1993),  1-24,  esp.  11-17;  repr.  (substantially)  as  "English  Renaissance:  Non- 
dramatic  Literature,"  in  Scholarly  Editing:  A  Guide  to  Research,  ed.  D.  C.  Greetham  (New 
York:  Modem  Language  Association,  1995),  205-30. 

'^  See,  for  example,  G.  Blakemore  Evans,  "Shakespeare's  Text,"  27-41,  with  its 
appended  "Glossary  of  Bibliographical  Terms"  (41-46)  in  The  Riverside  Shakespeare, 
unchanged  in  current  revision.  Gary  Taylor  devotes  twenty-two  pages  of  his  General 
Introduction  to  the  topic;  see  William  Shakespeare:  A  Textual  Companion  (Oxford:  Claren- 
don Press,  1988),  31-52.  David  Bevington,  ed..  The  Complete  Works  of  Shakespeare,  4th 
ed.  (New  York:  HarperCollins,  1992),  devotes  eleven  pages  to  "Editions  and  Editors  of 
Shakespeare"  (Ixxxiv-cxv).  For  Taylor's  forthcoming  Oxford  edition  of  Middleton,  its 
consulting  bibliographer,  Adrian  Weiss,  has  likewise  prepared  a  substantial  section  on 
"the  extant  bibliographical  work  on  Middleton"  for  its  companion  volume  in  order  to 
provide  "an  overview  (beginner's  perspective)  of  the  early  printing  process  as  it  could 
affect  textual  transmission"  (letter  to  author,  13  June  1995).  Launched  to  challenge  the 
existing  canon  of  Renaissance  dramatic  writers,  the  Middleton  edition  must  be  seen  to 
be  as  scholarly  as  its  Shakespearean  rivals.  See  Taylor,  "The  Renaissance  and  the  End  of 
Editing,"  Palimpsest;  Editorial  Theory  in  the  Humanities,  ed.  George  Bomstein  and  Ralph 
G.  Williams  (Ann  Arbor:  Univ.  of  Michigan  Press,  1993),  121-49. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  measure  of  just  how  far  the  traditional  bibliographical  approach 
has  receded  in  contemporary  esteem  is  Stephen  Greenblatt's  General  Introduction  to  the 
new  (1997)  Norton  Shakespeare.  In  a  brief  section  titled  "The  Dream  of  the  Master 
Text,"  Greenblatt  altogether  finesses  the  particulars  of  Shakespearean  bibliography  and 
textual  criticism.  TTie  "impressive  scholarship"  of  "generations  of  bibliographers,  anti- 
quaries, and  textual  scholars,"  he  notes,  "has  for  the  most  part  intensified  respect  for  the 
seriousness  with  which  the  Folio  was  prepared  and  printed.  . . .  But  it  has  not  succeeded 
...  in  transforming  the  Folio  . . .  into  an  unobstructed,  clear  window  into  Shakespeare's 
mind.  TTie  dream  of  the  master  text  is  a  dream  of  transparency.  . . ."  (71),  and  such 
transparency,  he  goes  on  to  say,  is  a  romantic  dream. 
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speare's.  Evidence  of  authorial  practice  occasionally  survives/'*  and  some 
authors  were  able,  exceptionally,  to  dictate  to  printers  how  their  texts 
should  be  printed  (Ben  Jonson  is  the  obvious  example;  Spenser  another; 
Milton  a  third).  ^^  But  for  the  majority  of  Renaissance  writers  authorial 
manuscripts  are  not  extant  and  authorial  practices  substantially  irrecovera- 
ble. It  was  this  lacuna  that  analytical  bibliography  was  to  supply,  iden- 
tifying the  agents  that  stood  between  us  and  our  author  and  to  bring  their 
practices  before  the  bar  of  textual  justice.  So  promoted,  analytical  bibli- 
ography came  to  be  the  indispensable  preliminary  to  the  editing  of  all 
texts  of  the  early  modem  period,  but  especially  of  dramatic  texts,  which 
do  seem  to  have  been  printed  more  carelessly  and  with  less  authorial 
supervision  than  comparable  non-dramatic  texts.  (Shakespeare  must  have 
seen  his  two  narrative  poems,  Venus  and  Adonis  and  The  Rape  of  Lucrece 
through  the  press,  for  the  printing  is  very  careful,  the  errors  few,  and  their 
texts  singularly  unproblematic.)  It  remains  so  today.  The  "Editorial  Guide- 
lines" to  the  third  edition  of  The  Arden  Shakespeare  (November  1996) 
specify: 

Technical  studies  of  the  printing  of  the  plays  should  be  used  to 
achieve  as  clear  an  awareness  as  possible  of  the  process  of  transla- 
tion from  lost  MS  copy  to  surviving  printed  edition(s).  Matters 
which  will  affect  treatment  of  the  text  include: 

the  identification  of  compositors  (and,  in  a  few  instances, 
scribes)  and  study  of  their  ascertainable  habits  of  work; 

the  sequence  of  setting  of  pages  and  the  casting-off  of  copy; 

the  sequence  of  imposition  and  printing  of  the  formes; 

whatever  evidence  survives  of  proofing  and  correction,  in  the 
form  of  proof  pages  or  press  variants. 

The  findings  of  investigations  of  these  matters  should  be  summarily 
stated  in  the  Text  section  of  the  Introduction,  in  such  a  manner 


'*  For  example,  Donne's  letter  to  "the  Lady  Carey  and  Mrs  Essex  Riche"  (Bodleian 
Library  MS  Engl.  poet.  197)  survives  in  holograph;  see  Ted-Larry  Pebworth,  "Manuscript 
Transmission  and  the  Selection  of  Copy-Text  in  Renaissance  Coterie  Poetry,"  TEXT  7 
(1994):  243-61,  esp.  247-51,  and  n.6.  A  scribal  copy  of  Biathanatos  corrected  by  Donne 
also  survives  (Bodleian  Library  MS  e  Musaeo  131);  see  W.  Speed  Hill,  "John  Donne's 
Biatharmtos:  Authenticity,  Authority,  and  Context  in  Three  Editions,"  ]ohn  Donne 
Journal  6  (1987):  109-33. 

"  As  argued  at  the  1997  S.  T.  S.  Coiiference  by  Roy  Flannagan:  "Commercial  and 
Political  Pressure  on  the  Printers  of  Milton's  Prose:  The  Tale  told  by  Orthography." 
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as  to  indicate  their  likely  significance  and  the  nature  and  degree  of 
their  importance  for  the  editing  of  the  text.  (I.lc)'^ 

This,  then,  was  the  context  in  which  Bowers  championed  "the  biblio- 
graphical way."  It  is  a  tribute  to  the  force  of  his  personality  and  to  the 
attraction  of  his  vision  that  his  pairing  of  "bibliography"  and  "textual 
studies"  survives  intact  in  the  phrasing  of  Zimmerman's  catechism. 

So  much  then  for  the  vision,  but  what  exactly  is  it  that  the  analytical 
bibliographer  does?  What  are  the  objects  of  the  analytical  quest,  and  by 
what  means  are  they  to  be  found?  Briefly,  they  are  these:  after  having 
ordered  the  various  printed  volumes  in  which  your  text  survives  in  chrono- 
logical order  (an  exercise  in  descriptive  bibliography),  you  study  the  vol- 
ume deemed  earliest — i.e.,  the  one  closest  to  the  author's  lost  manuscript — to 
uncover  clues  to  its  treatment  in  the  printing  house.  In  what  order  were 
the  formes  printed,  and  was  this  order  regular  or  irregular,  continuous  or 
interrupted?  To  help  you  do  this,  you  determine  which  side  of  a  sheet  was 
printed  first:  it  will  show  ink  on  the  little  hillocks  pushed  up  by  the  type 
pressing  the  paper  from  the  other  side;  the  side  printed  second  will  show 
ink  only  in  the  depressions  formed  by  the  type  biting  into  the  damp  paper. 
Then  you  determine  the  number  of  chases  employed  by  the  compositor  by 
noting  the  number  of  distinct  headlines  used  throughout  the  book  and 
their  pairings.  Once  set  up,  these  headlines  were  changed  only  minimally 
(i.e.,  up-dated  page  numbers  would  have  to  be  inserted).  From  these  tests 
you  can  infer  whether  or  not  the  formes  were  printed — and  presumably 
composed — in  a  regular  fashion. '^  If  so,  you  can  infer  that  the  copy  was 


'*  Page  3;  I  am  grateful  to  Ann  Thompson  for  having  a  copy  sent  to  me  by  the 
publisher  of  Arden  3,  Thomas  Nelson. 

'^  In  this  summary  1  draw  on  my  own  experience  in  analyzing  the  various  folio  re- 
prints of  Hooker's  Politic  (1593-1638/39)  and  his  Works  (1662-1724)  for  Richard  Hooker: 
A  Descriptive  Bibliography  of  the  Early  Editions,  1593-1724  (Cleveland/London:  The  Press 
of  Case  Western  Reserve  Univ.,  1970).  In  later  reprints,  where  casting-off  copy  was 
facilitated  by  the  compositor's  being  able  simply  to  disbind  an  exemplar  of  the  preceding 
edition  and  set  pages  in  whatever  sequence  the  actual  printing  required,  the  sequencing 
of  the  formes  was  satisfyingly  regular.  Typically,  three  chases  were  in  use:  one  being  com- 
posed, one  being  machined,  one  being  distributed.  However,  first  editions  were  clearly 
more  "irregular"  than  such  reprints.  In  1970,  for  example,  I  concluded  from  an  analysis 
of  the  running-titles  of  the  1597  first  edition  of  Book  V  that  "there  are  three  settings 
each,  recto  and  verso,  and  they  are  found  in  five  of  the  six  possible  pairings.  For  some 
stretches,  the  order  of  the  formes  through  the  press  is  quite  regular  (e.g.,  $E-I);  for  others 
(e.g.  $K-P)  there  is  apparent  randomness,  both  of  the  order  of  the  formes  and  pairing  of 
the  headlines"  (7).  Not  until  I  had  studied  the  evidence  of  the  printer's  copy  (Bodleian 
MS  Add.  C.  165)  a  decade  later  was  the  actual  complexity  of  the  book's  composition 
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itself  unproblematic  and  composition  proceeded  normally;  if  not — if  the  se- 
quence of  formes  is  random  or  irregular — you  may  suspect  that  there  was 
a  problem  with  the  underlying  copy  and/or  with  its  conversion  into  hard 
type.  (However,  you  cannot  reconstruct  the  exact  sequence  by  these  two 
tests  alone.) 

Contributing  to  the  apparent  irregularity  was  the  process  of  casting-off 
copy.  To  conserve  type,  copy  was  typically  cast  off  and  pages  composed 
from  the  inside  (of  the  signature)  out;  therefore,  not  in  the  order  of  the 
manuscript  copy.^®  As  a  result,  if  there  are  mistakes  in  the  initial  casting 
off,  or  if  the  copy  is  unusually  irregular  or  difficult,  the  typesetting  may  be 
crowded  where  there  is  more  copy  to  set  than  has  been  allowed  for  ini- 
tially, or  loose  when  copy  must  be  stretched  or  padded  to  fill  out  unanti- 
cipated white  space.  In  the  first  case,  verse  may  be  set  as  prose;  in  the  sec- 
ond, prose  as  verse.  The  compositor  may  adjust  the  number  of  lines  per 
page  (or  per  column,  in  the  First  Folio),  and  in  imposition  shift  lines  from 
the  bottom  of  one  page  to  the  top  of  the  following  one,  or  firom  the  top  of 
one  page  to  the  bottom  of  the  preceding  one.  These  adjustments  can  cas- 
cade over  three  or  more  page  breaks,  backwards  or  forwards,  until  the  copy 
is  accommodated  in  the  available  pages. '^  The  compositor  may  tinker 
with  the  wording  of  the  text  to  get  it  to  fit,  using  abbreviations  or  varying 
spelling,  or,  as  a  last  resort,  even  omit  text  altogether. 

The  next  thing  the  analytical  bibliographer  does  is  to  assign  the  setting 
of  particular  formes/pages  to  particular  compositors,  primarily  through 
spelling  tests  (not  a  strictly  bibliographical  criterion).  Now,  for  the  First 
Folio,  we  have  a  kind  of  alphabet  soup  of  compositors:  A  through  I  at  last 
count.^°  These  are  further  classified  and  described  as  careful  or  careless, 


apparent;  see  "Casting  off  Copy,"  cited  in  the  following  note.  I  could  never  have 
inferred  the  complexity  of  the  process  from  the  bibliographical  evidence  alone  of  the 
volume  itself. 

'*  See  W.  Speed  Hill,  "Casting  Off  Copy  and  the  Composition  of  Hooker's  Book 
V,"  Studies  in  Bibliography  33  (1980):  144-61;  Charlton  Hirmian,  The  Printing  and  Proof 
Reading  of  the  First  Folio  of  Shakespeare,  2  vols.  (Oxford:  Clarendon  Press,  1973);  and 
Introduction,  The  First  Folio  of  Shakespeare:  The  Norton  Facsimile,  ed.,  Charlton  Hinman 
(New  York:  W.  W.  Norton  &.  Co.,  1968).  Hinman's  achievement  is  assessed  by  Peter 
W.  M.  Blayney,  "Introduction  to  the  Second  Edition"  (Ibid.,  1996),  xxvii-xxxvii. 

''  See  Hill,  "Casting  off  Copy,"  156-61. 

^°  Blayney  helpfully  lists  the  relevant  studies  since  Hinman  ("Introduction,"  xxxiv) 
and  summarizes  the  current  assignment  of  formes  to  the  variously  identified  compositors 
(xxxv-xxxvii).  Gary  Taylor  adds  J,  hypothesizing  "a  succession  of  journeymen.  A,  C,  D, 
C,  F,  H,  I,  and  J  all  have  their  exits  and  their  entrances;  B  alone  abides,  to  be  joined 
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literal  or  liberal,  preferring  this  or  that  spelling,  following  their  (lost)  copy 
with  varying  degrees  of  apparent  fidelity  or  conscientiousness.  In  addition, 
in  a  technique  pioneered  in  his  monograph  on  the  First  Folio,  Charlton 
Hinman  was  able  to  identify  which  type-case  a  particular  compositor 
worked  from,  through  the  recurrence  of  individually  identifiable  type  sorts. 

Hinman  also  studied  the  nature  and  extent  of  in-press  correction.  Here 
the  indispensable  tool  was  his  collator  (replaced  now  by  Randy  McLeod's 
portable  one).  By  comparing  multiple  copies  of  the  First  Folio,  Hinman 
was  able  to  determine  just  how  that  final  stage  of  proofing  ("stop-press  cor- 
rection") continued  as  the  sheets  were  being  machined.  He  concludes, 
somewhat  anticlimactically,  (a)  that  in-press  correction  was  intermittent  at 
best  (1:325);  (b)  that  copy  was  rarely  consulted  to  correct  mistakes  (1:331); 
and  (c)  that  proofing  was  almost  exclusively  concerned  with  the  elimina- 
tion of  superficial  faults,  not  textual  error  (1:333;  cf.  227).^^  (Jo  Roberts, 
however,  found  that  such  in-press  correction,  presumably  by  Lady  Mary 
Wroth  herself,  was  unusually  extensive  in  the  1621  folio  of  her  romance, 
The  Countess  of  Montgomery's  UraniaP) 

Thus  far — and  no  farther— has  the  veil  of  print  been  pulled  aside. 
Those  Shakespearean  texts  printed  from  non-extant  manuscripts,  or 
non-extant  copies  of  extant  quartos  marked  as  printer's  copy  for  the  Folio, 
remain  texta  abscondita.  Try  as  we  may,  we  cannot  recover  what  the  seven- 
teenth-century compositor  saw.  Fortunately  for  Shakespearean  editors 
(though  largely  for  commercial  reasons,  not  scholarly  ones),  most  current 
editions  are  modern-spelling  editions,  conveniently  masking  the  fact  that 
the  vast  majority  of  spellings  reproduced  in  these  early  texts  are  in  fact 
those  of  the  compositor  and/or  scribe  and  not  the  author.  The  early 
promise  of  textual  revelation  via  compositor  analysis  has  not  been  kept. 

There  is  a  good  bibliographical  reason  for  this.  In  most  accounts  of 
compositor  analysis  I  have  read,  there  is  a  tacit  assumption  that  the  spell- 
ing of  the  printer's  copy  will  influence  the  way  the  compositor  will  himself 
spell:  after  all,  he  is  looking  at  his  copy  as  he  sets  type.  But  as  Moxon's 
later  description  makes  clear,  both  the  spelling  and  the  pointing  of  the 


eventually  by  the  apprentice  E,"  "The  Shrinking  Compositor  A  of  the  Shakespeare  First 
Folio,"  Studies  in  Bibliography  34  (1981):  73-125,  esp.  112. 

^'  See  Folger  Library  Edition,  2:xl-xliii  and  nn.  for  a  fuller  discussion. 

^^  See  Lady  May  Wroth,  The  First  Part  of  The  Countess  of  Montgomery's  Urania,  ed. 
Josephine  A.  Roberts  (Binghamton,  NY:  Medieval  &  Renaissance  Texts  &  Studies, 
1995),  cxi-cxiL 
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typeset  copy  was  the  compositor's  responsibility,^^  and  he  will  follow 
copy  letter-by-letter  only  in  certain  instances:  when  the  copy  is  illegible  or 
the  word  foreign  to  him,  or  when  he  is  setting  a  page-for-page  reprint  out 
of  normal  text  sequence,  or  when  he  is  an  apprentice  and  is  being  espe- 
cially literal  in  his  composition  habits.  Normally  the  compositor  read  his 
copy,  memorized  it  word  by  word,  plucked  the  types  from  the  case,  and  set 
it  as  his  own  fingers — dictated  to  by  his  brain — told  him  to. 

Consider  the  analogy  of  touch  typing.  A  skilled  typist  does  not  follow 
copy  letter-by-letter,  unless  there  is  a  technical  term  or  an  unfamiliar 
usage.  Rather,  he/she  reads  as  we  all  do:  we  take  in  the  first  two  or  three 
letters,  note  the  length  of  the  word  and  its  context,  and  supply  the  re- 
mainder ourselves.^^  (This  is  why  most  proof-reading  errors  occur  at  the 
ends  of  words,  not  their  beginnings.)  We  are  unconscious  of  this  short- 
hand process  until  we  begin  typing  a  text  in  an  unfamiliar  language  or  an 
unfamiliar  hand — secretary  hand,  for  example.  Only  the  beginner  tran- 
scribing secretary  spells  out  words  letter-by-letter;  the  adept  sees  the  word 
as  a  whole.  A  colleague  of  mine  at  Lehman  College  was  outraged  when 
she  spotted  a  computer-generated  banner,  printed  in  dot  matrix  gothic 
type,  reading  "Impacting  the  Brain";  what  the  banner  actually  read  was: 
"Impacting  the  Bronx."  Five  letters,  beginning  "Br-",  in  an  unfamiliar 
font,  and  voila!  Seventeenth-century  compositors  must  have  read  and 
spelled  in  the  same  way,  adjusting  the  copy's  spelling  to  their  own  norms. 

In  addition,  the  process  was  more  aural  than  visual,  and  what  was 
memorized  were  the  vocalizations  of  words,  not  their  visual  shapes.  Proof- 
ing likewise  was  aural,  not  optical;  copy  was  read  aloud  by  a  reader  to  a 
listener  who  checked  the  typeset  version;  outright  errors  of  spelling  would 
be  caught,  but  authorial  preferences  in  spelling  were  commonly  ignored — 
unless  the  author  were  present  to  insist  on  them.  The  whole  issue  of  our 
thinking  visually  and  not  orally/aurally  when  we  describe  compositorial 


^^  As  to  spelling,  the  compositor  "first  reads  so  much  of  his  Copy  as  he  things  he  can 
retain  in  his  memory  till  he  have  Composed  it,  as  conmionly  is  five  or  six  words,  so 
sometimes  a  longer  Sentence.  And  having  read,  he  falls  a  Spelling  in  his  mind"  (204). 
As  to  pointing:  "As  he  Sets  on,  he  [the  compositor]  considers  how  to  Point  his  Work, 
viz.  when  to  Set ,  where  ;  where  :  and  where  .  where  to  make  ( )  where  {  }  ?  !  and  when 
a  Break  [i.e.,  a  paragraph]"  (215):  Joseph  Moxon,  Mechankk  Exercises  on  the  Whole  Art  of 
Printing  (1683-4),  ed.  Herbert  Davis  and  Harry  Carter,  2nd  ed.  (London:  Oxford  Univ. 
Press,  1962). 

^*  Thomas  Faulkner  informs  me  that  this  in  fact  was  the  basis  for  the  algorithm  used 
to  compile  a  program  for  collating  the  various  seventeenth-century  editions  of  Burton's 
Anatomy  of  Melancholy. 
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(and  scribal)  practices  of  four  hundred  years  ago  deserves  further  analysis. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  essay,  it  is  sufficient  to  note  that  the  disjunct 
between  the  two  modes  is  reinforced  when  the  texts  are  theatrical  scripts 
whose  realization  is  oral  and  whose  reception  is  aural. 

Perhaps,  however,  not  all  is  lost.  As  bibliographers  we  may  not  have 
the  copy  that  Shakespeare's  compositors  saw,  but  we  do  have  one  that  the 
compositors  of  Richard  Hooker's  fifth  book  of  his  treatise  Of  the  Lawes  of 
Ecclesiastkall  Politie  saw  and  set  type  from.^^  In  this  instance,  we  can  look 
over  their  shoulders,  follow  them  following  their  copy,  and  see  how  they 
set  type.^*^  What  do  we  learn?  Alas,  the  story  is  the  same,  but  the  narra- 
tive now  begins  a  chapter  earlier.  Hooker's  autograph  was  quite  as  thor- 
oughly transformed  by  his  scribe,  Benjamin  Pullen,  preparing  a  fair  copy 
for  Hooker's  printer,  John  Windet,  as  Pullen's  transcript  was  by  Windet's 
two  compositors.  The  veil  of  print  has  been  pulled  aside  only  to  reveal  the 
veil  of  script.  The  manuscript  corrections  in  Hooker's  cramped  and  angu- 
lar secretary  the  compositor  seems  not  to  have  had  difficulty  deciphering. 
Pullen  and  Hooker's  italic  is  naturally  easier  for  us  to  read,  and  Hooker's 
Greek  is  eminently  legible.  But  if  we  want  Hooker's  own  spelling,  we  are 
in  just  as  difficult  a  situation  as  the  editor  of  Shakespeare's  Hamlet  is; 
Shakespeare's  autograph  may  well  lie  behind  Q2,  but  its  compositor,  not 
anticipating  a  later  generation's  interest  in  the  matter,  largely  ignored  the 
spelling,  the  pointing,  and  other  accidental  features  of  his  copy  in  setting 
his  text.  Had  one  of  Ralph  Crane's  transcripts  of  a  Shakespeare  play  for 
the  Folio  survived,  as  two  have,  for  example,  of  Thomas  Middleton's  A 
Game  at  Chess,  we  would  be  in  the  same  quandary  as  we  are  at  present: 
Crane's  thorough-going  transformation  of  his  copy  for  the  Folio  antici- 
pated that  of  Jaggard's  compositors. 

However,  while  we  cannot  recover  the  autograph  of  Book  V  that 
Pullen  was  copying,  we  can  examine  the  autograph  of  Hooker's  Sermon  of 
Pride.  Difficult  as  it  is  for  the  untrained  eye  to  read,  a  skilled  paleographer 
can  decipher  it  with  comparative  ease.^^  Had  we  the  autograph  behind 


"  Oxford  University,  Bodleian  Library,  Add.  MS.  C.165. 

^^  For  a  more  detailed  analysis,  see  Folger  Library  Edition,  2:xxviii-xlviii. 

^^  Laetitia  Yeandle  comments:  "On  the  whole,  ...  Hooker  wrote  clearly,  even 
though  some  letters  cannot  always  be  deciphered  with  certainty.  The  a  with  no  spur,  the 
e,  the  i  dotted  without  lifting  the  pen  from  the  paper,  and  less  frequently  the  o,  are  often 
indistinguishable;  m,  n,  i,  or  u  may  be  so  flattened  that  the  exact  letters  intended  become 
a  guessing  game.  At  the  beginning  of  a  word  one  of  the  three  forms  of  d  could  be  either 
majuscule  or  minuscule.  . . ."  Folger  Library  Edition,  5:308.  See  illustrations  24-26. 
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Q2  Hamlet,  many  an  editor  would  seem  to  be  out  of  a  job.^®  But  a  psy- 
chology of  rising  expectations  intervenes  here,  and  the  modem  editor  will 
certainly  want  to  consult  those  missing  "foul  papers"  to  clarify  a  reading 
that  Shakespeare's  apparently  difficult  hand — perhaps  unblotted  but  care- 
lessly inscribed — has  obscured.^^ 

There  is  another  difficulty  here,  though  not  a  paleographic  one.  As  a 
document.  Hooker's  autograph  of  his  Sermon  of  Pride  is  legible  enough,  but 
even  as  inscribed  in  his  own  hand,  does  it  express  Hooker's  intentions? 
Hooker  expected  Book  V  to  be  published,  he  corrected  the  press  himself 
(at  least  intermittently),  and  he  kept  revising  the  scribal  copy  in  matters 
great  and  small — documentation,  pointing,  and  yes,  even  spelling — as  well 
as  making  substantive  changes  to  the  scribal  fair  copy,  most  of  which — 
though  not  all — appear  in  the  printed  folio.  Were  we  to  desire  a  Hooker 
whose  thoughts  are  uncontaminated  by  the  transmissional  artifacts  of  his 
scribe,  we  would  certainly  encounter  a  less  complete,  less  satisfactory,  less 
authorially  intended  state  of  the  text.  Hooker  had  no  intention  of 
publishing  the  Sermon  of  Pride  (so  far  as  we  know),  so  simply  by  reprinting 
it,  both  we,  and  his  posthumous  seventeenth-century  editor,  Henry  Jack- 
son, are  violating  Hooker's  own  intentions,  just  as  Max  Brod  did  in  not 
destroying  Franz  Kafka's  papers  at  his  death. 

In  Hooker's  case,  there  was,  without  question,  a  form  of  the  text  of 
Book  V  earlier  than  that  of  the  draft  Pullen  copied,  equivalent  to  a 
dramatist's  "foul  papers."  If  we  could  get  back  to  it  (or  them),  would  we 
not  be  nearer  the  authentic,  the  real,  the  true  Richard  Hooker?  Well, 
yes — and  no.^°  Yes,  it  would  certainly  be  of  interest  to  see  what  didn't 
survive  to  get  printed  in  1597,  but  reprinting  what  he  deleted  would  surely 
misrepresent  Hooker's  intentions,^ ^  although  we  could  prove,  rather  than 


^*  In  an  essay  that  came  to  my  attention  after  this  essay  was  written,  Barbara  A. 
Mowat  argues  cogently  that  the  existence  of  such  an  authorial  manuscript  would  not  in 
and  of  itself  unproblematize  the  textual  complexities  of  Hamlet  (and,  by  inference,  those 
of  other  Shakespearean  plays  for  which  neither  printers'  copies  nor  authorial  drafts  are 
extant).  See  "The  Problem  of  Shakespeare's  Text(s),"  Shakespeare  Jahrbuch  132  (1996): 
26-43.  1  am  grateftil  to  John  Jowett  for  drawing  my  attention  to  this  article. 

^'  See  Honigmann,  The  Texts  of  'Othello',  chap.  8,  "Misreading." 

^  Paul  Werstine,  "Editing  after  the  End  of  Editing,"  remarks  on  the  extent  to  which 
"Shakespeare  the  author  ftinction"  has  come  to  dominate  the  editing  of  Shakespeare: 
Shakespeare  Studies  24  (1996):  47-54,  esp.  48.  See  also  Mowat,  "Shakespeare's  Text(s)," 
cited  above,  n.28. 

"  For  Hooker's  own  deletions  in  Pullen's  MS,  see  Folger  Ubrary  Edition,  2:208. 2n, 
348.8-9n,  435.15n,  467. 12n,  485.8n,  494.15n. 
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merely  speculate  (as  I  have  done),  that  Book  V  was  extensively  revised 
after  being  vetted  by  George  Cranmer  and  Edwin  Sandys.^^  Still,  there 
are  extant  other  manuscripts  that  display  that  earlier,  work'in-progress, 
state.  Hooker  was  blessed,  as  was  Shakespeare,  by  friends  who  valued  his 
intellectual  legacy  and  so  preserved  an  extensive  manuscript  archive.  But 
like  the  earlier  humanist  editors  who  discarded  medieval  manuscripts  of 
classical  texts  once  they  had  been  edited  and  published  in  printed  edi- 
tions, Shakespeare's  friends  evidently  thought  their  task  finished  when  the 
plays  were  finally  collected  and  published  in  1623  (still,  the  canon  would 
not  be  stabilized  until  the  next  century).  Faced  with  an  incomplete  Politie 
at  Hooker's  death  in  1600,  Hooker's  literary  executors  did  what  they  could 
with  what  he  left,  inchoate  as  it  was.^^  So,  if  you  want  to  see  what  two 
works  of  Hooker's  look  like,  one  contemplated  but  never  started  (an 
answer  to  A  Christian  Letter  of  1599),  the  other  started  but  never  finished 
(Book  VIII  of  the  Politie),  consult  volumes  3-5  of  the  Folger  Library  Edition. 
Therein  you  will  find  pre-copy-text  fragments,  fragmentary  texts  of  three 
sermons,  notes  of  his  reading,  transcriptions  from  legal  collections  of  the 
day,  outlines  of  chapter  topics,  reminders  to  himself  to  cite  this  or  that 
authority,  trial  sentences,  telling  phrases  or  figures  of  speech,  expostu- 
lations of  contempt  for  the  authors  of  A  Christian  Letter — all  material  that 
Hooker  never  dreamed  would  be  preserved  or  reprinted — everything  that 
the  computer  now  discreetly  discards  as  it  saves  only  the  last-but-one  ver- 
sion of  whatever  document  you  are  working  on.  This  material  is  what  the 
French  call  avant'texte. 

But  notice  that,  in  following  a  time-line  backward  in  search  of  "what 
the  author  wrote,"  while  you  may  seem  to  be  moving  closer,  editorially,  to 
the  Lachmannian  archetype,  compositionally,  you  are  in  fact  moving  back- 
ward from  intended  completion  and  coherence  to  unintended  incomple- 
tion  and  incoherence.  Hooker's  Autograph  Notes  (FLE,  3:462-554)  are 
very  tough  going.  They  took  their  editors,  Paul  Stanwood  and  Stephen 
McGrade,  a  decade  to  locate  the  sources  cited,  to  contextualize  them,  and 
to  relate  them  to  the  text  of  Book  VIII  that  survives.^'^  Of  course. 
Hooker  and  Shakespeare  are  very  different  authors,  writing  very  different 
works.  But  that  is  my  point.  The  ultimate  expressions  of  the  romantic 


^^  See  John  E.  Booty,  Introduction,  Book  V,  Folger  Library  Edition,  6:187-93. 
'^  See  Paul  G.  Stanwood's  account,  Folger  Library  Edition,  3:xii-lxxv,  and  compare 
Laetitia  Yeandle's,  FLE,  5:xiii-xxix,  and  John  E.  Booty's,  FLE,  4:xxviii-xliv. 
^*  Folger  Library  Edition,  3:xiii-xxvi,  6:233-47,  1055-99. 
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valorization  of  the  mind  of  the  poet  as  the  goal  of  the  editor  and  the 
source  of  the  poet's  artistic  merit  are  the  French  editions  of  the  unpulv 
lished  notebooks  of  Paul  Valery  or  of  the  "brouillons  proustiens,"  in 
which  "the  fixed  text"  is  abandoned  "in  favor  of  a  reproduction  of  the 
flow  of  writing,  . . .  the  finished  work  in  favor  of  the  genesis  of  the 
text."^^  From  this  perspective,  one  edits  process,  not  product.  Donne's 
widely  disseminated  but  "unpublished"  p)oetic  oeuvre  may  constitute  a 
Renaissance  analogy,  though  Donne  had  other — and  less  romantic — 
motives  than  Valery  for  leaving  his  youthful  verse  unprinted. 

When  Shakespearean  editors  construct  stemmata  that  posit  lost  origi- 
nals,^*^  their  formal  procedures  mimic  those  of  Karl  Lachmann,  who,  in 
his  edition  of  Lucretius,  claimed  to  have  reconstructed  a  particular  non- 
extant  manuscript  of  the  ninth  century  from  which  all  subsequent  copies 
descended.  But  their  ideology  remains  romantic,  and  for  Renaissance  texts 
anachronistic.  Their  stated  goal  may  be  to  recover  a  historical  artifact,  mis- 
sing to  be  sure,  but  singular,  concrete,  and  fixed,  like  the  Lucretian  arche- 
type. But  what  is  actually  missing — if  the  analogy  of  Hooker's  manuscript 
legacy  remains  valid — is  not  a  single,  complete,  or  frilly  coherent  tran- 
script, the  unblotted  "papers"  Heminges  and  Condell  speak  of  with  such 
approbation,^^  not  a  "poem"  (like  Venus  and  Adonis  or  The  Rape  of  Lu- 
crece)  but  a  play  script,  a  draft  of  a  text  that,  despite  its  irrecoverable  auth- 
oriality,  remains  frmdamentally  "unstable,"  as  Ernst  Honigmann  argued  a 
generation  ago  and  Jonathan  Goldberg  and  others  have  more  recently — 
albeit  on  very  different  grounds — maintained,  and  perhaps  from  the  outset 
collaborative.^^  Furthermore,  in  whatever  form  such  a  manuscript  may 


^^  Gunter  Martens,  "What  is  a  Text?  Attempts  at  Defining  a  Central  Concept  in 
Editorial  TTieory,"  Contemporary  German  Editorial  Theory,  ed.  Hans  Walter  Gabler  et  al. 
(Ann  Arbor:  Univ.  of  Michigan  Press,  1995),  221.  Martens  cites  as  key  to  this  "privi- 
leging of  the  writing  process  {ecriture)  over  the  finished  product  of  the  writing  {ecrit)" 
(220)  the  essay  of  Louis  Hay,  "Le  Texte  n'existe  pas,"  translated  as  "Does  Text'  Exist?" 
Studies  in  Bibliography  41  (1988):  64-76.  Martens  suggests  that  Hay's  position  is  itself 
based  on  the  semiotics  of  Julia  Kristeva  which  describes  "the  text  as  pure  'productivite,' 
as  pure  generative  power  forcing  open  the  fixity  of  the  sign"  (Martens,  "What  is  a 
Text?,"  219). 

^  I  have  in  mind  such  diagrams  as  appear  in  Honigmann,  The  Texts  of  'Othello'  (1) 
or  Edwards's  edition  of  Hamlet  (31).  Werstine  (private  communication)  argues  that  these 
"originals"  cannot  be  known  to  be  authentic,  as  they  do  not  exist,  and  so  should  be 
called  "allegedly  Shakespearean  drafts."  This  is  true  enough,  but  editors  have  consis- 
tently labelled  such  lost  MSS  as  Shakespearean:  for  example,  "Shakespeare's  manuscript" 
(Edwards)  or  "authorial  fair  copy"  (Honigmann). 

^^  Hirmian,  ed.,  The  Norton  Facsimile,  1. 

"  E.  A.  J.  Honigmann,  The  StabOxty  of  Shakespeare's  Text  (London:  Arnold,  1965); 
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have  existed,  it  was  oral  in  its  origins,  in  much  of  its  materiality,  and  in  its 
teleology.  And  so — forever,  always — it  will  lack  the  stability  and  fixity  of 
print.^^  It  is  this  oral  element  of  indeterminacy  that  analytical  bibliogra- 
phy— an  optical,  print'based  discipline — is  simply  not  equipped  to  resolve. 
A  brief  survey  of  the  extent  to  which  analytical  bibliography  has  in 
fact  contributed  to  the  establishment  of  a  particularly  complex  Shake- 
spearean text,  based  on  four  recent  editions  of  Hamlet,  is  revealing.  Of  604 
Textual  Notes  on  Hamlet  listed  in  Stanley  Wells  and  Gary  Taylor's  Text' 
ual  Companion  (1988),  only  26  (4.3  percent)  refer  to  the  text  as  transmitted; 
the  rest  note  readings  abstracted  from  the  relevant  documents,  treating 
them  as  any  textual  critic — bibliographically  trained  or  not — would.  Three 
other  recent  comprehensive  editions,  those  of  Harold  Jenkins  (The  New 
Arden;  1982),  Philip  Edwards  (The  New  Cambridge;  1985),  and  G.  R. 
Hibbard  (The  Oxford  Shakespeare;  1987),  are  even  more  sparing.  None  of 
their  textual  notes  so  much  as  mentions  a  compositor — perhaps  as  a  matter 
of  policy'^° — whereas  Taylor  and  Wells  had  the  luxury  of  a  companion 
volume  to  list  and  discuss  their  textual  choices.  In  his  introduction. 


Jonathan  Goldberg,  "  'What?  in  a  names  that  which  we  call  a  Rose,'  The  Desired  Texts 
of  Romeo  andJuUet,"  Crisis  in  Editing:  Texts  of  the  English  Renaissance,  ed.  Randall  McLeod 
(New  York:  AMS  Press,  1994),  173-201. 

''  Stephen  Orgel  argues  that  "Renaissance  dramatic  texts  are  designed  to  be 
unstable,"  citing  "McLeod's  astounding  essential  work  on  the  text  of  Holinshed"  that 
uncovered  wide  variation  among  surviving  individual  copies  ("What  Is  an  Editor?", 
Shakespeare  Studies  23  [1996]:  23-29,  esp.  25,  27).  If  Orgel  means  that  Renaissance 
dramatic  texts  were — qua  dramatic  play  scripts — "designed  to  be  unstable,"  I  would 
agree.  But  if  he  means  that  textual  instability  as  postmodems  would  understand  it  was 
both  inherent  in  the  printing  process  or  in  any  sense  intended  ("designed")  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  I  would  disagree.  He  is  extrapolating  from  a  highly  atypical  sample 
(dramatic  texts;  within  dramatic  texts,  texts  abandoned  by  their  author,  Shakespeare;  in 
the  case  of  Holinshed,  an  historical  collection  notoriously  subject  to  censorship).  The 
norm  sought  for  by  authors  and  printers  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  the  production  of 
stable,  fixed,  authorially  sanctioned  texts.  Certainly  Hooker  sought  such  a  text  for  his 
works,  as  he  knew  his  opponents  would  exploit  any  textual  inconsistencies  they  detected. 
The  printing  of  Bibles,  for  example,  was  subject  to  error  (as  any  reproduction  process  is), 
but  such  variation  was  scarcely  the  norm  or  tolerated,  much  less  intended.  As  Bruce  M. 
Metzger  points  out  ("Some  Curious  Bibles,"  TEXT  9  [1996]:  3),  Robert  Barker  and  his 
associates  were  fined  £300  for  printing  a  King  James  Bible  that  read,  at  Exodus  20:14, 
"Thou  shalt  commit  adultery,"  and  ordered  to  suppress  the  entire  edition. 

*°  The  "Editorial  Guidelines"  for  Arden  3  are  silent  on  the  issue,  although  the 
following  at  least  admits  of  the  possibility  of  such  bibliographically  oriented  cormnentary: 
"Where  comment  is  offered  on  passages  involving  emendation,  editors  may  indicate  the 
degree  of  confidence  with  which  they  have  emended,  or  rejected  familiar  emendations, 
and  may  discuss  the  attractions  of  rejected  alternatives"  (IV. lid).  Known  habits  of  a 
compositor  or  scribe  might  therefore  be  cited  as  supporting  emendation. 
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Jenkins  discusses  the  compositors  of  Q2  (45-46),  its  press  correction  (53), 
and  the  compositors  of  the  Folio  (53-55).  He  concludes  that  "the 
important  questions  about  F  concern  less  its  printing  than  its  provenance" 
(55).  Not  a  single  explanatory  note  refers  to  the  printing  of  any  of  the 
three  texts  (Ql,  Q2,  Fl),  and  this  in  257  pages  of  text-cum-commentary 
and  151  pages  of  longer  notes.  Two  (at  I.i.l24  and  IV.vii.56)  invoke  "the 
confusion  of  d  and  e  in  the  Elizabethan  hand"  (174),  but  this  is  a  paleo- 
graphic,  not  a  bibliographic  issue.  Edwards  uses  bibliographic  evidence  in 
three  notes  over  171  pages  of  text-cum-commentary,^*  and  Hibbard  in 
five,  three  of  them  paleographic,  over  247  pages.'^^ 

To  be  sure,  the  work  of  bibliographers  will  affect  the  textual  narratives 
constructed  by  each  of  the  editors  for  the  three  authoritative  texts  and 
their  inter-relations,  but  in  none  is  it  determinative,  for  these  narratives 
differ  significantly  from  one  another,^^  and  the  actual  texts  they  as  editors 
produce  are  minimally  affected.  As  Jenkins  observes,  calculations  of  the 
error  rate  of  a  given  compositor  "cannot  locate  the  errors  they  presume," 
noting:  "This  is  the  fallacy  that  haunts  all  the  current  research  on  com- 
positors. Useful  as  it  is  to  have  knowledge  of  their  stints  and  the  errors 
each  was  prone  to,  this  can  still  not  identify  errors.  What  it  may  do  is  to 
give  confirmation  of  errors  suspected  on  other  grounds"  (77  and  n.l). 
More  sweepingly,  Taylor  declares:  "the  printing  phase  proper,  though 
sometimes  of  interest  to  the  bibliographer,  seldom  impinges  directly  upon 
the  work  of  editors  or  the  pleasure  of  readers"^ — a  stunning  repudiation 
of  over  a  generation  of  hard  labor  identifying  compositors  by  analytic  bib- 
liographers (including  Taylor  himself)  intent  on  blazing  a  trail — the  "bib- 
liographical way" — for  later  editors  to  foUow.^^  Meanwhile,  contemporary 
bibliographers  like  Adrian  Weiss  and  Peter  Blayney  have  turned  to  studies 
of  shared  printing,  where  evidential  certainty  is  a  more  plentiful  commodi- 


*'  At  2.2.205-208,  3.1.32,  and  3.1.155  (the  latter  a  press-correction). 

«  Pages  157  (1.2.40).  195  (1.5.181;  paleographic),  256  (3.2.131-32),  321  (5.1.9; 
paleographic),  and  356  (i.lO;  paleographic). 

*'  See  Paul  Werstine,  "The  Textual  Mystery  of  Hamlet,"  Shakespeare  Quarterly  39 
(1988):  1-26. 

^  Gary  Taylor  and  Stanley  Wells,  with  John  Jowett  and  William  Montgomery, 
William  Shakespeare:  A  Textual  Companion  (Oxford:  Clarendon  Press,  1988),  49. 

*^  Blayney's  candid  assessment  of  the  textual  limits  of  Hinman's  pioneering  work  is 
sobering;  see  his  "Introduction  to  the  Second  Edition,"  §  II,  "The  Players  and  their 
Manuscripts,"  The  Norton  Facsimile  (1996). 
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ty  than  it  is  in  textual  criticism  and  where  the  latent  idealism  of  copy-text 
editing  has  no  role  to  play  in  their  research  agenda. 

As  the  author  has  ceased  to  be  the  exclusive  object  of  editorial  recup- 
eration, so  have  the  textual  limitations  of  analytical  bibliography  become 
more  obvious.  Editors  like  Bowers  aimed  to  recover  the  authorial  inten- 
tions they  judged  to  have  been  obscured  by  the  modes  and  materials  of 
their  textual  transmission.  Analytical  bibliographers  were  trained  to  see 
the  book  as  a  material  object."^^  What  better  alliance?  But  the  underlying 
idealism  of  authorial  intention  as  an  editorial  goal  was  never  wholly  com- 
patible with  the  rigorous  materialism  of  the  analytical  bibliographer.'*^ 
The  underlying  conflict  between  the  two  has  been  rendered  explicit  by 
poststructuralism,  as  Mowat  and  Werstine  (among  others)  have  shown. 
Whereas  the  detachment  of  analytical  bibliography  from  editorial  theory 
would  probably  have  occurred  in  any  event — simply  because  the  results  of 
such  painstaking  bibliographical  investigations  have  yielded  such  meager 
textual  fruit — now  that  the  poststructuralist  cat  is  out  of  the  bag,  intention- 
alist  editing  and  analytical  bibliography  seem  permanently  estranged,  not  only 
from  each  other  but,  as  a  pairing,  from  current  editorial  speculation. "^^ 

The  following  progression  is  noteworthy.  In  1982  Jenkins  chose  Q2  as 
his  control  text  for  his  Hamlet  in  order  "to  present  the  play  as  Shakespeare 
wrote  it  rather  than  as  it  was  shortened  and  adapted  for  performance"  (75; 
my  emphasis).  In  1984,  Edwards  argued  that  the  *'ideal  version  of  the  play 
does  not  exist  in  either  of  the  two  main  authoritative  texts,  . . .  but  some- 
where between  them";  he  assumed  that  a  process  of  "degeneration  began" 
once  the  play  "became  the  property  of  [Shakespeare's]  colleagues  who 
began  to  prepare  it  for  the  stage"  (32;  my  emphasis);  his  text  is  accordingly 


*^  Thus  Randall  McLeod  sets  copies  of  Harrington's  translation  of  Orlando  Furioso 
upside  down  on  his  easel  precisely  so  he  is  not  tempted  to  read  the  text;  see  "Trancefor- 
mations  in  the  Text  of  'Orlando  Furioso',"  The  Library  Chronicle  of  the  University  of  Texas 
at  Austin  20  (1990):  62-63. 

^^  D.  F.  McKenzie,  "Printers  of  the  Mind:  Some  Notes  on  Bibliographical  TTieories 
and  Printing-house  Practices,"  Studies  in  Bibliography  22  (1969):  1-75,  was  the  first  to 
challenge  the  underlying  premises  of  analytical  bibliography. 

^^  In  a  private  communication,  Werstine  argues  that  "the  triumph  of  analytical 
bibliography"  lies  in  its  reception  and  redeployment  "by  historicizing  critics  in  the  wake 
of  poststructuralism"  who  use  it  to  indicate  "the  irreducible  intervention  of  other  agents 
between,  on  the  one  hand,  the  'author'  or  theatre,  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  reader 
and  the  editor  so  as  to  undermine  the  traditional  editor's  confidence  that  he  knows  the 
provenance  of  the  texts  he  seeks  to  edit."  The  point  is  well  taken,  but  it  is  a  "triumph" 
that  Bowers  could  hardly  have  envisioned  or  sanctioned  when  he  championed  "the  bib- 
liographical way." 
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a  conflated  one.  In  1987  (date  of  publication;  edition  completed  earlier) 
Hibbard  concluded  that  F  "is  based  on  Shakespeare's  fair  copy"  of  a  revised 
text  and  is  so  "used  as  the  control  text  for  the  present  edition"  (131;  my 
emphasis);  passages  unique  to  Q2  now  follow  the  edited  text.  But  in  1987, 
Wells  and  Taylor  frankly  espoused  F  as  control  text  (for  substantives),  pre- 
cisely because  it  represents  Hamlet  as  a  theatrical  text,  and  a  theatrical  text 
is,  by  definition,  collaborative.  Within  half  a  decade  the  autonomous 
author  as  writer  has  mutated  into  the  socialized  author  as  actor/director/ 
sharer.'*^ 

My  argument,  then,  is  two-fold.  First,  the  inherent  limitations  of  ana- 
lytical bibliography,  particularly  as  it  is  represented  by  compositor  analysis, 
have  prevented  its  accomplishing  the  task  it  was  assigned:  to  recover  the 
copy  from  which  the  authoritative  texts  of  Shakespeare's  plays  were  set 
and  by  so  doing  isolate  and  quarantine  the  agents  of  transmission  from  the 
authentic  Shakespearean  text.  And  second,  even  if  analytical  bibliography 
could  reconstruct  those  lost  autographs,  scribal  transcripts,  and  marked-up 
quartos,  the  search  "for  what  Shakespeare  wrote"  would  still  be  unsatis- 
fying and  unsatisfactory,  because,  in  working  backward  upon  the  composi- 
tional time-line,  towards  a  sought-for  archetype,  we  encounter  less,  not 
more,  stability;  less,  not  greater  coherence;  less,  not  more,  aesthetic  com- 
pletion and  consequent  textual  resolution.  Postmodern  critics  seem  quite 
content  to  forego  "stability  . . .  coherence  . . .  aesthetic  completion  and 
. . .  textual  resolution."  Editors,  on  the  other  hand,  are  loath  to  relinquish 
their  investments  in  these  aspects  of  the  text,  as  Mowat  points  out 
("Shakespeare's  Text(s),"  34-36,  38).  Given  the  nature  of  the  surviving 
texts,  those  qualities  are  realized,  if  at  all,  only  in  a  forward-moving  dir- 
ection, and  that  means,  as  we  move  toward  the  play  script  as  realized  in 


*'  That  the  line  of  textual  progression  is  not  unidirectional  is  evident  from  David 
Bevington's  decision  in  1992  to  print  the  traditional  conflated  text:  "The  Hamlet 
presented  here  is  doubtless  longer  than  any  version  ever  acted  in  Shakespeare's  day  and 
thus  does  not  represent  a  script  for  any  actual  performance,  but  it  may  well  represent  the 
play  as  Shakespeare  wrote  it  and  then  expanded  it  somewhat  while  also  including  passages 
that  he  may  reluctantly  have  consented  to  cut  for  performance"  (A-16;  my  emphasis). 
The  Complete  Works  of  Shakespeare,  4th  ed.  (New  York:  HarperCollins,  1992).  Bevington 
took  issue  with  the  Wells/Taylor  Oxford  Edition  in  his  review,  "Determining  the  Indeter- 
minate: The  Oxford  Shakespeare,"  Shakespeare  Quarterly  38  (1987):  501-19;  Taylor 
replied  in  "The  Rhetorics  of  Reaction,"  Crisis  in  Editing,  19-59.  On  the  issue  of  conflat- 
ing texts  of  Hamlet,  see  Ann  Thompson  and  Neil  Taylor,  "  'O  That  This  Too  Too 
XXXXX  Text  Would  Melt':  Hamlet  and  the  Indecisions  of  Modem  Editors  and  Publish- 
ers," TEXT  10  (1997):  221-36. 
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production  or  performance,  whether  that  production/performance  be  a 
mental  one,  internalized  in  the  reader's  brain,  an  actual  one,  mounted  on 
a  physical  stage  or  projected  on  a  movie  screen,  or  an  editorial  one,  mani' 
fested  in  print,  a  hypertext  Web-site,  or  CD-ROM. 

A  final  note.  As  David  Greetham  has  observed,  when  the  Pergamenian 
and  the  Alexandrian  schools  of  textual  study  competed,  over  two  millen- 
nia ago,  for  the  establishment  of  Homer's  correct  text,  the  Alexandrians 
argued  that  it  was  "possible  to  re-create  a  genuinely  'Homeric'  usage  out 
of  the  corrupt  documentary  remains  simply  by  constructing  an  ideal  para- 
digm of  'correctness,'  involving,  therefore,  a  critical  evaluation  of  this 
documentary  evidence,  and  an  ability  to  recognize  the  'Homeric'  . . .  read- 
ing from  the  merely  scribal."  By  contrast,  their  Pergamenian  rivals  "in- 
voked the  principle  of  anomaly"  and  maintained  "that  it  is  impossible  to 
create  or  re-create  an  ideal  form  (. . .  of  authorial  usage)"  because  "att 
utterances  and  readings  are  anomalous."  As  Greetham  notes,  the  "polari- 
ties of  analogy  and  anomaly  (under  different  names  and  different  dispen- 
sations) have  . . .  been  present  from  the  beginnings  of  textual  criticism  in 
the  West,  and  the  debate  between  their  constituencies  shows  no  sign  of 
waning."50 

Indeed.  Just  so.  However  skilled  the  analytical  bibliographer,  analogy  will 
carry  the  editor  only  so  far  before  he  or  she  confronts  the  intractably 
"fallen,"  fragmented,  anomalous  materiality  of  Shakespeare's  textual  remains. 


'°  D.  C.  Greetham,  Textual  Scholarship:  An  Introduction  (New  York:  Garland,  1992), 
299-300. 
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Text,  Context,  and  Authorship  of 
The  Booke  of  Sir  Thomas  Moore 


IN  ALL  OF  TUDOR  DRAMA  there  is  no  more  vexing  text  than  the  one 
ascribed  on  a  vellum  wrapper  as  The  Booke  of  Sir  Thomas  Moore.  There  is 
none  more  important,  either — since  if  we  have  any  fragment  of  drama  ac- 
tually in  Shakespeare's  hand,  this  is  it.  Over  the  greater  part  of  the  twen- 
tieth century,  textual  scholars — Josephine  Roberts's  predecessors — have 
attempted  to  examine  every  possible  feature  of  this  fragment  to  determine 
authorship.  Here  I  want  to  review  and  weigh  their  observations  and  test 
some  very  different  observations  of  my  own,  so  that  we  may  put  this 
vexing  problem  to  a  rest. 


Known  to  us  only  in  the  unique  but  imperfect  British  Library  MS 
Harley  7368,  already  discolored,  brittle,  and  partly  illegible  due  to  cen- 
turies of  chemical  reactions  from  air  and  dust  when  W.  W.  Greg  examined 
it  in  the  summer  of  1911  and  subsequently,  according  to  R.  C.  Bald, 
further  deteriorating  from  "unintelligent"  repairs  by  which  "Holes  were 
patched  with  gummed  paper,  and  the  leaves  that  showed  signs  of  crumb- 
ling-six in  all-were  pasted  over  on  both  sides  with  a  semi-opaque  tracing 
paper"  that  had  earlier  forced  Greg  to  lean  on  Dyce's  careful  but  some- 
what inaccurate  transcription,  this  textual  palimpsest  has  come  down  to  us 
in  such  a  puzzling  scramble  of  intention  and  correction  that  only  the  sus- 
picion that  Shakespeare  had  a  hand  in  it  has  sustained  our  occasional 
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attention.^  For  "The  play  was  never  finished,"  Carol  A.  Chillington 
writes, 

and  by  the  time  it  was  abandoned  the  manuscript  was  a  shambles. 
What  had  once  been  a  fair  copy  of  the  play  written  out  neatly  by 
one  of  the  dramatists  across  some  twenty-two  folio  pages  was  now 
a  welter  of  excisions  and  revisions  conflating  the  handwriting  of  six 
individuals.  Entire  scenes  had  been  crossed  out  and  rewritten;  new 
characters  had  been  added;  stage  directions  had  been  inserted.  One 
of  the  playwrights,  using  a  blank  space  on  a  partially  written  sheet, 
had  sketched  out  a  few  lines  to  serve  as  transition  between  two 
earlier  scenes;  another  writer  picked  them  up,  transferred  them  to 
their  proper  location,  and  expanded  them  in  the  process.  A  differ- 
ent playwright  made  his  addition  by  striking  out  an  exit  direction 
and  appending  his  lines  at  the  bottom  of  a  sheet  already  half  filled 
by  a  previous  contributor.  Elsewhere,  a  folio  was  filled  on  the  recto 
by  one  hand,  and  on  the  verso  by  another.  One  of  the  collabora- 
tors must  have  been  responsible  for  assembling  all  the  revisions 
into  manageable  order,  for  someone  inserted  missing  stage  direc- 
tions and  placed  crosses  in  the  margins  to  indicate  where  additions 
were  to  be  located.  A  seventh  person  was  also  involved  in  the 
play:  Edmund  Tilney,  Master  of  the  Revels.  His  participation  ex- 
plains some  of  the  revisions,  for  his  handwriting  appears  ominously 
in  terse  marginal  notes  such  as,  "Leaue  out  y*  insur  [rection]  wholy 
&  y^  Cause  ther  off  ...  w^  a  reportt  afterwards  ...  A  shortt  reportt 
&  nott  otherwise  att  your  own  perrilles." 

With  its  crosshatchings  and  several  handwritings  the  manu- 
script stands  in  wild  disarray.^ 

Thus,  re-establishing  the  initial  or  final  text— or  even  "tracking"  through 
the  maze  the  work  of  a  single  collaborator  as  Chillington  attempts— may 
finally,  because  of  the  corrosive  intervention  of  time,  be  past  any  final 
confirmation,  past  even  any  compelling  set  of  conjectures. 

In  such  a  situation  as  this,  the  sure  identity  of  Shakespeare  as  holo- 
graph Hand  D  has  also  been  challenged.  Specific  clues  to  his  authorship 


'  The  Book  of  Sir  Thomas  More  (Malone  Society  Reprints,  1911),  vi;  R.  C.  Bald,  "The 
Booke  of  Sir  Thomas  More  and  Its  Problems,"  Shakespeare  Survey  2:44.  Greg's  text  is  still 
standard,  and  subsequent  quotations  from  the  play  in  this  essay  are  keyed  to  it. 

^  "Playwrights  at  Work:  Henslowe's,  Not  Shakespeare's,  Book  of  Sir  Thomas  More," 
English  Literary  Renaissance,  10:439-40. 
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which,  in  the  aggregate,  were  thought  sufficient  if  not  substantial  were 
first  gathered  in  the  volume  Shakespeare's  Hand  in  the  Play  of  Sir  Thomas 
More  (Cambridge,  1923),  ed.  A.  W.  Pollard.  Here  we  find  (1)  the  paleogra- 
phic  argument  of  Sir  Edward  Maunde  Thompson,  that  the  handwriting  of 
D,  with  its  various  peculiarities  including  the  noteworthy  "spurred  a,"  is 
also  found  in  signatures  of  Shakespeare  in  several  documents;  (2)  the 
orthographic  argument  of  J.  Dover  Wilson,  that  spellings  largely  peculiar 
to  D  might  also  account  for  misprints  in  quartos  of  other  Shakespearean 
plays;  and  (3)  the  critical  argument  of  R.  W.  Chambers,  that  the  ideas  and 
style  of  More's  speech  in  the  three-page  addition  by  D  echo  the  ideas  and 
style  in  Shakespeare's  authenticated  work.  In  conjunction,  they  wrote,  such 
factors  pointed  to  a  play  by  Shakespeare  written  between  1593  and  1595. 

Such  an  hypothesis  did  not  go  unchallenged  for  long.  Little  matter  that 
we  have  only  six  signatures  by  Shakespeare  (three  of  them  made  erratic  by 
his  weakened  condition  in  his  final  days)  and  two  words  "By  me"  as  the 
only  holograph  on  which  to  base  any  argument.  Within  two  years.  Levin 
L.  Schiicking  was  further  writing  from  Breslau  that 

When  Sir  E.  Maunde  Thompson  states  the  extraordinary  similarity 
of  the  a  in  signature  No.  1  to  certain  a's  in  the  manuscript  (espe- 
cially the  "pointed  projection  or  spur  from  the  lower  end  of  the 
back  of  the  letter"),  he  will  certainly  not  be  contradicted,  but  it 
cannot  be  overlooked,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  two  letters  h 
and  s  are  in  all  cases  hopelessly  and  absolutely  dissimilar  in  signa- 
tures and  manuscript.  . . .  Then  there  are  the  two  words  of  the  last 
signature  of  the  will;  "By  me,"  which  contain  a  capital  B  which  is 
so  thoroughly  unlike  the  capital  B's  in  the  manuscript,  that  one  is 
at  a  loss  to  understand  how  they  should  be  written  by  the  same 
hand.  On  the  whole  one  gets  the  impression  from  the  signatures 
that  Shakespeare's  handwriting  was  a  good  deal  more  angular  than 
that  of  the  manuscript,  which  is  characterised  by  its  curves.^ 

In  another  four  years  Samuel  A.  Tannenbaum  was  discovering  the  "pecu- 
liar" spurred  a  in  the  autograph  copy  of  George  Chapman;^  more  recent- 
ly, Chillington  has  found  this  form  in  a  large  number  of  public  documents 
of  the  period  ("Playwrights  at  Work,"  442n.);  and  even  S.  Schoenbaum — 
though  he  makes  no  particular  note  of  the  fact — reprints  them  in  non- 


■*  "Shakespeare  and  Sir  Thomas  More,"  Review  o/ English  Studies  1  (1925):  40-41. 
*  Shakespeare  and  "Sir  Thomas  Moore"  (New  York,  1929),  16. 
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Shakespearean  writings  in  William  Shakespeare:  A  Documentary  Life  (New 
York,  1975).^  Such  evidence  is  supported  by  Michael  Hays,  who  finds  the 
six  signatures  unreliable  evidence,  and  Hilary  Jenkinson,  a  more  recent 
scholar  of  Elizabethan  hands,  than  Thompson,  who  notes  that  "a 
signature  of  a  man's  name  is  not  proof  of  his  signing."*^ 

As  for  Wilson's  orthographic  argument,  Tannenbaum  had  much  more 
to  say. 

1.  Shakspere,  if  we  may  judge  from  certain  textual  errors  in  the 
Quartos  and  in  the  Folio,  sometimes  made  his  Gothic  final  s- 
symbol  (standing  for  s,  es,  is  or  ys)  so  small  (and  with  a  flourish 
to  the  right)  that  the  compositor  often  mistook  it  for  a  Roman 
e.  (The  clerk  who  wrote  Shakspere's  last  will  and  testament  did 
exactly  the  same  thing.)  D,  the  writer  of  the  Addition,  never 
made  a  Roman  e  at  the  end  of  a  word  and  his  5-symbol  is 
invariably  a  long  letter,  goes  below  the  line  and  terminates 
with  a  flourish  to  the  left. 

2.  Shakspere  seems  to  have  made  some  of  his  initial  s's  in  such  a 
way  that  they  were  sometimes  mistaken  for  T's  (resembling  an 
elongated  8).  D,  on  the  contrary,  always  made  a  long,  Gothic, 
/-like  initial  5. 

3.  The  small  o's  made  by  Shakspere  seem  sometimes  to  have  re- 
sembled minuscular  Gothic  v's;  D's  o's  never  suggest  a  v. 

4.  Shakspere  seems  sometimes  to  have  made  his  a,  standing  alone, 
with  a  long,  curved,  initial  flourish,  so  that  it  was  sometimes 
mistaken  for  his  Gothic  ampersand.  D,  as  far  as  we  know,  never 
employed  the  &  symbol. 

5.  Shakspere  indulged  in  supralinear  flourishes  at  the  ends  of  his 
words.  These  flourishes  were  sometimes  regarded  by  the  com- 
positor as  indications  of  the  absence  of  final  m,  r,  or  er.  The 
Addition  contains  not  a  single  such  terminal  flourish. 

6.  D  had  a  decided  preference  for  spelling  words  containing  the 
short  sound  of  i  with  a  y.  Shakspere's  preference  was  decidedly 
the  other  way  {Shakespeare,  62-63). 


'  For  example,  in  document  159. 

*  Hays,  "Shakespeare's  Hand  in  Sir  Thomas  More,"  Shakespeare  Studies,  8:241-53; 
Hays,  "Shakespeare's  Hand,"  248;  Chillington,  "Playwrights  at  Work,"  443. 
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Schlicking,  meantime,  turned  his  attention  to  Chambers's  critical  argu- 
ment. That  case  was  weak  at  its  foundation,  for  Chambers  tried  to  argue 
that  ideas  Uke  order  and  degree  and  the  disapproval  of  rebeUion — Elizabe- 
than political  commonplaces — were  sufficient  grounds  for  calling  Moore's 
speech  Shakespearean.  But  Schiicking's  reply  was  considerably  more  com- 
plicated. He  points  out  that  some  twenty-two  words,  phrases,  and  stylistic 
habits  in  the  addition  cannot  be  found  elsewhere  in  Shakespeare's  work 
("Shakespeare  and  Sir  Thomas  More,"  44-45).  Chillington,  who  also  notes 
this  counterargument  ("Playwrights  at  Work,"  442),  says  that 

Other  discrepancies  can  be  added:  "upon  the  hip"  (in  More,  the 
phrase  figures  metaphorically,  suggesting  verbal  entrapment;  Shake- 
speare always  uses  it  in  its  primary  athletic  meaning);  "bear  down" 
(unexampled  in  Shakespeare);  "ravenous  fishes"  (the  adjective  in 
Shakespeare  is  exclusively  attached  to  wolves  and  tigers,  but  the 
exact  image  appears  in  Hoffman,  a  play  by  Henry  Chettle 

that  also  bears  other  resemblances  to  Moore  (442-43);  she  continues  by 
listing  "Other  images  Iwhich]  seem  decidedly  un-Shakespearean"  (445). 
The  critical  judgment  arrived  at  in  Shakespeare's  Harui  has  been  further 
eroded  by  G.  B.  Harrison  (and  several  followers)  who  argue,  as  Harrison 
puts  it,  that 

if  Shakespeare  did  write  the  scene,  then  he  must  have  done  it  later 
by  several  years,  for  stylistically  the  speech  lof  Moorel  belongs  not 
to  the  period  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  and  Richard  U  (1593-95)  but 
rather  to  the  period  of  Julius  Caesar  and  Troilus  and  Cressida  (1599- 
1601).  However,  a  good  case  has  been  made  by  D.  C.  Collins  (Re- 
view  ofEn^ish  Studies,  1934,  Vol.  X,  pp.  401-11)  for  1600  or  1601 
as  the  date  of  the  play,  when  the  excitement  caused  by  the  Earl  of 
Essex's  rebellion  was  enough  to  cause  the  cautious  Tyllney  to 
object  to  any  episode  or  speech  which  could  possibly  be  regarded 
as  topical  or  remotely  seditious.' 

Chillington  also  argues  compellingly  that  Essex's  march  on  Whitehall  is 
what  leads  to  the  marginal  comment  concerning  "insurrection"  by  the 
Master  of  the  Revels  in  his  apparent  rejection  of  the  scene  ("Playwrights 
at  Work,"  470ff.).  The  point  is  crucial— and  telling.  "If  More  can  be 
proved  to  be  as  late  as  1599,"  A.  W.  Pollard  confesses  in  Shakespeare's 


''  Shakespeare:  The  Complete  Works  (New  York,  1948),  1658. 
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Hand,  "I  should  regard  the  date  as  an  obstacle  to  Shakespeare's  authorship 
of  the  three  pages  so  great  as  to  be  almost  fatal"  (31).  Even  Greg  faltered, 
and  from  the  start.  "The  question"  of  authorship — of  whether  Hand  D 
was  Shakespeare's  or  not — "is  one  of  stylistic  evidence,  and  each  reader 
will  have  to  judge  for  himself,"  he  remarked  in  his  introduction  to  the 
1911  text;  and  then  added,  "In  spite  of  the  undoubted  literary  merit  of  D's 
additions,  I  cannot  myself  regard  them  with  the  admiration  they  have 
aroused  in  some  critics"  (xiii). 

In  the  swirling  controversy  over  the  authorship  of  Addition  11,  then, 
those  three  precious  pages  that  may  or  may  not  be  by  Shakespeare,  that 
may  or  may  not  be  in  Shakespeare's  hand,  little  attention  has  been  paid 
to  the  cause  of  the  rebels'  riot  on  the  one  hand  and  of  More's  use  of 
rhetoric  in  quelling  the  riot  on  the  other.  In  fact,  little  attention  has  been 
paid  to  how  these  three  pages  are  written  to  fit  into  the  play  as  a  whole  in 
the  reliable  text  as  resurrected  by  Greg.  Yet  these  are  factors  which  may 
also  aid  us  in  finally  determining  the  authorship  of  what  could  be  the  most 
important  holograph  by  England's  most  important  playwright. 


II 

Addition  II  of  The  Booke  of  Sir  Thomas  Moore  is  concerned  with  the 
historic  "Evil  May  Day"  riot  of  1517.  This  revolt  against  authority,  the 
climax  to  the  first  half  of  the  composite  playtext,  is  balanced  in  the  sec- 
ond half  of  the  play  by  Moore's  own  decision  to  resign  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellorship in  protest  against  Henry  VIII's  newly  established  prerogative 
concerning  the  Church  of  Rome.  Both  are  treated  by  authorities  as  rebel- 
lions and  in  both  cases  the  rebels  are  viewed  as  breaking  the  law  and  order 
necessary  to  peaceful,  uninterrupted  government.  Thus  despite  the  work 
of  many  hands — quite  probably  five  with  a  sixth  serving  as  scribe — unity  is 
guaranteed  by  a  structural  arrangement  which  insures  the  depth  and 
complexity  of  Moore's  character,  since  he  is  the  figure  of  law  and  order  in 
the  first  half,  but  the  one  who  rebels  in  the  second.  What  makes  Moore 
heroic  and  his  rebellion  acceptable  is  precisely  the  fact  that  he  is  one  who 
believes  in  traditional  law  and  order,  as  he  preaches  it  to  the  May  Day 
rioters,  and  the  common  understanding  that  in  both  rebellions — the  first 
through  conciliation,  the  second  through  resignation — he  seeks  peaceful 
means  by  which  he  may  overcome  forces  which  he  opposes.  Because  he  is 
successful  as  Sheriff  of  London  in  upholding  the  law  with  justice  and 
mercy,  he  achieves  dignity  in  his  own  later  battle  against  the  Crown.  He 
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is  further  aided,  throughout  both  parts  of  the  play,  by  his  ever-present 
sense  of  humor;  and  in  still  another  act  of  jointly  planned  symmetry,  the 
theme  of  "wit  and  wisdom"  which  is  the  explicit  thesis  of  a  play-within-a- 
play  in  the  first  half  (even  at  the  expense  of  misnaming  the  actual 
interlude)  is  made,  more  implicitly,  the  controlling  feature  of  Moore's 
character  throughout  the  second.  Whoever  wrote  Addition  II  was  probably 
aware  of  these  unifying  considerations. 

Addition  II  differs  from  other  parts  of  the  play,  however,  in  drawing  its 
source  material  not  from  Roper's  Life — which  remained  in  manuscript 
until  1626 — but  from  the  chronicle  of  Edward  Halle  and  its  redaction  in 
Holinshed.  Halle  begins  his  account  of  the  ninth  year  of  Henry's  reign 
this  way: 

Vpon  this  rumour  the  .xxviii.  daye  of  Aprill,  diuerse  youge  men  of 
the  citie  assauted  the  Alyens  as  they  passed  by  the  streetes,  and 
some  were  strike,  &  some  buffeted,  &  some  throwen  in  the  canel. 
Wherfore  the  Mayre  sent  diuerse  persos  to  ward,  as  Stephyn  Stud- 
ley  skynner,  and  the  Bettes  and  Stephenson  &  diuerse  other,  some 
to  one  couter,  &  some  to  another,  and  some  to  Newgate.  Then 
sodeynly  was  a  comen  secret  rumour,  &  no  ma  could  tell  how  it 
began,  that  on  May  daye  next,  the  citie  would  rebell  &  slaye  all 
Aliens,  in  somuche  as  diuerse  straungers  fled  oute  of  the  citie.  This 
brute  ranne  so  farre  that  it  came  to  the  kynges  cousayl,  insomuch 
as  the  Cardinall  beyng  lord  Chaucelour,  sent  for  Ihon  Rest  Mayre 
of  the  citie,  and  other  of  the  counsail  of  the  citie,  &  demauded  of 
the  Mayre  in  what  case  the  citie  stode,  to  whome  he  aunswered 
that  it  was  wel  &  in  good  quyet:  Nay  sayd  the  Cardinal,  it  is 
informed  vs  that  your  youg  and  ryotous  people  will  ryse  &  distresse 
the  straungiers,  heare  ye  of  no  such  thing?  No  surely  sayd  the 
Mayre,  &  I  trust  so  to  gouerne  the  that  the  kynges  peace  shalbe 
obserued,  &  that  I  dare  vndertake  if  I  &  my  brethren  the  Alder- 
men may  be  suffered.  Wel  sayd  ye  Cardinal,  go  home  &  wisely 
forsee  this  matter,  for  &  if  any  suche  thyng  be,  you  may  shortly 
preuent  it.  The  Mayre  came  from  the  Cardinals  at  .iiii.  of  the 
clocke  at  after  none  on  May  euen,  &  demauded  of  the  officers 
what  they  harde,  diuerse  of  the  aunswered  that  the  voyce  of  the 
people  was  so,  &  had  ben  so  .ii.  or  .iii.  dayes  before.  This  heryng 
the  Mayre  sent  for  al  his  brethre  to  the  Guylde  hall  in  great  hast, 
&  almost  .vii.  of  the  clocke  or  the  assemble  was  set.  Then  was 
declared  to  the  by  Master  brooke  ye  recorder  how  that  the  kynges 
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cousail  had  reported  to  the  ye  cominaltie  that  night  would  ryse,  &. 
distresse  all  the  Alies  &.  straungers  yt  inhabited  in  the  citie  of 
Lodon:  the  Alderme  auswered  they  harde  say  so,  but  they  mis- 
trusted not  the  matter,  yet  they  sayd  that  it  was  wel  done  to  forsee 
it.  Then  sayd  the  recorder,  it  were  best  that  a  substacial  watche 
were  set  of  honest  persons,  housholders,  whiche  might  withstand 
the  euell  doers.  An  Alderman  sayde,  that  it  was  euell  to  rayse  men 
in  hameys,  for  if  such  a  thinge  were  entended,  they  coulde  not  tell 
who  woulde  take  their  parte.  Another  Alderman  sayd,  that  it  were 
best  to  kepe  the  younge  men  asonder,  and  euery  man  to  shut  in 
hys  doores,  and  to  kepe  hys  seruauntes  within.  Then  with  these 
opinions  was  the  Recorder  sent  to  ye  Cardinal  before  .viii.  of  the 
clocke,  and  then  he  with  suche  as  were  of  the  kynges  counsaill  at 
hys  place,  commauded  that  in  no  wyse  watche  shoulde  be  kept,  but 
that  euery  man  shoulde  repayre  to  hys  awne  house,  and  there  to 
kepe  hym  and  hys  seruauntes  tyl  ML  of  the  clocke  of  the  morn- 
ynge:  with  whiche  commaundement,  the  sayde  Rycharde  brooke 
sergeaunt  at  the  lawe  and  recorder,  and  syr  Thomas  Moore,  late 
vndershrife  of  Lodon,  &.  then  of  the  kynges  cousaill,  came  to  the 
Guylde  hall  halfe  houre  and  before  .ix.  of  the  clocke,  and  there 
shewed  the  commaundemet  of  the  kynges  counsayl.  Then  in  all 
hast,  euery  Alderman  sent  to  his  ward  that  no  man  should  styre 
after  .ix.  of  the  clocke  out  of  his  house,  but  to  kepe  hys  doores 
shut,  and  hys  seruauntes  within  tyll  .vii.  of  the  clocke  in  the  morn- 
ynge.  After  this  commaundement,  syr  Ihon  Mondy  Alderman  came 
from  hys  warde,  and  founde  two  young  men  in  Chepe  plaiynge  at 
Buckelers,  and  a  great  company  of  young  men  lokynge  on  the  for 
the  commaundement  was  then  skace  [sic]  knowen,  for  then  it  was 
but  .ix.  of  the  clocke.  Master  Moudy,  seyng  that,  bade  them  leaue, 
and  the  one  younge  man  asked  hym  why?  and  then  he  sayd  thou 
shalt  know,  &  toke  hym  by  the  arme  to  haue  had  him  to  the 
counter.  Then  all  the  youg  me  resisted  the  Alderman,  &  toke  him 
from  master  Mondy,  and  cryed  prentyses  and  clubbes.  Then  out  at 
euery  doore  came  clubbes  and  weapos  and  the  Alderman  fled,  and 
was  in  great  daungier.  Then  more  people  arose  out  of  euery  quar- 
ter,  and  oute  came  seruynge  men,  and  water  men  and  Courtiers, 
and  by  a  .xi.  of  the  clocke  there  were  in  Chepe  .vi.  or  .vii.  hun- 
dreth.  And  oute  of  Paules  churcheyarde  came  .iii.  hundredth, 
which  wist  not  of  the  other,  and  so  out  of  all  places  they  gathered. 
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and  brake  vp  the  counters,  and  tooke  out  the  prisoners,  that  the 
Mayre  had  thether  committed  for  hurtyng  of  the  straungers,  and 
came  to  Newgate  and  tooke  out  Studley  and  Petyt,  committed 
thether  for  that  cause.  The  Mayre  and  Shrifes  were  there  present, 
and  made  Proclamacio  in  the  kynges  name,  but  nothynge  was 
obeyed.  Thus  they  ranne  a  plump  thorow  sainct  Nycholas  Shables, 
&  at  saynct  Martyns  gate,  there  met  with  them  syr  Thomas  Moore 
and  other,  desyrynge  theym  to  go  to  their  lodgynges:  And  as  they 
were  intreatyng,  and  had  almost  brought  them  to  a  staye.  The 
people  of  saynct  Martynes  threwe  oute  stones  and  battes,  and  hurte 
dyuerse  honest  persones,  that  were  persuadynge  the  ryotous  people 
to  ceasse,  and  they  bade  them  holde  their  handes,  but  still  they 
threwe  oute  bryckes  and  hoate  water.  Then  a  sergeaunt  of  Armes 
called  Nycholas  dounes,  whiche  was  there  with  master  Moore, 
entreatynge  them,  beynge  sore  hurt,  in  a  fiiry  cryed  doune  with 
them.  Then  all  the  misruled  persons  ranne  to  the  dores  and  wyn- 
dowes  of  saynct  Martyn,  and  spoyled  all  that  they  founde,  and 
caste  it  into  the  strete,  and  lefte  fewe  houses  vnspoyled.  And  after 
that  they  ranne  hedlynge  into  Comehill  by  Leaden  hal,  to  the 
house  of  one  Mutuas  a  Frencheman  or  Pycarde  borne,  whiche  was 
a  greate  bearer  of  Frenchemen,  were  they  pyckpursses^  or  howe 
euell  disposicion  soeuer  they  were  of,  and  within  hys  gate,  called 
Grenegate,  dwelled  dyuerse  Frenchmen  that  kalendred  Worsted, 
contrary  to  the  kynges  lawes:  &  all  they  were  so  borne  out  by  the 
same  Mutuas,  yt  no  ma  durst  medle  w[ithl  them,  wherfore  he  was 
sore  hated,  &  if  the  people  had  found  him  in  their  fury,  they 
would  haue  striken  of  his  head;  but  whe  they  foud  hym  not,  the 
water  men,  &  certayn  young  priestes  that  were  there  fell  to  rif- 
lynge:  some  ranne  to  Blachechapelton,  &  brake  the  straugers 
houses,  &  threwe  shooes  and  bootes  into  the  strete:  This  from  .x. 
or  .xi.  of  the  clocke,  continued  these  ryotous  people,  durynge, 
which  cyme  a  knight  called  syr  Thomas  parr,  in  great  hast  went  to 
the  Cardinall  &  tolde  him  of  thys  ryot,  which  incotinent  strength- 
ened his  house  with  men  &  ordinaunce.  And  after,  this  knight 
roade  to  the  kyng  to  Richemod,  &.  made  ye  report  much  more 
then  it  was:  Wherfore  the  king  hastely  sent  to  Lodo,  &l  was  truly 
aduertised  of  the  matter,  &  how  that  the  ryot  was  ceassed,  &  many 
of  the  doers  appreheded.  But  while  this  ruffling  cotinued,  syr  Rich- 
ard Cholmeley  knyght,  Lieutenaut  of  the  Towre,  no  great  frende 
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[t]o  the  citie,  in  a  frantyke  fury  losed  a  certayne  peces  of 
ordinaunce,  &  shot  into  ye  citie,  whiche  did  litle  harme,  howbeit 
his  good  wil  apered.  About  .iii.  of  the  clocke,  these  ryotous  persons 
seuered  and  went  to  their  places  of  resorte,  &  by  the  waye  they 
were  taken  by  the  Mayre  and  the  heddes  of  ye  citie,  and  some  sent 
to  the  Towre,  and  some  to  Newgate,  and  some  to  the  Counters,  to 
the  number  of  .iii.  C.  some  fled,  and  specially  the  watermen  and 
priestes,  &  seruyng  men,  but  the  poore  prentises  were  taken. 
About  fyue  of  the  clocke,  the  erles  of  Shrewesbury  and  Surrey, 
whiche  had  harde  of  this  ryot,  came  to  London  with  suche 
strength  as  they  had,  so  dyd  the  Innes  of  court,  and  diuerse  noble 
men:  but  or  they  came,  all  the  ryot  was  ceased,  and  many  taken  as 
you  haue  heard.  (The  Vnion  of  the  two  noble  and  illustre  famelks  of 
Lancastre  &  Yorke  115481,  sigs.  3L1-3L2) 

Holinshed's  account  is  strikingly  similar  regarding  More. 

And  then  the  Recorder  and  sir  Thomas  More  late  vndershirife  of 
London,  and  nowe  of  the  kings  counsaile,  came  to  the  Guylde  hall 
halfe  houre  before  nine  of  the  clocke,  and  there  shewed  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  Kings  Counsayle,  whereupon  euerye  Alderman  sent  to 
hys  warde  that  no  man  should  sytre  after  seuen  of  the  clock  out  of 
his  house,  but  to  keepe  his  doores  shut,  and  his  seruants  within, 
tyll  nine  of  the  clocke  in  the  morning.  . . . 

The  Maior  and  Sherifes  were  present  there  [in  Cheapsidel,  and 
made  proclamation  in  the  kings  name,  but  nothing  was  obeyed. 
Herewith  being  gathered  in  plumpes,  they  ran  through  S.  Nicholas 
Shambles,  and  at  Saint  Martines  gate,  there  mette  with  them  sir 
Thomas  More,  and  other,  desiring  them  to  go  to  their  lodgings. 
And  as  they  were  thus  entreating,  and  had  almoste  perswaded  the 
people  to  departe,  they  within  Saint  Martyns  threw  out  stones  and 
battes,  so  that  they  hurt  diuerse  persons,  that  were  ther  with  sir 
Thomas  Moore,  perswading  the  rebellious  persons  to  ceasse, 
insomuche  as  at  length  one  Nicholas  Downes  a  Sergeant  of  armes 
being  there  with  the  sayde  sir  Thomas  Moore,  and  sore  hurt 
amongst  other,  in  a  furie,  cryed  downe  with  them,  and  then  all  the 
misruled  persons  ranne  to  the  doores  and  windowes  of  the  houses 
within  saint  Martines,  and  spoiled  all  that  they  found.  (The  Last 
volume  of  the  Chronicles  of  England,  Scotlande,  and  Irelande  [1577 
ed.l,  1500-1501) 
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John  Stow  merely  remarks,  in  The  Annaks  of  Engiczmi  (1592),  that  "the 
Recorder  and  sir  Thomas  More,  late  vndershriue  of  Lx)ndon,  and  nowe  of 
the  kinges  Counsell  came  to  the  Guild-Hall,  halfe  an  hour  before  nyne  of 
the  clocke,  and  there  shewed  the  pleasure  of  the  Kings  Counsell"  (sig. 
314),  as  Holinshed  had,  and  then  goes  on, 

Herewith  being  gathered  in  plumps,  they  ranthrough  Nicholas 
Shambels,  and  at  S.  Martins  gate,  there  met  with  them  sir  Thomas 
More,  &.  other,  desiring  them  to  go  to  their  lodgings:  and  as  they 
were  thus  entreating,  and  had  almost  perswaded  the  people  to 
depart,  they  within  S.  Martins  threwe  out  stones  &  bats,  so  that 
they  hurt  honest  persons,  that  were  with  sir  Thorrms  More,  per- 
swading  the  rebellious  persons  to  cease:  insomuch  as  at  length,  one 
hJicholas  Dennis  a  Serieant  at  armes,  being  there  sore  hurt,  in  a 
furie  cried  downe  with  them,  and  then  al  the  misruled  persons  ran 
to  the  doores  and  windows  of  the  houses  within  Saint  Martins,  and 
spoyled  all  that  they  found,  (sig.  314") 

Such  accounts,  all  deriving  from  Halle,  are  thus  identical:  and  we  cannot 
tell  from  them  alone  which  was  the  source  employed  for  Addition  II.  This 
could  have  helped  us,  for  Shakespeare  generally  used  Halle  or  Holinshed 
while  Middleton  turned  to  Stow.^  But  from  another  perspective,  it  does 
not  matter  since  the  logic  and  substance  of  Moore's  speech  in  the  play 
seems  to  be  the  invention  of  Hand  D,  not  being  found  in  any  of  the  possi- 
ble sources.  And  what  astonishes  us  even  more  when  we  compare  these 
sources  and  the  playtext — on  May  4,  Halle  goes  on  to  report,  old  Norfolk 
and  young  Surrey  garrisoned  the  streets  of  London  with  1300  men  in 
harness — is  the  greater,  common  discrepancy.  The  emphasis  of  Addition 
II  is  away  from  the  physical  and  towards  the  verbal:  rhetoric  replaces  fisti- 
cuffs, missiles,  and  quarreling,  and  quiet  resolution  replaces  continued 
fighting,  searching,  and  arrests. 
Addition  II  reads: 

LINCO  weele  be  ruld  by  yo"  master  moor  yf  youle  stand  our 
freind  to  pcure  our  pdon 


*  In  his  own  discussion  of  what  a  marginal  note  calls  "Euil  May  daye,"  More  in  his 
Apology  printed  in  his  Workes  in  1577  does  not  address  this  riot  at  all  in  connection  with 
himself  but  that  at  some  unspecified  later  date  "1  was  appounted,  among  other  to  searche 
and  enquire  by  diligent  examinacion,  in  what  wise  and  by  what  persones,  that  prieuie 
confederacye  beganne"  (920). 
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moor  Submyt  yo"  to  theise  noble  gentlemen 
entreat  their  mediation  to  the  kinge 
gyve  vp  yo^  sealf  to  forme  obay  the  maiestrate 
and  thers  no  doubt,  but  mercy  may  be  found,  yf  yo"  so 
seek  it.  (78) 

Thus  the  strong  and  deliberate  focus  of  the  scene  developed  in  Addition 
II  is  the  need  for  and  the  possibility  of  reconciliation.  All  the  historical 
events  that  tend  to  prove  such  resolutions  as  temporary  or  ineffective  are 
eliminated  while  the  need  to  confront  the  issue  of  handling  aliens  remains  the 
central  focus. 

These  twin  emphases  were  important,  surely,  in  1517  when  village 
craftsmen  such  as  carpenters,  joiners,  wheelwrights,  curriers,  tawers,  cord- 
wainers,  glovers,  farriers,  pewterers,  and  perhaps  goldsmiths,  the  "very 
core  of  life  in  towns"  as  one  Tudor  economic  historian  puts  it,^  were 
moving  to  the  cities  where,  in  London  especially,  richer  merchant  ele- 
ments were  establishing  the  livery  companies  to  control  the  "common- 
alty," the  craftsmen.  The  period  1479  to  1517  was  a  critical  period  in  the 
chartering  of  London  Companies  and,  in  turn,  in  establishing  regulations 
to  control  them.  A  second  critical  economic  period  occurred  during  the 
decade  of  the  1590s  (and  on  into  the  reign  of  James  I)  when  both  Eliza- 
beth I  and  James  I  sold  grants  of  incorporation  to  all  sorts  of  lesser  handi- 
crafts, thus  undermining  the  effective  power  of  the  London  gilds  and 
associating  them  indirectly  with  the  hateful  practices  of  monopolies  and 
patents.  Such  actions  against  the  established  gild  system  were  aided  and 
abetted  by  the  cheaper  labor  and  less  restrictive  rules  of  apprenticeship 
practiced  by  recent  immigrant  workers— the  "merchant  strangers"— who 
introduced,  especially  in  East  Anglia,  the  "new  draperies"  or  worsteds 
made  of  long-stapled  wool  or  mixtures  of  woollen  and  worsted  yarns  or 
worsted  and  silk,  cloth  that  was  cheaper  to  produce,  lighter,  and  less  dura- 
ble but,  by  these  same  factors,  fierce  competition  in  the  marketplace.  The 
sense  of  strangers  who  eat  strange  food  in  1517  was  thus  uncomfortably 
contemporary  in  1592-95  and  in  1599-1601— the  time  of  The  Booke  of  Sir 
Thomas  Moore. 

Throughout  this  period,  the  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Domestic  is  thick 
with  references  to  the  merchant  strangers,  beginning  with  licenses  and 
pardons  of  alienation  on  November  29,  1591.  But  the  messages  and  notifi- 


'  D.  C.  Coleman,  Industry  in  Tudor  and  Stuart  England  (London,  1975),  19. 
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cations  recorded  in  the  CSP  rarely  seem  as  urgent  as  those  recorded  in  the 
same  period  by  the  Privy  Council,  which  addressed  itself  particularly  to 
unfair  labor  practices.  In  March,  1597,  moreover,  the  Privy  Council  Acts 
tell  us  of  an  incident  remarkably  close  to  the  one  fictionalized  in  Moore: 

A  letter  to  the  Lord  Maiour  of  London.  Whereas  there  was  a 
lewde  and  vyle  ticket  or  placarde  set  up  upon  some  post  in  London 
purportinge  some  determynacion  and  intencion  the  apprentyces 
should  have  to  attempt  some  vyolence  on  the  strangers,  and  your 
Lordship  as  we  understande  hath  by  your  carefiill  endevour  appre- 
hended one  that  is  to  be  suspected  throught  likelie  to  have  written 
the  same.  Because  oftentymes  it  doth  fall  out  of  soche  lewde  begin- 
ninges  that  further  mischeife  doth  ensue  yf  in  tyme  it  be  not 
wyselie  prevented,  wee  have  thought  good  to  praie  your  Lordship 
to  cause  the  person  by  you  apprehended  and  committed  upon  sus- 
pition  to  have  written  that  libell  to  be  strictlie  and  very  carefullie 
examined  of  his  meaninge  and  purpose  to  make  that  writinge,  who 
were  any  waie  privie  to  the  same  and  did  give  him  advice  or  in- 
couragement,  and  what  he  is  hable  to  discover  of  that  facte,  and  yf 
there  shalbe  pregnant  matter  to  argue  him  to  be  guiltie  of  the 
writinge  of  the  saide  placarde,  and  yet  he  will  not  by  faire  meanes 
be  broughte  to  utter  his  knowledge,  wee  thincke  it  convenient  he 
shalbe  punyshed  by  torture  used  in  like  cases  and  so  compelled  to 
reveale  the  same.  Wee  truste  you  are  so  carefiill  in  the  government 
of  the  citty  as  yf  some  lewde  persons  had  soche  wicked  purpose  to 
attempt  any  thinge  againste  strangers  that  by  your  carefull  forsighte 
the  same  shalbe  prevented.  And  herein  we  praie  you  to  certefie  us 
what  you  shall  further  understande  and  leame  by  th'examinacion 
of  this  lewde  fellow  or  by  anie  other  meanes. '° 

At  about  the  same  time,  in  a  letter  to  the  mayor  of  Southampton,  the 
Council  was  also  reporting  a  petition  from 

one  William  Terry,  a  strainger  and  an  inhabitant  of  that  towne  of 
Southampton,  whereby  he  dothe  informe  us  that  havinge  exersised 
the  xvj^"  yeres  a  trade  in  that  towne  in  pressinge  of  clothe  surges, 
and  of  late  others,  straingers  borne,  which  have  lived  onely  by 


'°  Acts  of  the  Privy  Council  of  En^nd,  ed.  John  Roche  Dasent  (London,  1904), 
27:187. 
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dyinge  of  those  clothes  (as  ys  now  informed)  doe  bothe  use  that 
trade  of  pressinge  and  also  of  dyinge  the  same  clothes,  to  the  in- 
richinge  of  them  selves  and  hinderance  of  the  poore  suppliant,  his 
wife  and  famely,  who  hath  as  they  say  no  other  trade.  Upon  this 
humble  suite  of  the  same  Terry  wee  have  thought  good  to  referr 
the  consideracion  of  this  matter  unto  you,  and  doe  require  you, 
after  you  have  duly  considered  the  cause  of  this  complainte  and 
shall  finde  yt  inconvenient  that  the  dyers  of  the  said  clothes 
should  bothe  dye  and  presse  that  kinde  of  stuffe  and  to  use  two 
faculties  under  one,  then  wee  thincke  yt  meete  you  take  order  that 
the  dyers  maie  be  inhibited  to  presse  these  kinde  of  sergies  and  to 
keepe  themselves  to  their  owne  facultie  which  they  first  used, 
whereby  the  suppliant  maie  followe  and  exercise  his  trade  to  the 
maintenance  of  his  family  and  charge.^ ^ 

This  is  far  from  being  an  isolated  phenomenon  in  the  recorded  acts  of 
the  Council;  but  the  whole  matter  doubtless  impressed  itself  on  the  city 
playwrights  when  a  fellow  writer,  Thomas  Deloney,  protested  on  behalf  of 
the  London  weavers  in  an  infamous  letter  co-signed  by  William  Muggins 
and  one  Willington  which  sent  all  three  of  them  to  Newgate.  Their  joint 
letter,  a  petition  by  the  yeomanry  "To  the  Minister  and  Elders  of  the 
French  Church  in  London,"  was  also  sent  to  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Alder- 
men; it  outlined  specific  complaints  against  alien  weavers  who  "soe 
unkindly  use  themselves  towardes  us  that  by  all  the  bad  Courses  they  can 
devise  they  onely  seeke  their  owne  private  Lucre  without  any  Christian  re- 
gard of  the  native  borne  of  our  Country  and  without  respect  of  the  liber- 
ties and  priviledges  graunted  to  the  Freemen  of  this  honorable  Cittye,  to 
the  great  and  amazing  endamaginge  of  the  Comon  wealth  and  to  the  utter 
spoile  and  begerrie  of  the  Queenes  leige  people  of  this  facultye."'^  By 
then  alien  malpractice  had  become  general  and  pervasive — "they  will  exceede 
and  kepe  more  Loomes  and  Servants  than  any  Freeman  dare  doe,  and  rather 
then  they  will  be  bridled  of  their  will  they  runne  into  the  Countrye  five  or 
sixe  myles  from  the  Cittye  out  of  our  Liberties,  and  there  malitiously  kepe 
and  doe  what  they  list"  (fol.  126) — but  the  complaints  are  specific: 


"  27:172.  A  cautious  postscript  is  added:  "If  you  thincke  yt  not  convenient  to  be 
don  then  wee  pray  you  to  certefy  us  your  opynion."  Also  in  Dasent,  APC,  27:9-10. 

'^  The  Weavers'  Company  Records,  Book  3,  fols.  125-26.  The  entry  is  reprinted  in  full 
by  Frances  Consitt  as  Appendix  22  of  The  London  Weavers'  Company  (Oxford,  1933), 
312-16. 
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1.  First,  many  of  them  kepe  Apprentices  and  Lx)omes  twyce  or 
thryce  as  many  as  they  ought  whereby  such  an  intollerable 
multitude  of  workemen  are  growne,  that  nowe  one  is  not  able 
to  live  by  another. 

2.  Secondly,  they  doe  not  refuse  to  teache  their  Countrymen, 
which  new  come  over,  the  Arte  of  Silke  weaveinge,  though 
before  they  were  a  Taylor,  a  Cobler,  or  a  Joyner,  and  theis  alsoe 
by  and  by  take  houses  and  kepe  as  many  Servants  as  the  rest. 
And  by  this  meanes  such  fellowes  that  never  served  daye  for 
the  trade  have  as  great  Comoditye  by  our  Occupacon  as 
ourselves  that  served  7,  8,  9  or  10  yeares  for  yt.  ... 

3.  Thirdly,  they  sett  Wooemen  and  Maydes  at  worke,  whoe,  when 
they  are  become  perfect  in  the  Occupacon  doe  marry  with  men 
of  contrary  trade,  and  soe  bringe  that  which  should  be  our 
lyvinges  to  be  the  mainteynance  of  those  that  never  deserved 
for  it,  and  theis  likewise  increase  an  infinite  number. 

4.  Fourthly,  they  have  opened  and  discovered  the  secrete  of  our 
Occupacon  to  their  worke  Maisters,  that  nowe  they  are  growne 
as  Cunninge  in  any  worke  as  ourselves,  and  by  this  meanes 
have  we  alsoe  ben  made  stande  and  drudge  unto  them,  to  la- 
bour and  toyle  all  the  weeke  for  a  morsell  of  bread,  insoemuch 
as  it  is  growne  to  be  a  proverbe  amongst  them — that  is  Silke- 
weavers  will  kepe  themselves  true,  the  Silkemen  will  kepe  them 
poore  enough — and  they  have  nothing  failed  to  fulfill  this 
proverb,  (fols.  127-28) 

Deloney  and  his  friends  also  list  minor  grievances.  Weavers  from  other 
countries  choke  the  London  market  with  goods  made  at  Norwich,  Sand- 
wich, and  Canterbury,  contrary  to  current  regulation  and  practice  (fol. 
129);  they  import  silk  goods  to  undersell  local  products  "in  great  aboun- 
daunce  even  to  the  very  Cuttinge  of  our  thoates  that  are  poore  Silke- 
weavers  and  Freemen  of  the  Cittye"  (fol.  130);  and  they  are  enabled  to 
work  for  greater  profit  because,  being  foreigners,  they  are  not  liable  to 
duties  and  rates.  The  patriotism  that  everywhere  characterizes  Deloney 's 
fiction  and  that  is  thematic  to  the  complaints  the  workers  make  in 
Addition  II  also  surfaces  here. 

He  whoe  was  brought  up  in  the  Cittye,  served  many  yeares  to  have 
the  pryviledge  thereof,  whoe  is  alsoe  swome  to  all  manner  of 
Charges,  whoe  payes  all  dutyes  belongeinge  to  a  Subject,  being 
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both  himself  and  all  that  hath  readye  to  doe  the  Queene  and  the 
Cittye  service,  when  he  Cometh  with  his  worke,  alas,  he  cometh 
too  late;  the  Straunger  hath  supplyed  his  roome.  (fol.  129) 

Nor  is  there  ever  any  slackening  of  protest  and  reply.  The  Calendar  of 
State  Papers  records  on  December  6  (?1599)  a  deposition  from  one  John 
Potter  taken  before  the  justice  of  the  peace  in  London  against  the  mer- 
chant stranger  Nicholas  Bowdeson,  who  "has  during  this  year  sent  1,8001. 
beyond  the  seas  to  the  Cardinal  of  Austria",  while  in  May  of  the  following 
year  there  is  a 

Suit  of  the  Earl  of  Cumberland  to  the  Queen,  for  licence  for  1 1 
years,  on  rent  of  5001.  a  year,  to  buy  and  sell  yearly  in  the  realm 
1,000  sarpcloths  of  wool,  without  conversion  into  stuff,  with 
prohibition  to  aliens  to  buy  wool  during  that  time  without  his  lic- 
ence, and  grant  to  him  of  the  moiety  of  all  forfeitures,  accruing 
from  transgressions.  Also  for  the  sole  licence  during  that  time  to 
transport  white  broad  cloths  undressed,  with  a  similar  moiety  of 
forfeitures,  provided  that  all  transported  by  strangers  pay  double 
duties. 

As  late  as  January  1607,  we  read  here  of  "Reasons  why  Merchant 
Strangers  should  pay  double  duty  for  baize  and  all  manufactures  made  of 
wool,  the  same  as  they  do  for  cloth;  with  offer  for  the  farming  of  this 
additional  duty."  The  Acts  of  the  Privy  Council  too  repeatedly  cite  abuses 
in  the  cloth  trades  and  repeatedly  set  out  regulations  by  which  to  handle 
them.'^ 

So  frequent  and  so  forceful  are  the  documentary  references  concerning 
the  trade  and  production  practices  of  alien  work  forces  as  abusive  to  native 
workmen  between  1590  and  1607,  in  fact,  that  it  was  surely  a  much  more 
heated  issue  of  the  period,  especially  in  London,  than  the  single  rebellion 
of  Essex  which  had  been  foreseen,  was  foredoomed,  and,  aborted  success- 
fully, was  over  almost  as  soon  as  it  began.  Tilney's  reference  to  an  "insur- 
rection," then,  might  more  easily  apply  to  the  powderkeg  of  city  eco- 
nomics which  continued  to  embroil  merchants  and  tradesmen,  native  and 
immigrant  laborers,  Privy  Council  and  Crown,  city  mayor  and  city  alder- 
men: here  the  very  economic  fabric  of  the  city  and  nation  were  at  issue. 


"  See  for  example  the  abuses  discussed  in  APC  30:602-604,  606-607,  671-72; 
31:78,  111,  443-44;  and  the  regulations  cited  in  30:417-18  and  31:473-74. 
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Surely  this  is  why  Tilney  substitutes  "man"  for  "English"  as  those  defied 
by  foreigners  (I.iii.37)  and  later  strikes  "stranger"  and  "Frenchman"  and 
replaces  both  with  "Lollard"  (l-  49;  I.  53).  On  the  other  hand,  the  weight 
of  Shakespeare's  canon  makes  clear  that  he  has  little  interest  in  such 
merchants  and  such  labor  disputes— the  study  of  Shylock  and  the  mer- 
chants of  Venice  come  closest— just  as  he  has  little  faith  in  or  sympathy 
for  mobs  in  rebellion.  None  of  this  seems  true,  however,  of  the  author  of 
Addition  II  whose  scene  rests  dramatically  on  the  conceivably  just  cause 
for  rebellion  against  the  merchant  strangers.  While  the  persistent  interest 
in  such  problems  raised  by  a  nascent  capitalism  may  suggest  why  the  col- 
laborators on  Moore  themselves  persisted  in  rewriting  it  past  the  censorship 
of  Tilney,  this  same  concern  argues  against  Shakespeare  as  Hand  D. 

m 

There  are  several  noteworthy  mob  scenes  in  Shakespeare — the 
rebellion  of  Jack  Cade  on  Blackheath  in  2  Henry  VI  (TV.ii);  the  punning 
tradesmen  of  Julius  Caesar  in  the  Roman  square  (I.i);  the  mutinous  citizens 
that  open  Coriolanus.  Yet  in  each  instance  they  are  presented  as  foils,  their 
unruliness  antecedent  to  firm  statements  of  order  as  Tudor  homilies  and 
proclamations  set  it  out.  It  is  in  the  speeches  of  Moore  in  Addition  II, 
then,  that  we  find  passages  more  nearly  aligning  themselves  to  Shakesp)eare: 

he  Igod]  hath  not  lie]  only  lent  the  king  his  figure 

his  throne  Ihis]  sword,  but  gyven  him  his  owne  name 

calls  him  a  god  on  earth,  what  do  yo"  then 

rysing  gainst  him  that  god  himsealf  enstalls 

but  ryse  gainst  god,  what  do  yo"  to  yo"^  sowles 

in  doing  this  o  desperat  [ar]  as  you  are. 

wash  your  foule  mynds  w*  teares  and  those  same  hands 

that  yo"  lyke  rebells  lyft  against  the  peace 

lift  vp  for  peace,  and  your  vnreuerent  knees 

Ithat]  make  them  your  feet  to  kneele  to  be  forgyven 

lis  safer  warrs,  then  euer  yo"  can  make] 

Iwhose  discipline  is  ryot;  why  euen  yo'  Iwarrs]  hurly] 

lin  in  to  yo*^  obedienc] 
Icannot  pceed  but  by  obedienc]  TELL  ME  BUT  THIS 

what  rebell  captaine 
as  mutynes  ar  incident,  by  his  name 
can  still  the  rout  who  will  obay  Ith]  a  traytor 
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or  howe  can  well  that  jf>clamation  sounde 

when  ther  is  no  adicion  but  a  rebell 

to  quallyfy  a  rebell,  youle  put  downe  straingers 

kill  them  cutt  their  throts  possesse  their  howses 

and  leade  the  matie  of  lawe  in  liom 

to  slipp  him  lyke  a  hound;  Isaying]  lalas  alas]  say  nowe 

the  king 
as  his  is  clement,  yf  thoffendor  moorne 
shoold  so  much  com  to  short  of  your  great  trespas 
as  but  to  banysh  yo",  whether  woold  yo"  go.  (77-78) 

The  opening  analogy  which  aligns  the  ruler  to  God,  to  whom  all  citizens 
should  kneel,  reminds  us  of  the  scene  in  Richard  II  before  Flint  Castle. 

We  are  amazed,  and  thus  long  have  we  stood 
To  watch  the  fearful  bending  of  thy  knee, 
Because  we  thought  ourself  thy  lawful  king: 
And  if  we  be,  how  dare  thy  joints  forget 
To  pay  their  awfiil  duty  to  our  presence? 
If  we  be  not,  show  us  the  hand  of  God 
That  hath  dismissed  us  from  our  stewardship; 
For  well  we  know  no  hand  of  blood  and  bone 
Can  gripe  the  sacred  handle  of  our  scepter. 
Unless  he  do  profane,  steal,  or  usurp; 
And  though  you  think  that  all,  as  you  have  done. 
Have  torn  their  souls  by  turning  them  from  us, 
And  we  are  barren  and  bereft  of  friends. 
Yet  know,  my  master,  God  omnipotent. 
Is  mustering  in  his  clouds  on  our  behalf 
Armies  of  pestilence,  and  they  shall  strike 
Your  children  yet  unborn  and  unbegot 
That  lift  you  vassal  hands  against  my  head. 
And  threat  the  glory  of  my  precious  crown. 

(III.iii.71-89)'^ 


'^  Quotations  are  firom  the  Signet  edition,  gen.  ed.  Sylvan  Bamet. 
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Or,  more  compactly,  from  King  John, 

There  is  no  sure  foundation  set  on  blood, 
No  certain  life  achieved  by  others'  death 

(IV.ii.104-105) 

because 

What  earthy  name  to  interrogatories 
Can  task  the  free  breath  of  a  sacred  king? 

an.i.73-74) 

For,  as  Canterbury  instructs  us  in  Henry  V,  heaven  divides 

The  state  of  man  in  divers  frinctions. 

Setting  endeavor  in  continual  motion; 

To  which  is  fixed,  as  an  aim  or  butt, 

Obedience;  for  so  work  the  honeybees. 

Creatures  that  by  a  rule  in  nature  teach 

The  act  of  order  to  a  peopled  kingdom. 

They  have  a  king,  and  officers  of  sorts. 

Where  some  like  magistrates  correct  at  home. 

Others  like  merchants  venture  trade  abroad. 

Others  like  soldiers  armed  in  their  stings 

Make  boot  upon  the  summer's  velvet  buds. 

Which  pillage  they  with  merry  march  bring  home 

To  the  tent-royal  of  their  emperor — 

Who,  busied  in  his  majesty,  surveys 

The  singing  masons  building  roofs  of  gold. 

The  civil  citizens  kneading  up  the  honey. 

The  poor  mechanic  porters  crowding  in 

Their  heavy  burdens  at  his  narrow  gate, 

The  sad-eyed  justice,  with  his  surly  hum. 

Delivering  o'er  to  executors  pale 

The  lazy  yawning  drone.  I  thus  infer. 

That  many  things,  having  full  reference 

To  one  consent,  may  work  contrariously; 

As  many  arrows  loosed  several  ways 

Come  to  one  mark,  as  many  ways  meet  in  one  town. 

As  many  fresh  steams  meet  in  one  salt  sea. 

As  many  lines  close  in  the  dial's  center, 

So  may  a  thousand  actions,  once  afoot. 
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End  in  one  purpose,  and  be  all  well  borne 
Without  defeat.  (I.ii.  184-2 13) 

More's  concern  with  the  banished  strangers  who,  like  dispossessed  Lon- 
doners, would  have  nowhere  to  go,  finds  echoes  of  sentiment  in  Portia's 
famous  speech  in  the  Venetian  courtroom.  The  ruler's  scepter,  she  tells  us, 

shows  the  force  of  temporal  power. 
The  attribute  to  awe  and  majesty. 
Wherein  doth  sit  the  dread  and  fear  of  kings; 
But  mercy  is  above  this  scept'red  sway; 
It  is  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  kings. 
It  is  an  attribute  to  God  himself. 
And  earthly  power  doth  then  show  likest  God's 
When  mercy  seasons  justice.  Therefore,  Jew, 
Though  justice  be  thy  plea,  consider  this: 
That,  in  the  course  of  justice,  none  of  us 
Should  see  salvation.  We  do  pray  for  mercy. 
And  that  same  prayer  doth  teach  us  all  to  render 
The  deeds  of  mercy.  (IV.i.  189-201) 

In  Troilus  and  Cressida  Ulysses's  well'known  speech  on  order  touches  the 
Moore  play  twice  despite  its  satiric  context — in  the  connections  between 
degree  and  peaceful  commerce — 

How  could  communities. 
Degrees  in  schools,  and  brotherhoods  in  cities, 
Peaceful  commerce  from  dividable  shores, 
The  primogenity  and  due  of  birth. 
Prerogative  of  age,  crowns,  scepters,  laurels. 
But  by  degree,  stand  in  authentic  place?  (I.iii.103-108) 

— and  in  the  comparison  of  appetite  (presumably  coming  from  the  citizens' 
complaints  in  Moore  of  the  strangers'  alien  food)  with  ravaging  creatures 
beneath  the  status  of  man  in  God's  created  order — 

And  appetite,  an  universal  wolf. 
So  doubly  seconded  with  will  and  power, 
Must  make  perforce  an  universal  prey 
And  last  eat  up  himself.  (I.iii.  121-24) 

Such  well-known  passages  are  worth  setting  out  at  some  length  because 
in  doing  so  we  can  see  by  closer  focus  how  commonplace  such  sentiments 
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are  when  we  study  them  through  the  poetry  in  which  they  are  so 
wonderfully  encased.  And  it  is  the  commonplace  ideas,  not  the  poetry, 
that  such  lines  share  with  Moore.  The  poetry,  in  fact,  is  what  divorces 
authentic  Shakespearean  lines  from  those  possibly  his.  Addition  II:  the 
consistent  power  of  Shakespeare's  lines,  the  way  in  which  iambs  slip 
naturally  into  the  stresses  within  the  lines  while  resisting  a  sing-song 
quality,  and  the  way  in  which  each  idea  soon  gives  way  to  metaphor  as  if 
by  natural  poetic  inclination,  suggest  that  the  author  of  Addition  II  shares 
nothing  whatever  poeticaUy  with  Shakespeare.  Schiicking  remarks  further 
that  missing  from  Moore  are  "the  characteristic  traits  of  Shakespeare's 
style"  which  "are  the  newness  and  boldness  of  his  similes,  the  acuteness 
of  the  observation  they  betray,  the  persuasive  power  of  his  almost  para- 
doxical combination  of  things,  the  surprising  riches  of  his  associations" 
("Shakespeare  and  Sir  Thomas  More,''  42-43).  If  the  rebels'  comments 
deny  Shakespearean  authorship  in  the  sympathy  and  importance  they  are 
given,  Moore's  reponse  too  seems  more  politically  than  p)oetically  apt:  it 
furthers  the  argument  over  merchant  strangers  with  the  concern  of  a  play- 
wright involved  in  the  contemporary  problems  of  the  London  economy,  a 
playwright  like  Middleton,  say,  or  Dekker  or  Chettle. 

IV 

Yet  there  is  one  authentic  Shakespearean  play — removed  in  time  from 
the  Essex  rebellion  but  not  from  the  crises  with  alien  workforces  and  the 
disruptive  economy — that  does  bear  some  association  to  Addition  II  of  The 
Boohe  of  Sir  Thomas  Moore:  Coriolanus.  It  is  the  one  play  in  which  a  citi- 
zens' revolt  is,  like  the  one  in  Moore,  introduced  with  imagery  of  food  and 
concerned  with  the  problem  of  the  welfare  of  the  poor,  as  the  First  Citizen 
explains. 

We  are  accounted  poor  citizens,  the  patricians  good.  What  authori- 
ty surfeits  on  would  relieve  us.  If  they  would  yield  us  but  the  super- 
fluity while  it  were  wholesome,  we  might  guess  they  relieved  us 
humanely;  but  they  think  we  are  too  dear;  the  leanness  that  afflicts 
us,  the  object  of  our  misery,  is  as  an  inventory  to  particularize  their 
abundance;  our  sufferance  is  a  gain  to  them.  Let  us  revenge  this 
with  our  pikes  ere  we  become  rakes.  For  the  gods  know  I  speak  this 
in  hunger  for  bread,  not  in  thirst  for  revenge.  (I.i.  15-25) 
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In  attempting  to  quell  the  riot,  Menenius  enlarges  on  this  linkage,  extends 
it  as  metaphor. 

There  was  a  time  when  all  the  body's  members 

Rebelled  against  the  Belly.  . . . 

The  Belly  answered  . . . 

"True  it  is,  my  incorporate  friends,"  quoth  he, 

"That  I  receive  the  general  food  at  first, 

Which  you  do  live  upon;  and  fit  it  is, 

Because  I  am  the  storehouse  and  the  shop 

Of  the  whole  body.  . . . 

The  senators  of  Rome  are  this  good  Belly, 

And  you  the  mutinous  members.  For  examine 

Their  counsels  and  their  cares,  disgest  things  rightly 

Touching  the  weal  o'  th'  common,  you  shall  find 

No  public  benefit  which  you  receive 

But  it  preceeds  or  comes  from  them  to  you. 

And  no  way  from  yourselves. 

(Li.  97-98;  131-36;  149-55) 

This  time  Shakespeare  makes  a  striking  analogy  with  the  plight  of  the 
peasants  in  the  Midlands  rebellion  of  1607,  a  revolt  against  enclosures 
which,  as  one  historian  remarks,  "had  something  more  than  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  ordinary  local  riot."'^  As  with  the  Roman  citizens,  the  chief 
problem  in  1607  was  shortage  of  grain  and,  as  in  Coriolanus,  the  farmers 
believed  the  upper  classes  were  deliberately  insensitive  to  their  suffering 
and  their  need.  One  commentator  of  the  day  even  noted  that  enclosers 
were  viewed  as  "wolfish  Lords,  that  have  eaten  up  poor  husbandmen  like 
sheep. "^^  As  a  landholder  in  the  Midlands  himself  (although  not  an  en- 
closer),  Shakespeare  must  have  been,  from  time  to  time,  personally  con- 
cerned with  such  rioting. 

Indeed,  it  is  through  just  such  a  potential  insurrection  as  the  one  that 
opens  Coriolanus  that  Shakespeare's  play  of  1607-9  reaches  back  and 


'^  E.  F.  Gay,  "The  Midlands  Revolt  and  the  Inquisitions  of  Depopulation  of  1607," 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Historical  Society,  N.S.  18:212. 

'^  The  True  Narration  of  the  Entertainment  of  his  Royal  Majesty,  from  the  time  of  his 
departure  from  Edinburgh  till  his  receiving  at  London:  uiith  all,  or  the  most  special,  Occurrences, 
by  T.  M.  (1603),  as  quoted  in  C.  H.  Firth,  ed.,  Stuart  Tracts,  1603-1693  (Westminster, 
1903),  42. 1  am  indebted  in  this  discussion  to  Leigh  Holt,  From  Man  to  Dragon  (Salzburg, 
1976),  15. 
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down,  like  Moore,  to  the  inequitable  distribution  of  food  and  inequitable 
standards  of  living  in  the  Tudor  "commonwealth"  and  links  them  to 
popular  uprisings.  The  illustration  in  Moore  is,  however,  the  more  com- 
mon, for  "The  most  notable  characteristic  of  artisans,"  as  opposed  to  peas- 
ant farmers,  Buchanan  Sharp  writes  in  his  historical  examination  of  these 
revolts,  In  Contempt  of  AU  Authority, 

was  their  readiness  to  engage  in  riot  and  insurrection.  . . .  Reports 
of  local  magistrates  and  petitions  for  relief  received  by  those  in 
authority  during  the  four  main  periods  of  harvest  failure  or  trade 
depression— 1586,  1594-1597,  1622,  and  1629-1631— reveal  the 
existence  of  a  large  rural  industrial  proletariat  living  on  wages 
earned  in  various  clothworking  occupations  and  dependent  on  the 
market  for  food.  ...  A  related  phenomenon  which  appeared  in 
times  of  food  scarcity  and  depression  was  attempted  insurrection. 
The  few  recorded  examples,  although  they  were  not  localized, 
involved  artisans  drawn  from  a  wide  variety  of  rural  crafts,  which 
suggests  that  these  presumably  self-employed  artisans  producing  for 
local  consumption  were  equally  dependent  on  the  market  for  food. 
The  best  measure  of  the  significance  of  such  riots  and  at- 
tempted insurrections  and  of  the  social  problems  which  underlay 
them  is  to  be  found  in  the  response  of  government.  Fear  of  riot, 
and  of  riot's  accompanying  potential  for  overturning  the  estab- 
lished social  order,  is  a  constant  theme  in  Tudor  and  Stuart 
political  pronouncements.  Lacking  adequate  means  for  policing  the 
lower  orders  or  suppressing  potentially  dangerous  outbreaks  of  dis- 
order when  they  occurred,  Tudor  and  Stuart  governments  resorted 
to  a  mixture  of  blustering  threats  of  dire  consequences  mixed  with 
severe  punishments  and,  more  significantly,  ameliorative  legislative 
and  conciliar  acts  designed  to  deal  with  the  short-term  conse- 
quences of  food  shortage  and  depression  and,  wherever  pxjssible,  to 
alleviate  the  problems  associated  with  chronic  poverty.  ^^ 

Sharing  the  body  metaphor  we  find  in  Coriolanus,  Lord  Chief  Justice  Sir 
John  Fortescue  (the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  2  Henry  VI)  wrote  in  the 
influential  De  laudibus  legum  Angiiae  (composed  around  1468-70  and 
translated  by  Robert  Mulcaster  in  1567  as  A  learned  Commendation  of  the 
Politique  Lawes  o/Engkrui,  with  later  editions  in  1599  and  1609),  "Sembla- 


'^  (Berkeley,  CA,  1980),  3-4. 
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bly  in  a  bcxly  politik  the  intent  of  the  people  ys  the  first  lively  thing,  hav- 
ing within  it  bloud,  that  is  to  say,  politike  provision  for  the  utility  and 
wealth  of  the  same  people,  which  it  dealeth  forth  and  imparteth  aswell  to 
the  head  as  to  the  members  of  the  same  bodye  whereby  the  body  is  nour- 
ished and  mainteined"  (sigs.  D8-D8\  1573  ed.). 

John  Ponet  in  a  Short  Treatise  of  Politike  Power  (1556)  adds  the  image 
of  "ravenous  fishes"  we  find  in  Moore:  without  "politike  power  and 
authoritie,"  he  claims,  civilized  life  would  become  chaotic  and  "the  great 
fish  Iwould  eatl  up  the  small"  (sig.  A5^).  In  A  Comparative  Discourse  of  the 
Bodies  Natural  and  Politique  (1606),  Edward  Forset  reiterates  that  "discon- 
tentednesse"  in  subjects  can  lead  to  "universall  ruine"  (sig.  14). 

No  Stuart  was  better  versed  in  such  political  science  than  King  James 
himself,  and  as  early  as  1598  he  wrote  in  The  Trew  Law  of  Free  Monarchs: 
or,  the  Reciprock  and  Mutuall  Dueties  betwixt  a  free  King,  and  his  naturall 
Subjects  that  "The  duetie,  and  alleagance  of  the  people  to  their  lawfiill 
king,  their  obedience,  I  say,  ought  to  be  to  him,  as  to  Gods  Lieutenant  in 
earth,  obeying  his  commands  in  all  thing"  (61).  Such  political  commen- 
tary, both  on  peasants  and  artisans  and  on  the  role  of  the  monarch,  recede 
before  Coriolanus,  for  Shakespeare's  play  follows  Plutarch  instead  in  his 
examination  of  the  public  and  private  costs  of  rule  and  authority.  But 
these  documents  sharpen  our  sense  of  drama  in  Moore,  thereby  suggesting 
that  the  impetus  behind  this  composite  play  may  find  its  ideas — and  its 
minimal  imagery  too — in  works  quite  independent  of  Shakespeare  and  of 
Shakespeare's  own  reading.  In  fact,  the  more  we  examine  the  case  for  the 
rioters  and  the  speech  of  Sheriff  More,  the  less  we  see  the  hand  or  mind 
of  Shakespeare. 


Still,  there  is  one  final  stylistic  connection  between  Shakespeare  and 
the  Moore  play,  and  that  is  an  attraction  to  formal  rhetorical  speech: 
however  much  or  little  is  contested  in  our  knowledge  of  Shakespeare,  one 
thing  we  know  for  certain  is  his  attendance  at  the  grammar  school  in 
Stratford,  where  he  learned  the  rudiments  of  grammar  and  syntax  from 
rhetoricians  like  Cicero  and  the  rudiments  of  rhetoric  from  the  pro- 
gymnasmata  adapted  from  the  rhetorical  principles  outlined  by  Cicero  and 
Aristotle.  That  he  became  adept  at  the  practices  taught  in  the  schools  is 
undeniably  demonstrated  by  such  effective  (and  affective)  speeches  as 
those  which  divide  the  center  of  Julius  Caesar,  the  rational  speech  of 
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Brutus  and  the  passionate  speech  of  Antony  concerning  the  responsibility 
for  the  death  of  Caesar.  The  effectiveness  of  both  their  speeches  seems 
matched,  or  nearly  matched,  by  the  persuasive  reply  of  Moore  to  the 
London  rioters  when  they  demand  the  exile  of  merchant  strangers. 

graunt  them  remoued  and  graunt  that  this  yo'  ly]  noyce 
hath  Chidd  downe  all  the  matie  of  Ingland 
ymagin  that  yo"  see  the  wretched  straingers  . . . 
woold  shark  on  yo"  and  men  lyke  ravenous  fishes 
woold  feed  on  on  another.  (76) 

Moreover,  Moore  continues, 

what  Country  by  the  nature  of  yo^  error 

shoold  gyve  you  barber  go  yo"  to  ffraunc  or  flanders 

to  any  larman  pvince,  [tol  spane  or  portigall 

nay  any  where  Iwhy  yo"]  that  not  adheres  to  Ingland 

why  yo"  must  needs  be  straingers,  woold  yo"  be  pleasd 

to  find  a  nation  of  such  barbarous  temper 

that  breaking  out  in  hiddious  violence 

woold  not  afoord  yo",  an  abode  on  earth 

whett  their  detested  knyves  against  yo^  throtes 

spume  yo"  lyke  doggs,  and  lyke  as  yf  that  god 

owed  not  nor  made  not  yo",  nor  that  the  elaments 

wer  not  all  appropriat  to  Ither]  yo'  Comforts. 

but  Charterd  vnto  them,  what  woold  yo"  thinck 

to  be  thus  vsed,  this  is  the  straingers  case 

and  this  your  momtanish  inhumanyty 

and  then  concludes,  by  way  of  a  traditional  peroratio, 

Submyt  yo"  to  theise  noble  gentlemen 
entreate  their  mediation  to  the  kinge 
gyve  vp  yo'  sealf  to  forme  obay  the  maiestrate 
and  thers  no  doubt,  but  mercy  may  be  found,  yf  yo"  so 
seek  it.  (78) 

In  the  cleverness  and  potency  of  the  issues  he  defines  for  his  own  purposes 
here.  Sheriff  Moore  demonstrates  a  keen  sense  of  high  rhetoric:  it  is  both 
the  centerpiece  and  the  best  piece  of  Addition  II. 

Moore's  speech  follows  the  rules  of  traditional  rhetoric.  It  is  an  epideic' 
tic  oration  which  fuses  a  eulogy  of  the  strangers  with  a  censure  of  the 
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rioters,  following  the  fundamental  rules  of  Aristotelian  rhetoric  (Arist. 
Rhet.  I.iii);  furthermore,  it  draws  on  artistic  or  artificial  proofs  (since  More 
has  forestalled  any  action)  in  working  with  ethos  and  pathos,  of  the 
character  of  the  speaker  and  the  disposition  of  the  audience  (I.ii).  Facts  are 
taken  largely  on  trust,  as  Aristotle  tells  us  may  happen  (Ill.xvii)  and  the 
argument  is  accomplished  by  amplification  used  to  emphasize  the  moral 
and  the  utilitarian  character  of  the  action  under  advisement;  the  argU' 
ment,  moreover,  moves  from  implicit  syllogism  to  implicit  syllogism  (from 
"If  you  banish  the  strangers,  you  bring  chaos  on  yourselves"  to  "If  you 
treat  strangers  as  you  propose,  when  you  are  strangers,  expect  the  same 
treatment"),  from  enthymeme  to  enthymeme.  This  marriage  of  copious 
speech  and  logical  argument  is  precisely  what  Cicero  terms  eloquence  in 
Orator  xxxii.113:  "Esse  igitur  perfecte  eloquentis  puto  non  eam  tantum 
facultatem  habere  quae  sit  eius  propria,  fuse  lateque  dicendi,  sed  etiam  vi' 
cinam  eius  ac  finitimam  dialecticorum  scientiam  assumere." 

Yet  it  is  just  this  use  of  logic  in  rhetorical  speeches  which  differentiates 
the  university  student  (like  Thomas  Heywood,  who  studied  at  Cambridge) 
or  the  student  at  the  Inns  of  Court  (like  Thomas  Middleton)  from  some- 
one who  attended,  so  far  as  we  can  tell,  only  grammar  school  (like  Shake- 
speare). As  feeble  as  More's  style  may  be  in  The  Booke  of  Sir  Thomas 
Moore,  especially  when  placed  alongside  the  simple  statements  (rather 
than  syllogisms)  of  a  Brutus — 

Romans,  countrymen,  and  lovers,  hear  me  for  my  cause,  and 
be  silent,  that  you  may  hear.  Believe  me  for  mine  honor, 
and  have  respect  to  mine  honor,  that  you  may  believe.  Cen- 
sure me  in  your  wisdom,  and  awake  your  senses,  that  you 
may  the  better  judge.  If  there  be  any  in  this  assembly,  any 
dear  friend  of  Caesar's,  to  him  I  say  that  Brutus'  love  to 
Caesar  was  no  less  than  his.  If  then  that  friend  demand  why 
Brutus  rose  against  Caesar,  but  this  is  my  answer:  Not  that 
I  loved  Caesar  less,  but  that  I  loved  Rome  more  (III.ii.l3- 
22) 

— with  its  plainspoken  repetitions  {love/lovers;  honor)  and  the  similar  play 
on  words  displacing  syllogisms  that  constitutes  Antony's  reply — 

Friends,  Romans,  countrymen,  lend  me  your  ears; 
I  come  to  bury  Caesar,  not  to  praise  him. 
The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them. 
The  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones; 
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So  let  it  be  with  Caesar.  The  noble  Brutus 

Hath  told  you  Caesar  was  ambitious. 

If  it  were  so,  it  was  a  grievous  fault, 

And  grievously  hath  Caesar  answered  it. 

Here,  under  leave  of  Brutus  and  the  rest 

(For  Brutus  is  an  honorable  man. 

So  are  they  all,  all  honorable  men), 

Come  I  to  speak  in  Caesar's  funeral  (III.ii.75-86), 

the  marked  shift  from  prose  to  poetry  masking  what  is  essentially  the  same 
sort  of  rhetorical  strategem.  If  we  can  distinguish  such  things  by  content 
and  emphases,  Shakespeare's  characters  here  speak  by  rhetorical  manipula- 
tion, practicing  eristics,  while  Moore  speaks,  in  the  composite  play,  in  a 
logical  network  of  syllogisms  that  works  by  reason  rather  than  by  sheer 
rhetorical  virtuosity.  Shakespeare's  men  are  the  products  of  Tudor  gram- 
mar schools,  but  Moore  is  the  product  of  the  University  with  its  logical 
and  philosophic  training,  or  of  the  Inns  of  Court  with  its  legal  disputations 
and  briefs.  One  stems  from  poetry  and  theater,  the  other  from  the  court- 
room. In  such  an  examination  of  style  which  is,  I  hope,  slightly  more 
scientific  than  the  somewhat  subjective  examination  Chambers  gave  to 
the  style  of  Addition  II,  we  see  that  the  Moore  play  is  here,  once  again, 
unShakespearean.  In  rhetoric,  as  in  imagery  and  poetry  to  enhance  the 
commonplace  (in  Shakespeare)  or  by  its  marked  absence  to  stress  the 
commonplace  (as  in  Addition  II),  the  style  points  away  from  Shakespear- 
ean authorship. 

Such  a  fine  point  in  rhetorical  training  may  seem  in  itself  to  be  insuf- 
ficient— or  inconclusive — in  attributing  authorship  where  none  is  certain. 
But  it  correlates  well  with  the  interest  of  the  author  of  Addition  II  in  the 
economic  implications  of  the  merchant  strangers  and  in  the  thematic 
possibilities  of  aliens  and  alienation  (as  Moore  would  find  himself  alienated 
in  the  second  half  of  The  Booke  of  Sir  Thomas  Moore).  When  we  return  to 
the  text  and  so  learn  by  the  emphasis  it  has  had  for  us  all  along,  we  not 
only  see  how  the  new  draperies  and  the  new  laborers  constitute  the 
insurrection,  or  the  possibility  for  insurrection,  that  so  worried  Tilney — 
that  caused  him  to  see  it  as  a  continuing  problem  that  could  not  wait  until 
another  day  but  had  to  be  eliminated  from  the  Moore  for  once  and  for 
all — but  how  the  Addition  is  itself  an  outgrowth  of  various  political  and 
economic  tracts  and  issues.  This  last  is  perhaps  most  revealing  of  all;  for 
why  else  would  five  playwrights  and  a  scribe  join  forces  to  honor  a 
Catholic  hero  in  the  days  of  a  rising  Protestantism  and  pay  tribute  to  a 
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man  who  resisted  the  father  of  Elizabeth  I?  Tilney  knew  what  these  play- 
wrights were  about,  and  so  did  they;  but  they  worked  insistently  at  their 
task  without  any  counsel  from — or  any  participation,  it  would  seem,  by — 
Shakespeare.  His  great  plays  of  the  period,  and  his  Roman  ones,  speak  to 
other  facets  of  rule  and  order,  but  for  the  forceful,  pressing,  immediate 
threat  of  alien  workers,  the  new  draperies,  and  the  need  to  riot  and  rebel, 
we  have  other  authors  to  thank.  In  The  Booke  of  Sir  Thomas  Moore  they 
make  past  Tudor  history  live  once  again  because,  in  fact,  it  did. 
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MARY  VILLEPONTEAUX 

Poetry's  Birth: 

The  Maternal  Subtext  of  Mary  Wroth's 

Pamphilia  to  Amphilanthtts 


AS  READERS  HAVE  LONG  RECOGNIZED,  Renaissance  sonneteers  write  as 
much  to  obtain  poetic  fame  as  to  win  the  desired  lady.  Petrarch's  famous 
pun  that  merges  the  name  of  Laura  with  the  laurel  of  his  poetic  achieve- 
ment sums  up  this  pervasive  conflation  of  the  two  objects  of  writing:  fame 
and  the  lady.  Thus,  to  write  a  sonnet  sequence  is  to  create  both  an  object 
of  love — usually  female — and  a  poetic  self^usually  male. 

My  topic  in  this  paper  is  the  way  a  woman  writer  undertakes  the  crea- 
tion of  her  "poetic  self,"  as  compared  to  male  writers  working  in  the  same 
tradition  and  serving  to  some  extent  as  her  models.  The  first  woman  to 
have  written  a  sonnet  sequence  in  English  was  Lady  Mary  Wroth,  who 
published  her  Pamphilia  to  Amphilanthus  in  1621  as  an  appendix  to  her 
prose  romance.  The  Countess  of  Montgomery's  Urania,  a  book  the  release  of 
which  resulted  in  a  storm  of  criticism.  Wroth's  Urania  in  places  describes 
the  sometimes  unsavory  doings  of  the  Jacobean  court,  and  so  offended 
some  of  those  described.  The  two  characters  who  give  the  sequence  its 
name  are  figures  in  the  prose  romance:  Pamphilia,  queen  of  the  country  of 
that  name,  and  Amphilanthus,  the  lover  who  eventually  betrays  her.  The 
sonnet  sequence  itself  seems  slightly  archaic  in  1621,  but  Wroth  may  have 
chosen  to  write  one  because  it  was  a  form  favored  by  both  her  uncle.  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  and  her  father.  Sir  Robert  Sidney,  and  she  intended  to 
imitate  the  family  tradition  as  well  as  revise  it.  Obviously  she  knows  the 
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rich  heritage  of  EUzabethan  sonnets,  and  her  debt  to  both  her  uncle's  and 
father's  sequences  is  well  documented  by  Josephine  Roberts  in  her  edition 
of  Wroth's  poems.  ^ 

Readers  of  Pamphilia  to  Amphilanthus  have  tended  to  characterize  the 
persona  of  Pamphilia,  the  poet-speaker  of  the  sequence,  as  one  who  devel- 
ops a  particularly  feminine  subjectivity  through  constancy  and  other  tradi- 
tionally feminine  virtues.  I  agree  that  there  is  much  that  is  specifically 
feminine  about  Wroth's  poet-persona,  and  the  emphasis  on  the  speaker's 
silent  suffering  and  constancy  in  the  face  of  betrayal  certainly  reflects  a 
social  ideal  of  traditionally  "feminine"  behavior.  Ann  Rosalind  Jones  has 
commented  on  the  way  that  Wroth  revises  the  sonnet  tradition  to  make 
the  poet's  gender  more  acceptable  and  less  threatening:  for  instance,  the 
speaker  never  offers  anything  like  the  traditional  blazon  of  the  male  poets; 
in  fact,  the  reader  never  has  the  sense  that  Pamphilia  is  actually  in  the 
presence  of  Amphilanthus,  thus  protecting  her  from  charges  of  immod- 
esty.^ Jeff  Masten  asserts  that  the  poems  enact  a  withdrawal  from  circula- 
tion, both  on  the  part  of  the  fictive  poet  Pamphilia  and  in  the  production 
of  the  actual  poems,  which  he  suggests  may  never  have  circulated  among 
a  group  of  readers  as  sonnet  sequences  usually  did.  He  characterizes  the 
poet  as  one  who  refrises  to  speak  in  the  exhibitionist  voice  of  traditional 
Petrarchism  and  instead  retreats  from  public  view  in  an  attempt  to  exer- 
cise self-sovereignty.^ 

Maureen  Quilligan  finds  a  similar  expression  of  self-will  in  Pamphilia's 
assertion  that  her  love  exists  not  as  a  reflection  of  Amphilanthus's,  but 
prevails,  unchanging,  despite  his  failure  to  return  her  love.  Quilligan  also 
points  out  that  Pamphilia  enacts  this  Griselda-like  constancy  outside  its 
normal  institutional  setting:  marriage.  Examining  the  Urania  and  its  sev- 
eral writing  women,  she  finds  that  Wroth  is  working  toward  a  feminine 
Petrarchan  voice,  especially  when  she  has  Pamphilia  enact  the  absolutist 
authority  of  a  queen  by  rejecting  marriage  and  silencing  Amphilanthus.^ 


'  The  Poems  of  Lady  Mary  Wroth,  ed.  Josephine  A.  Roberts  (Baton  Rouge:  Louisiana 
State  Univ.  Press,  1983). 

^  Ann  Rosalind  Jones,  The  Currency  of  Eros:  Women's  Love  Lyric  in  Europe,  1540- 
1620  (Bloomington:  Indiana  Univ.  Press,  1990). 

^  Jeff  Masten,  "  'Shall  I  tume  blabb?':  Circulation,  Gender,  and  Subjectivity  in  Mary 
Wroth's  Sonnets,"  in  Reading  Mary  Wroth:  Representing  Alternatives  in  Early  Modem 
England,  ed.  Naomi  Miller  and  Gary  Waller  (Knoxviile:  Univ.  of  Tennessee  Press,  1991), 
67-87. 

^  Maureen  Quilligan,  "The  Constant  Subject:  Instability  and  Female  Authority  in 
Wroth's  Urania  Poems,"  in  Soliciting  Interpretation:  Literary  Theory  and  Seventeenth'Century 
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Finally,  Nona  Fienberg,  in  an  article  entitled  "Mary  Wroth  and  the  In- 
vention of  Female  Poetic  Subjectivity,"  finds  Wroth 's  special  feminine 
subjectivity  emergent  in  the  poet-persona's  withdrawal  into  an  imaginative 
sanctuary  of  reading  and  writing,  shared  in  the  Urania  with  other  women 
and  transmitted  to  Wroth  partly  through  her  aunt,  Mary  Sidney  Herbert, 
the  Countess  of  Pembroke.  The  authority  of  writing  women,  both  real  and 
fictional,  and  the  community  they  share  are  the  benefits  of  retreat, 
although  Fienberg  also  mentions  the  dangers  of  oppression  and  pain  that 
can  be  caused  both  by  retreat  and  by  the  public  world.^ 

All  of  these  recent  evaluations  of  Wroth's  work  share  a  common  focus 
on  the  withdrawal  from  publicity  into  privacy  that  seems  to  characterize 
Wroth's  love  poems.*^  I  would  like  to  add  to  these  analyses  a  somewhat 
different  sense  of  what  the  withdrawal  means  and  why  it  is  necessary.  In 
Wroth's  sonnet  sequence  we  find  a  sense  of  space  that  is  not  only  private, 
but  also  often  enclosed.  In  fact,  a  recurring  motif  in  the  sequence  is  that 
of  entrapment,  a  pattern  of  imagery  that  culminates  in  the  "strange  lab- 
ourinth"  of  the  corona.  To  read  the  private  spaces  of  Pamphilia  to  Amphi' 
lanthus  solely  in  the  positive  terms  of  the  woman  writer's  withdrawal  from 
circulation  and  assertion  of  self-will  is  to  miss  the  pervasive  sense  of  sad- 
ness and  frustration  that  emerges  when  Pamphilia  figures  herself  both  as 
and  in  an  enclosed  space.  In  both  the  Urania  and  Pamphilia  to  Amphilan- 
thus,  Wroth  depicts  not  one  but  many  varieties  of  female  subjectivity;  in 
contrast  to  the  figure  of  Pamphilia  in  the  romance,  in  the  sonnet  sequence 
the  poet-persona  Pamphilia  displays  far  less  agency.  Her  withdrawal  into 
privacy — and  silence — in  the  course  of  the  sequence  frequently  connotes 
not  self-sovereignty  but  rather  a  sense  of  entrapment. 

The  metaphor  which  encapsulates  the  frustration  of  the  woman  lover- 
poet  in  the  sequence  is  that  of  childbirth.  Birth  is  a  long-standing  meta- 
phor for  artistic  creation  and  one  that  many  male  Renaissance  writers 


English  Poetry,  ed.  Elizabeth  D.  Harvey  and  Katharine  Eisaman  Maus  (Chicago:  Univ.  of 
Chicago  Press,  1990). 

'  Nona  Fienberg,  "Mary  Wroth  and  the  Invention  of  Female  Poetic  Subjectivity," 
in  Reading  Mary  Wroth,  175-90. 

*  Gary  Waller  reads  Paraphilia's  retreat  in  psychoanalytic  terras  as  raasochistic;  also, 
he  notes  that  her  retreat  into  isolation  and  silence  is  just  what  the  patriarchy  prescribes 
for  women:  The  Sidney  Family  Romance:  Mary  Wroth,  Wiiliam  Herbert,  and  the  Early  Mod' 
em  Construction  of  Gender  (Detroit:  Wayne  State  Univ.  Press,  1993),  206.  He  depicts  her 
idealization  of  constancy  the  sarae  way,  as  a  "clear,  if  singularly  depressing,  indication  of 
how  a  dorainant  raasculinist  ideology  has  been  internalized  by  a  woraan"  (210). 
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used.  The  language  of  breeding  and  birth  permeates  Wroth's  sequence,  but 
is  almost  always  used  by  the  poet  to  describe  frustration  and  despair  rather 
than  the  birth  of  a  poetic  self.  A  comparison  of  Pamphilia  with  Sidney's 
poet'Speaker  Astrophil  is  revealing  here:  Astrophil  frequently  uses  the  mat- 
ernal  metaphor  to  represent  his  poetic  enterprise,  but  he  appropriates  this 
feminine  symbolism  usually  for  comic  ends. 

For  Sidney's  Astrophil,  the  sequence  of  sonnets  he  writes  gives  birth  to 
the  image  of  Stella,  and  that  image  in  turn  creates  the  poet,  nourishing 
him  by  providing  him  with  poetic  fame.  Although  Astrophil  is  not  ulti- 
mately successful  in  winning  Stella,  in  writing  the  poems  about  their  frus- 
trated courtship  he  has  achieved  fame  (or  perhaps  notoriety).  Sidney's 
portrait  of  Astrophil  may  be  largely  parody;  nonetheless,  that  parodic  per- 
sona never  suffers  self-destruction  or  dissolution.  He  may  end  in  romantic 
and  sexual  frustration,  but  his  voice  prevails,  and  he  represents  the 
achievement  of  that  poetic  voice  through  the  maternal  metaphor,  comic- 
ally employed.  The  famous  opening  sonnet  contains  the  most  familiar 
image  of  childbirth: 

Thus  great  with  child  to  speake,  and  helplesse  in  my 

throwes. 
Biting  my  trewand  pen,  beating  my  selfe  for  spite, 
Foole,  said  my  Muse  to  me,  looke  in  thy  heart  and  write. 

In  these  famous  lines,  the  Muse  who  orders  the  foolish  Astrophil  to  look 
in  his  heart  and  write  is  like  a  midwife  assisting  at  the  birth  of  the  poems, 
and  at  the  birth  of  Stella  as  well.  When  this  poet  looks  into  his  heart,  as 
he  will  tell  us  many  times  throughout  the  sequence,  what  he  sees  is  the 
image  of  Stella.  For  Astrophil,  the  poems  are  Stella: 

In  Stella's  face  I  read. 
What  Love  and  Beautie  be,  then  all  my  deed 
But  copying  is,  what  in  her  Nature  writes.  (3) 

By  Sonnet  50,  the  concept  of  Astrophil's  giving  birth  to  Stella  in  the 
poems  is  made  explicit: 

Stella,  the  fulnesse  of  my  thoughts  of  thee 
Cannot  be  staid  within  my  panting  breast. 
But  they  do  swell  and  struggle  forth  of  me. 
Till  that  in  words  thy  figure  be  exprest.  (50) 

Astrophil  is  never  satisfied  with  the  "figures"  of  Stella  that  he  gives  birth 
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to,  so  he  comically  relates  his  impulse  to  dash  out  the  newly-written  lines, 
which  he  depicts  as  "poor  babes"  who  "their  death  in  birth  do  find"  (50). 
This  parturition  of  the  image  of  the  beloved  is  usually  humorously  pre- 
sented in  Sidney's  sequence,  but  in  the  larger  scheme  of  things  the  poet's 
very  serious  effort  of  self-creation  relies  on  this  creation  of  the  beloved 
object.  Astrophil,  like  Petrarch,  seeks  the  laurel  of  fame  for  his  depiction 
of  Stella.  His  ingenuous  insistence  on  the  simplicity  of  his  task  and  mo- 
tives, which  could  be  summarized  as  "I  only  speak  Stella  to  please  Stella," 
is  belied  in  those  moments  when  he  reports  on  public  reactions  to  his 
poetry  or  discusses  the  nature  of  fame.  For  instance,  in  the  Fifth  Song 
Astrophil  recalls  the  way  he  has  praised  Stella  throughout  the  sequence 
and  takes  credit  for  the  favorable  response  of  others  to  his  beloved:  it  is 
his  art  of  praise  rather  than  Stella's  innate  beauty  or  virtue  that  leads 
others  to  agree  that  she  is  worth  praising: 

1  said,  thou  wert  most  faire,  and  so  indeed  thou  art: 
I  said,  thou  art  most  sweet,  sweet  poison  to  my  heart 
I  said,  my  soule  was  thine  (o  that  I  then  had  lyed) 
I  said,  thine  eyes  were  starres,  thy  breasts  the  milk'n  way. 
Thy  fingers  Cupids  shafts,  thy  voyce  the  Angels  lay: 
And  all  I  said  so  ivell,  as  no  man  it  denied.  (Fifth  Song) 

Interestingly,  this  moment  of  self-congratulation  occurs  just  before  Astro- 
phil threatens  to  recreate  Stella's  image  as  one  of  a  witch,  traitor,  and 
devil,  in  contrast  to  his  earlier  praise  of  her  angelic  beauty  and  virtue.  The 
power  which  the  poetic  creator  can  exercise  over  his  creation  is  made  ex- 
plicit here,  although  the  opposite  proposition — that  Stella  has  power  over 
Astrophil — also  holds  true.  Sidney's  sequence  exemplifies  Louis  Montrose's 
pithy  summation  of  gender  relationships  as  expressed  in  early  modern  lit- 
erature: "Men  create  women  and  then  create  themselves  through  women." 
Indeed,  even  though  Sidney's  birth  metaphor  leads  to  the  logical, 
though  logically  ridiculous,  conclusion  that  Astrophil  is  Stella's  mother, 
Stella  also  plays  the  maternal  role.  In  another  poem  wherein  Astrophil  dis- 
cusses the  quest  for  fame,  he  advises  his  friend: 

But  if  (both  for  your  love  and  skill)  your  name 
You  seeke  to  nurse  at  fullest  breasts  of  Fame, 
Stella  behold,  and  then  begin  to  endite.  (15) 

Fame  is  the  lactating  mother  who  will  nurse  the  poet's  "name,"  but  she 
is  conflated  with  the  figure  of  Stella  who  is  a  conduit  to  fame  and  who  is 
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the  poem  itself.  The  word  "endite"  may  have  a  sexual  flavor  here  as  it 
clearly  does  in  the  Fourth  Song  when  Astrophil,  in  his  attempt  to  seduce 
Stella,  commands  her,  "Write,  but  first  let  me  indite."  Meaning  literally 
to  compose  or  to  dictate,  it  is  related  to  the  ME  "dight"  which  could 
mean  "to  have  to  do  with  sexually"  (OED  III. 22).  The  word  can  thus  em- 
body the  link  between  the  sexual  and  poetic  aims  of  the  poet.  This  read- 
ing of  "endite"  further  links  Stella  to  the  sexual/maternal  Fame  whose  full 
breasts  nourish  the  poet  and  potentially  his  friend,  both  of  whom  desire 
poetic  fame. 

The  masculine  appropriation  of  the  exclusively  female  experience  of 
childbirth  in  Astrophil  and  Stella  runs  in  a  familiar  current  that  many  schol- 
ars have  identified  in  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  culture:  men  sometimes 
appropriate  the  maternal  role,  not  in  fact  but  in  patriarchal  fictions. 
Jonathan  Goldberg  notes  that  in  certain  Stuart-era  family  portraits,  and  in 
James  I's  rhetoric  as  well,  the  patriarch  appropriates  the  female  power  of 
generation.^  Hobbes  defined  the  family  as  a  little  monarchy  "whether  the 
Family  consist  of  a  man  and  his  children;  or  of  a  man  and  his  servants;  or 
of  a  man,  and  his  children,  and  servants  together;  wherein  the  Father  or 
Master  is  the  Sovereign";  the  mother  is  altogether  absent.®  The  reason 
why  patriarchal  men  might  want  to  appropriate  maternity  is  not  obvious, 
although  some  likely  possibilities  exist.  Katherine  Eisaman  Maus  posits  a 
relationship  between  the  inscrutability  of  feminine  sexuality— the  hidden 
womb — and  the  private  space  of  creative  activity,  an  idea  appealing  to  the 
male  artist.^  Perhaps  the  sense  of  a  fundamental  role  in  creation  and 
power  of  generation  has  its  attractions  as  well.  Perhaps  men  appropriate 
symbolic  maternity  because  actual  mothers  seem  too  powerful.  ^°  Leontes 
takes  Mamillius  away  from  Hermione  because  he  wants  to  remove  his  son 
from  the  influence  of  a  supposedly  corrupt  mother — the  woman  who  bore 


^  Jonathan  Goldberg,  "Fatherly  Authority:  The  Politics  of  Stuart  Family  Images,"  in 
Rewriting  the  Renaissance:  The  Discourses  of  Sexual  Difference  in  Early  Modem  Europe 
(Chicago:  Univ.  of  Chicago  Press,  1986),  3-32,  esp.  18-19. 

^  Thomas  Hobbes,  Leviathan,  chap.  20. 

'  Katharine  Eisaman  Maus,  Inwardness  and  Theater  in  the  English  Renaissance  (Chicago: 
Univ.  of  Chicago  Press,  1995),  182-98. 

'°  TTiis  is  one  way  that  Mary  Beth  Rose  explains  the  typical  absence  of  mothers  in 
Shakespeare:  she  identifies  in  the  early  modem  period  a  cultural  anxiety  about  the  ways 
mothers  might  influence  their  children.  See  "Where  Are  the  Mothers  in  Shakespeare? 
Options  for  Gender  Representation  in  the  English  Renaissance,"  Shakespeare  Quarterly  42 
(Fall  1991):  300-1. 
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and  could  have  nursed  the  boy,  and  thus  had  the  power  to  shape  the  child 
in  some  way.  "I  am  glad  you  did  not  nurse  him,"  he  tells  the  queen. 
"Though  he  does  bear  some  signs  of  me,  yet  you/  Have  too  much  blood  in 
him"  (Winter's  Tale,  II.i.56-57). 

While  for  some  Renaissance  men  the  metaphors  of  maternity  invoke 
creative  interiority  or  power,  for  Wroth's  Pamphilia  these  metaphors  usu- 
ally invoke  frustration  and  failure.  The  language  of  maternity  pervades 
Pamphilia  to  Amphilanthus,  but  in  Wroth's  sequence  the  images  of  child- 
birth and  motherhood  are  extremely  negative,  comprising  some  of  the 
most  despairing  moments  in  the  work.  Unlike  Astrophil,  Pamphilia  never 
gives  birth  to  the  beloved  or  to  his  image;  her  meditations  move  along  a 
very  different  path.  Pamphilia  has  been  forced  to  enclose  or  contain  some- 
thing — a  burning  heart,  a  beloved's  image,  or  Love  himself— and  she  cannot 
figure  it  forth.  There  is  little  sense  in  the  sequence  that  Wroth's  poet- 
persona  has  control  over  her  beloved,  his  image,  or  herself.  The  sequence 
ends  with  her  assertion  that  she  now  houses  within  her  heart  the  "true 
image,"  but  it  seems  to  be  the  image  of  Love  itself  rather  than  an  indi- 
vidual beloved,  whose  reality  has  receded  throughout  the  course  of  the 
sequence.  Once  Pamphilia  has  internalized  this  abstract  Love,  the  rest  is 
silence.  Images  of  birth  in  Pamphilia  to  Amphilanthus,  I  would  argue,  consis- 
tently signify  a  frustrated  attempt  to  act,  to  create,  to  love.  But  to  do  the 
things  associated  with  the  "birth,"  of  the  beloved  and  the  self,  in  Sidney's 
sequence — to  depict  the  beloved,  to  try  to  control  the  beloved,  to  use  the 
beloved  to  nourish  the  poet  both  sexually  and  poetically,  and  to  claim 
poetic  fame  as  a  result  of  all  this — to  do  these  things  might  bring  notoriety 
rather  than  fame  to  a  female  pen.  The  very  real  possibility  that  a  woman 
writer  will  earn  severe  disapproval  for  appropriating  a  traditional  masculine 
role  in  writing  emerges  in  Wroth's  own  life;  it  seems  clear  too  that  as  a 
woman  writing  Wroth  was  aware  of  the  restrictions  and  negotiated  within 
the  sonnet  tradition  to  find  an  acceptable  woman-lover-poet's  voice. 

Reading  Pamphilia  to  Amphilanthus,  we  can  often  identify  the  way 
Wroth  negotiates  with  tradition  to  accommodate  her  gender.  The  opening 
sonnet,  an  imitation  of  Dante,  provides  a  telling  example.  In  the  Vita 
Nuova,  Dante  has  a  vision  in  which  he  sees  Love,  a  lordly  man,  feeding 
the  poet's  own  burning  heart  to  a  terrified  lady,  the  beloved  Beatrice.  In 
Wroth's  opening  poem,  there  is  a  similar  occurrence  in  which  Venus 
orders  Cupid  to  shut  the  dreaming  poet's  burning  heart  within  her  breast. 
Nona  Fienberg  asserts  that  in  this  poem  Wroth's  speaker  "challenges  the 
Italianist  world"  by  laying  claim  to  her  own  body  and  "enclosing  the  flam- 
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ing  heart  within  her  own  breast,"  in  contrast  to  Dante's  Beatrice.'^  How- 
ever, this  depiction  departs  significantly  from  the  vision  Pamphilia  actually 
describes  thus: 

Butt  one  hart  flaming  more  than  all  the  rest 
The  goddess  held,  and  putt  itt  to  my  brest, 
Deare  sonne,  now  shutt  sayd  she:  thus  must  we  winn; 

Hee  her  obay'd,  and  martir'd  my  poore  hart, 
I,  waking  hop'd  as  dreames  itt  would  depart 
Yett  since:  O  mee:  a  lover  I  have  binn.  (PI,  9-14)^^ 

Venus  and  Cupid,  not  the  speaker  herself,  shut  the  flaming  heart  within 
Pamphilia's  breast.  This  vision  is  in  fact  very  close  to  Dante's:  it  is  Cupid, 
or  Love,  in  both  poems  who  forces  the  lady  to  accept  the  burning  heart. 
Wroth's  vision  is  different  from  Dante's  in  that  Venus  is  present  in  hers; 
it  differs  also  in  that  it  is  narrated  from  the  woman's  point  of  view,  but, 
significantly.  Wroth  does  not  reverse  the  gender  roles  entirely:  although 
the  woman  is  the  speaking  lover  of  Wroth's  sequence,  she  is  also  the  one 
whose  body  must  admit  the  burning  heart,  just  as  in  Dante's  vision.  Thus 
Wroth's  speaker  takes  the  part  both  of  Dante,  the  poet,  and  his  beloved, 
Beatrice.  Throughout  Pamphilia  to  Amphilanthus  we  can  locate  the  tension 
between  the  roles  of  lover  and  beloved,  and  recognize  Pamphilia's  adop- 
tion of  the  traditional  beloved's  role  despite  the  fact  that  she  is  the  lover 
writing  the  poems. 

The  idea  that  Pamphilia  holds  enclosed  within  her  breast  a  burning 
heart  recurs  throughout  the  sequence  as  part  of  a  pattern  of  images  of 
enclosure,  culminating  in  the  opening  line  of  the  corona,  "In  this  strange 
labourinth  how  shall  I  turne?"  Pamphilia  frequently  fashions  herself  as  the 
receptacle  (as  in  the  first  sonnet)  or  the  conveyance  of  an  enclosed  object. 
Often  it  is  the  image  of  the  beloved  that  she  holds  within  herself,  as  in 
one  of  the  last  sonnets  (P98)  where  she  declares,  "Yett  in  my  hart  unseene 
of  jealous  eye/  The  truer  Image  shall  in  triumph  lye"  (13-14).  In  fact,  this 
is  the  resolution  reached  at  the  end  of  the  sequence:  The  "true  forme  of 
love"  will  live  in  Pamphilia's  heart  and  mind,  despite  her  failure  to  win 
the  external  object  of  love,  Amphilanthus  (PlOO).  Pamphilia's  final  dedi- 
cation to  a  true  Image  of  love,  as  well  as  to  the  abstract  virtues  of  truth 


"  Fienberg,  "Invention  of  Female  Poetic  Subjectivity,"  185. 
'^  The  Poems  of  Lady  Mary  Wroth,  ed.  Roberts,  using  Roberts's  numbering  of  the 
poems. 
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and  eternal  goodness  in  the  final  sonnet,  is  figured  in  terms  of  that 
withdrawal  from  the  world  into  a  private  space  of  contemplation.  But  the 
entire  sequence  up  to  this  ultimate  resolution  attests  to  another  side  of  the 
issue:  the  frustrations  attendant  on  the  female  poet/lover's  attempts  to  ex- 
ternalize love,  the  problematic  births  that  signify  Pamphilia's  attempts  to 
create  an  object  of  love. 

The  second  poem  begins  the  only  section  in  the  sequence  that  seems 
to  address  a  real  physical  characteristic  of  the  beloved:  his  eyes.  After  that, 
the  beloved's  physical  appearance  is  never  discussed  again,  and  his  pres- 
ence becomes  more  and  more  shadowy  until  abstract  discussions  of  Love 
replace  our  sense  of  a  human  object  of  love.  The  speaker  in  the  second 
poem  makes  the  standard  comparisons  between  her  beloved's  eyes  and  the 
sun,  but  also  terms  those  eyes  "Kind  nursing  fires  for  wishes  yett  un- 
borne!"  The  introduction  in  this  early  poem  of  the  language  of  birth  and 
nursing  is  the  only  example  of  such  imagery  used  optimistically:  it  char- 
acterizes the  speaker's  hope  for  love  as  something  unborn  that  is  nourished 
by  her  sight  of  the  beloved's  eyes.  Very  soon  this  optimistic  hope  for  the 
birth  of  love  will  vanish,  replaced  by  despairing  images  of  miscarriage  and 
monstrous  birth. 

Poem  40  offers  the  most  vivid  depiction  of  love's  disappointment: 

Faulce  hope  which  feeds  butt  to  destroy,  and  spill 

What  itt  first  breeds;  unnatural  to  the  birth 

Of  thine  owne  wombe;  conceaving  butt  to  kill.  (40) 

The  "wishes  yet  unborn"  of  Poem  2  were  miscarried  or  stillborn: 
Pamphilia  tells  us  over  and  over  that  only  grief  and  woe  now  breed  in  her 
heart  (Poem  9,  Poem  20,  Poem  27,  for  instance).  Discussing  her  inability 
to  find  pleasure  in  wit  or  learning,  she  says 

Noe,  I  ame  banish'd,  and  no  good  shall  find 
Butt  all  my  fortunes  must  with  mischief  bind 
Who  butt  for  miserie  did  gaine  a  birth.  (38) 

The  birth  of  love  wished  for  in  the  second  poem  might  have  been  gained 
if  not  for  the  "miserie"  and  "mischief"  that  plague  the  speaker. 

The  corona  (poems  77-90),  "A  Crowne  of  Sonnets  dedicated  to 
Love,"  encapsulates  and  reiterates  the  sequence's  decline  from  an  original 
affirmation.  In  the  corona  Wroth  depicts  love  as  a  "strange  labourinth"  in 
which  she  wanders,  and  although  she  appears  at  one  point  to  find  a 
direction,  by  the  end  of  this  group  of  poems  she  is  again  lost  and  asking 
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the  same  question  with  which  she  began:  "In  this  strange  labourinth  how 
shall  I  tume?"  (77  and  90).  The  image  of  a  labyrinth  works  on  several 
levels:  there  is  direct  allusion  here  to  the  labyrinth  through  which  Theseus 
finds  his  way  using  the  thread  of  Ariadne,  who  helps  him  because  of  a 
love  which  he  will  later  betray,  abandoning  her  on  Naxos.  The  labyrinth 
is  also  an  image  used  to  describe  the  womb  in  some  early  medical  texts. 
Sixteenth-century  anatomists  describe  the  womb  as  stratified  and  honey- 
combed, divided  into  many  cells  like  a  labyrinth.'^  Wroth's  retreat  from 
her  negative  depictions  of  love  is  also  a  retreat  into  a  womb  from  which 
she  tries  to  bring  a  new  birth.  There  may  even  be  a  pun  embedded  in  her 
unusual  spelling  of  labyrinth  as  "labourinth"— the  corona  is  a  trial  of  labor 
that  fails.''* 

The  disappointing  loss  of  the  affirmation  she  finds  momentarily  in  the 
corona  is  in  fact  characterized  within  the  corona  as  a  monstrous  birth — 
here,  the  birth  of  lust  and  jealousy.  Early  in  the  corona,  love  is  the 
"wombe  for  joyes  increase"  (2),  and  mutual  lovers  who  "prove  the  favors" 
of  love  attain 

A  lyfe  wherof  the  birth  is  just  desire, 

Breeding  sweet  flame  which  hearts  invite  to  move 

In  these  lov'd  eyes  which  kindle  Cupids  fire, 

And  nurse  his  longings  with  his  thoughts  intire.  (83) 

The  longings  of  just  desire  are  not  Pamphilia's,  however;  again  she  is 
disappointed  as  jealousy  and  then  lust,  in  the  form  of  a  corrupt  Cupid, 
break  into  her  meditation.  The  Cupid  of  lust  takes  his  corruption  from  his 
mother,  according  to  the  corona — "What  faults  hee  hath,  in  her,  did  still 
begin,/  And  from  her  breast  hee  suckt  his  fleeting  place"— an  interesting 
reiteration  of  the  anxiety  about  a  woman's  power  to  corrupt  her  offspring 
which  we  can  find  in  various  male  writers  of  the  period.  This  corrupt 
Cupid  is  falsely  named  Love  by  those  who  should  be  ashamed  to  beget 

This  childe  for  love,  who  ought  like  monster  borne 
Bee  from  the  court  of  Love,  and  reason  torne.  (85) 


'^  Audrey  Eccles,  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology  in  Tudor  and  Stuart  England  (London, 
1982),  26-33. 

'*  In  her  superb  introduction  to  Urania,  Josephine  Roberts  notes  at  least  one  instance 
where  Wroth's  orthography  is  significant  (her  spelling  of  woman  as  "woeman"):  Lady 
Mary  Wroth,  The  First  Part  of  the  Countess  of  Montgomery's  Urania,  ed.  Josephine  A.  Rob- 
erts (Binghamton,  NY:  Medieval  &  Renaissance  Texts  &  Studies,  1995),  Ivi. 
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Again  the  thwarted  hopes  of  the  lover  are  represented  by  the  image  of 
birth;  the  birth  originally  characterized  as  "just"  becomes  monstrous  as 
Pamphilia's  vision  of  Love  darkens.'^ 

Given  what  we  know  about  the  life  of  Lady  Mary  Wroth  and  the  like- 
lihood that  she  bore  two  illegitimate  children  fathered  by  her  cousin, 
William  Herbert,  the  third  Earl  of  Pembroke,  it  is  difficult  not  to  read 
Wroth's  imagery  of  birth  biographically.  Particularly  as  it  seems  that  her 
fall  from  favor  in  the  court  of  James  I  may  have  been  the  result  of  her 
extramarital  alliance  with  Herbert,  the  lines  in  P85  where  she  suggests 
that  the  "childe  for  love"  ought  to  be  torn  from  the  Court  of  Love  reson- 
ate with  her  personal  situation.'^  If  Wroth's  sequence  depicts  a  female 
lover's  difficult  search  for  an  acceptable  way  to  love,  the  corona's  focus  on 
the  destruction  of  love  by  lust  may  explain  some  of  her  frustration.  To 
discuss  lust  is  something  Sidney  can  do  comically,  Shakespeare  in  his 
sonnets  tragically  through  the  lens  of  misogyny,  but  Wroth  only  at  a 
distance,  through  the  mythology  of  Cupid  and  Venus. 

Pamphilia  to  Amphilanthus  opens  with  the  mother-child  dyad  of  Venus 
and  Cupid.  Cupid  is  a  familiar  figure  in  sonnet  tradition,  but  Wroth's  hab- 
itual placement  of  Cupid  with  his  mother  and  emphasis  on  the  mother-son 
relationship  is  unusual  and  present  from  the  opening  poem  onward.  Rob- 
erts notes  that  "the  struggle  between  Venus  and  Cupid  for  dominance  is 
a  frequent  theme  in  the  sequence"  {Poems,  143).  If  we  compare  this  pres- 
entation of  Cupid  with  Sidney's,  we  find  that  in  Astrophil  and  Stella.  Cupid 
appears  only  once  with  his  mother  Venus.  By  contrast.  Wroth  frequently 
presents  the  two  together:  in  poems  1,  58,  85,  95,  and  103,  for  instance. 


'^  Naomi  Miller's  book  Changing  the  Subject:  Mary  Wroth  and  Figurations  of  Gender  m 
Early  Modem  Englarxd  (Lexington:  Univ.  Press  of  Kentucky,  1996)  was  not  yet  out  when 
I  wrote  this  essay,  but  in  fact  she  and  I  make  similar  points  about  the  contrast  between 
Wroth's  and  Philip  Sidney's  use  of  the  maternal  metaphor.  However,  she  reaches  a  differ- 
ent conclusion  firom  mine  about  the  pattern  of  maternal  language  in  Pamphiha  to  Amphi- 
lanthus, partly  because  of  her  reading  of  poems  like  this  one  about  the  monstrous  birth 
(P85),  which  she  assumes  refers  to  the  love  described  by  male  sonneteers,  in  contrast  to 
Pamphilia's  love  (see  Changing  the  Subject,  85).  1  don't  find  any  evidence  on  which  to 
base  such  a  distinction;  it  seems  to  me  that  Pamphilia's  corona  describes  an  internal 
exploration  of  love  and  its  manifestations. 

'*  Nona  Fienberg  suggests  that  Wroth's  use  of  birth  imagery  may  relate  to  her  failure 
to  produce  a  male  heir.  The  one  son  she  bore  when  she  was  married  to  Robert  Wroth 
did  not  live  past  the  age  of  two  years,  and  his  death  (about  two  years  after  the  death  of 
Robert  Wroth)  meant  that  the  estate  passed  to  Robert  Wroth's  uncle.  Fienberg  wonders 
whether  Wroth  might  be  writing  of  the  pain  of  her  body's  betrayal  in  P40,  "False  hope 
which  feeds  but  to  destroy." 
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Her  focus  on  this  dyad  is  unique  among  sonneteers,  not  just  in  comparison 
to  Sidney.  Lisle  John  finds  no  more  than  one  or  two  poems  featuring  both 
Venus  and  Cupid  in  any  sequence  by  a  male  author.'^  The  struggle  be- 
tween  these  two  has  to  do  with  the  nature  of  love,  which  Wroth  debates 
throughout  the  sequence  and  particularly  in  the  corona,  where  she  equates 
Venus  with  lust  and  Cupid  with  love.  Throughout  her  sequence  Wroth 
focuses  on  Cupid,  portraying  him  usually  as  the  Anacreontic  Cupid — the 
mischievous  child — although  this  depiction  is  drastically  reversed  for  a 
while  in  the  corona  when  she  attempts  to  forge  a  picture  of  a  mature,  just 
Cupid  who  reigns  in  the  Court  of  Love.  I  have  shown  that  the  noble  ver- 
sion of  Cupid  does  not  outlast  the  corona.  But  after  Wroth's  identification 
of  the  Anacreontic  Cupid  as  the  infant  corrupted  by  Venus's  sexuality,  his 
appearance  in  the  rest  of  the  sequence  suggests  the  tainted  love  and  ille- 
gitimate birth  that  were  particularly  ruinous  for  a  woman  in  Wroth's  era. 
William  Herbert  had  already  once  been  banished  from  court  for  impreg- 
nating and  then  refusing  to  marry  Mary  Fitton,  but  he  was  eventually  re- 
turned to  favor.  Wroth  was  not;  she  died  in  relative  poverty  and  obscurity. 
The  construction  of  poetic  subjectivity  in  Wroth's  Pamphilia  to  Amphi' 
lanthus  is  indeed  a  gendered  affair,  but  the  female  poet-persona  does  not 
depict  herself  and  her  art  of  writing  as  an  active  and  successfril  creation, 
a  birth.  The  births  in  her  sequence  usually  represent  failed  attempts  to 
love  justly  and  mutually.  Her  voice  is  found  and  valorized  primarily  by  suf- 
fering; through  her  claims  that  her  terrible  grief  and  anguish  have  proved 
her  worth,  Pamphilia  justifies  her  voice.  Wroth's  sequence  is  dominated  by 
the  imagery  and  idea  of  suffering,  but  it  is  never  a  suffering  that,  like 
Astrophil's  comic  labor  pains,  brings  forth  a  poem  (or  image  of  the  be- 
loved). In  her  corona,  Wroth's  speaker  characterizes  the  productive  lover 
who  experiences  love's  favors  as  an  artist: 

Love  will  a  painter  make  you,  such,  as  you 
Shall  able  bee  to  drawe  your  only  deere 
More  lively,  parfett,  lasting,  and  more  true 
Than  rarest  workman,  and  to  you  more  neere.  (83) 

But  by  the  end  of  the  corona  it  is  clear  that  Pamphilia  is  not  favored  by 
love;  she  still  wanders  in  the  "labourinth."  Whether  Pamphilia  has  be- 
come such  a  lover  with  the  power  to  paint  her  beloved  by  the  end  of  the 


'^  Lisle  Cecil  John,  The  Elizabethan  Sonnet  Sequences:  Studies  in  Conventional  Conceits 
(New  York:  Columbia  Univ.  Press,  1938),  67-77. 
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sequence  is  doubtful.  She  has  an  image,  but  it  is  an  image  not  of  her  own 
creation.  Pamphilia  claims  at  the  end  of  the  sequence  to  have  found  some- 
thing higher  and,  as  Josephine  Roberts  and  others  have  asserted,  she  "pre- 
pares to  abandon  faith  in  any  lasting  human  relationship  and  redirect  her 
constancy  toward  divine  love"  {Poems,  49).  But  even  that  constancy  may 
be  problematic;  it  is  challenged  in  the  Urania  by  the  character  Urania, 
who  says  to  Pamphilia,  "Tis  pittie  . . .  that  ever  that  fruitlesse  thing  Con- 
stancy was  taught  you  as  a  vertue"  {Urania,  470).^®  Pamphilia's  constancy 
in  the  sequence  may  indeed  be  ultimately  fruitless,  not  only  in  the  sense 
suggested  by  the  images  of  miscarriage  and  monstrous  births  but  in  another 
sense  as  well,  for  in  Pamphilia's  farewell  to  the  love  she  has  elaborated  in 
the  sequence  she  also  bids  farewell  to  her  voice:  "Write  you  noe  more," 
she  directs  her  muse  (PI 03). 

It  is  possible  to  see  that  in  Pamphilia  to  Amphilanthus,  Wroth  has 
created  a  persona  who  is  the  poet-lover  but  also  plays  the  role  traditionally 
assigned  to  the  sonnet  lady.  The  male  poet-lover,  like  Astrophil,  typically 
creates  a  woman  whose  beauty  must  serve  both  as  the  reflection  of  his 
glory  and  as  the  food  of  his  desire.  Pamphilia,  rather  than  acting  as  the 
creator,  struggles  to  obtain  a  beloved  not  of  her  creation,  and  in  her 
struggle  loses  herself  to  become  both  the  mirror  image  and  the  food  of 
Lx)ve.  Perhaps  this  is  a  higher  calling,  but  it  may  also  be  a  less  satisfying 
one.  In  a  poignant  sonnet  at  the  close  of  the  first  section,  Pamphilia  de- 
scribes her  own  attempt  to  quench  the  fire  of  love: 

When  hott  and  thirsty  to  a  well  I  came, 
Trusting  by  that  to  quench  part  of  my  flame, 
But  there  I  was  by  love  afresh  imbrac'd; 

Drink  I  could  nott,  butt  in  itt  I  did  see 

My  selfe  a  living  glass  as  well  as  shee 

For  love  to  see  him  selfe  in  truly  plac'd.  (53) 

Like  the  conventional  sonnet  lady,  Pamphilia  is  the  glass  in  two  senses — 
the  mirror  and  the  drink,  reflecting  and  nourishing  not  herself  but  the 
male  poet-lover,  or  in  this  case,  love  himself. 


'*  In  her  introduction  to  the  first  part  of  the  Urania,  Roberts  points  out  that  in  the 
continuation  of  the  romance,  Urania's  "life  as  wife  and  mother  to  the  brood  of  offspring 
who  dominate  the  Newberry  manuscript  represents  an  alternative  to  the  more  austere 
example  of  Pamphilia"  {Urania,  Ix). 
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Agency  and  Marriage  in  the 
Fictions  of  Lady  Mary  Wroth  and 
Margaret  Cavendish,  Duchess  of  Newcastle 


MARY  SIDNEY  WROTH'S  URANIA  (1621)  and  many  of  Margaret  Lucas 
Cavendish's  writings  (ca.  1653-68)  are  replete  with  instances  of  unhappy 
marriages  and  with  warnings,  both  oblique  and  direct,  that  marriage  is  a 
bad  bargain  for  women.  Wroth,  writing  earlier,  in  a  less  pliant  genre,  and 
from  more  problematic  personal  experience,  generalizes  less  than  Caven- 
dish, but  both  writers  point  out  ways  in  which  the  institution  of  marriage, 
as  understood  in  the  early  modem  period,  hurts  and  inhibits  women.  Con- 
versely, each  writer  creates  some  eccentric  fictional  unions  in  which  wom- 
en find  love  with  men  and  strong,  separate  selfhoods  as  well.  These  happy 
unions  are  very  different  in  Wroth's  work  than  what  they  are  in  Cav- 
endish's. The  similarities  in  their  fictional  unhappy  marriages,  however, 
despite  their  generational  and  experiential  differences,  show  how  deeply 
embedded  and  how  slow  to  change  were  the  cultural  expectations  that  dis- 
advantaged women.  The  unhappy  marriages  also  suggest  that  these  two 
seventeenth-century  women  writers  shared  a  vivid  fear  of  marriage  as  an 
impediment  to  the  life  of  the  mind. 

There  is  ample  evidence  that  Wroth's  own  arranged  marriage,  overtly 
unhappy  at  first,  became  one  of  incompatibility  endured,  and  that  her 
early  widowhood  and  the  subsequent  death  of  her  infant  son  left  her  re- 
sponsible for  her  husband's  considerable  indebtedness  while  stripping  her 
of  any  rights  to  his  estate.  She  never  remarried;  instead  she  retreated  into 
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the  protection  of  the  Sidney  clan  and  had  two  illegitimate  children  with 
her  married  cousin  William  Herbert,  Earl  of  Pembroke.^  Wroth's  negative 
attitude  toward  matrimony,  then,  seems  consonant  with  her  experience. 
But  what  of  Cavendish?  There  is  even  more  evidence  than  in  Wroth's 
case,  including  direct  autobiographical  accounts  too  numerous  and  consis' 
tent  to  doubt,  that  although  young  Margaret  Lucas  had  dreaded  marriage 
before  the  fact,  she  was  in  love  with  William  Cavendish  and  he  with  her. 
Their  life  together,  both  in  the  vissicitudes  of  foreign  exile  and  in  their 
post-restoration  retreat  to  country  life  at  Welbeck,  seems  to  have  been  a 
warm  and  unusually  companionate  one.^  Thus  it  is  not  surprising  that 
Cavendish  imagines  female  self-expression  within  marriage  more  success- 
fully than  Wroth;  what  does  surprise  are  her  adamant  statements  against 
marriage  for  women,  not  just  in  the  examples  of  her  fiction  and  drama, 
but  also  in  the  first-person  forms  of  her  letters  and  orations. 

The  genres  in  which  they  wrote,  as  well  as  their  personal  experience, 
influence  the  ways  in  which  Wroth  and  Cavendish  portray  marriage. 
Romance,  with  its  long  tradition  of  heroic  rescues  and  adulterous  love,  is 
an  unlikely  genre  for  a  serious  examination  of  marriage,  but  Wroth's 
narrative  is  rare  in  that  some  of  its  stories  continue  beyond  the  courtships 
of  young  heroes  and  heroines  to  the  long-term  relationships  of  the  same 
characters  as  married  pairs.  The  least  romance-like  marriage  developed  in 
Wroth's  fiction  is  that  of  Urania  and  Steriamus.  They  marry  only  after 
Urania  is  cured  of  her  devotion  to  the  unfaithful  Parselius,  and  after  Steri- 
amus recovers  from  his  passion  for  Pamphilia,  who  at  that  point  in  the 
story  is  refusing  to  marry  at  all.  Urania  and  Steriamus  were  friends  and 


'  "The  Life  of  Lady  Mary  Wroth"  is  found  in  the  Introduction  to  The  Poems  of  Lady 
Mary  Wroth,  ed.  Josephine  A.  Roberts  (Baton  Rouge:  Louisiana  State  Univ.  Press,  1986) 
and  is  augmented  in  "The  Critical  Introduction"  to  The  First  Part  of  the  Countess  of 
Mongomery's  Urania,  ed.  Josephine  A.  Roberts  (Binghamton,  NY:  Medieval  &  Renais- 
sance Texts  &  Studies,  1995).  Mary  Ellen  Lamb,  Gender  and  Authorship  in  the  Sidney 
Circle  (Madison:  Univ.  of  Wisconsin  Press,  1990)  and  Gary  Waller,  The  Sidney  Family 
Romance  (Detroit:  Wayne  State  Univ.  Press,  1993)  have  written  about  the  relationship 
of  Mary  Wroth  and  William  Herbert  in  the  context  of  the  Sidney  family.  All  subsequent 
references  to  the  Urania  or  the  Poems  are  to  Roberts's  editions. 

^  By  Cavendish's  own  declaration  in  her  memoir:  "My  affections  were  fixed  on  him, 
and  he  was  the  only  person  I  was  ever  in  love  with:  neither  was  I  ashamed  to  own  it,  but 
gloried  therein.  For  it  was  not  an  amorous  love,  I  never  was  infected  therewith.  . . .  But 
my  love  was  honest  and  honourable,  being  placed  upon  merit,  which  affection  joyed  at 
the  fame  of  his  worth  . . ."  "Neither  can  I  say  I  think  the  time  tedious,  when  I  am 
alone,  so  I  be  near  My  Lord,  and  know  that  he  is  well":  Natures  Pictures  (1656),  375,  386. 
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companions  in  distress  before  they  fell  in  love  with  anyone.  They  become 
even  better  friends  after  their  wedding,  on  into  adulthood  and  parenthood, 
and  refuse  to  be  ashamed  of  their  aborted  first  loves,  acknowledging  at 
least  that  much  emotional  complexity  in  themselves  and  each  other. 
Urania,  in  her  contentment,  even  tries  to  win  Pamphilia  to  a  similar  com- 
promise, and  may  have  some  effect,  since  in  the  second  part  of  the 
romance  Pamphilia  finally  marries  the  King  of  Tartary.  She  accepts  him, 
however,  only  after  her  beloved  cousin  Amphilanthus,  believing  false 
rumors  about  her  unfaithfulness  to  him,  has  married  someone  else.  Even 
then,  Pamphilia  and  Amphilanthus  remain  emotionally  attached,  and  there 
is  an  intimation  that  one  of  the  second  generation  princes.  Fair  Designe,  is 
their  love-child.^ 

In  Part  I  of  the  romance,  however,  Pamphilia  resists  marriage,  even  to 
the  point  of  persuading  her  father  not  to  betroth  her  to  the  dynastically 
suitable  prince  he  has  chosen.  Secretly  devoted  to  her  cousin  Amphilan- 
thus, she  cannot  have  a  long-term  partnership  with  him  because,  although 
he  is  a  paragon  in  every  other  way,  he  is  incapable  of  constancy.  On  the 
other  hand,  although  she  suffers  agonies  when  he  is  distracted  by  rival 
women,  she  resists  letting  him  know  how  she  feels  about  him.  When  they 
are  together,  although  the  erotic  tension  between  them  is  a  strong  if  un- 
spoken pleasure,  only  their  great  intellectual  compatibility  is  named.  Ex- 
cept for  her  reticence  about  her  love,  Pamphilia  speaks  more  freely  to 
Amphilanthus  than  to  any  other  friend,  saucily  teasing  him  about  his 
exaggerated  praise  of  another  woman  {Urania,  61),  encouraging  him  to 
gossip  with  her  (192-93),  and  showing  him  some  of  her  closely-kept  poems 
(320-21).  Both  of  them  poets  and  story-tellers  who  revel  in  each  other's 
intelligence,  the  cousins  also  share  a  moral  code  that  celebrates  valor,  dis- 
cretion, and  constancy.  Incapable  of  it  in  practice,  Amphilanthus  ac- 
knowledges constancy's  excellence  and  Pamphilia's  superiority  to  him  in 
this  regard  (497).  Both,  significantly,  are  rulers  in  their  own  right.  Amphi- 
lanthus is  heir  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  crowned  King  of  the 
Romans;  Pamphilia  is  queen  of  the  country  she  is  named  for,  left  her  by 
her  childless  uncle.^  If  she  married  Amphilanthus  or  anyone,  she  would 
dwindle  into  a  consort.  Pamphilia,  it  would  seem,  avoids  losing  the  king- 


^  Urania,  Critical  Introduction,  Ixvi. 

*  If  Pamphilia's  legacy  from  her  uncle  is  a  kingdom,  Mary  Wroth's  from  her  uncle, 
Sir  Philip  Sidney,  is  a  legacy  of  writing.  Either  gift  would  be  subsumed  in  a  traditional 
early  modem  maniage. 
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dom  of  herself  as  long  as  she  does  not  wed,  yet  retains  a  claim  to  womanly 
excellence  by  her  constant  devotion  to  a  valiant,  charismatic  man. 

Pamphilia's  creator  Mary  Sidney,  however,  became  Mary  Wroth 
through  a  marriage  arranged  by  her  family.^  Although  there  is  evidence 
of  early  incompatibility  between  the  spouses,  Mary  Wroth  herself  left  no 
memoirs.  Only  her  romance  offers  any  suggestion  of  her  own  feelings  in 
the  matter.  Among  her  fictional  wives  are  a  number  of  reluctant  brides 
who  capitulate,  as  she  did,  to  arranged  marriages.  One  is  the  obedient 
daughter  Limena  whose  husband  turns  out  to  be  worse  than  she  could 
have  imagined:  in  his  jealousy  he  not  only  sequesters  her  in  the  country, 
but  physically  tortures  her  and  would  have  killed  her  had  she  not  been 
rescued  by  a  passing  hero.  Only  this  rescue  and  the  melodramatic  exag' 
geration  of  her  husband's  sadism  make  the  story  of  Limena  and  Philargus 
the  stuff  of  high  romance;  more  autobiographically,  it  is  the  first  of  several 
marriage  stories  in  which  an  admirable  woman  is  mated  with  an  unworthy 
man  who  tries  to  keep  her  buried  in  the  country,  if  not  out  of  jealousy, 
then  out  of  a  loutish  indisposition  to  court  and  city  glamor  (Lindamira,  499- 
505;  Lisia,  559-62;  Forrest  Lady,  630).  These  are  the  stories  that  echo  Mary 
Wroth's  own  experience:  her  actual  husband,  rumored  to  be  jealous,^ 
lived  (and  died)  for  hunting.  The  debt  he  left  was  at  least  in  part  from 
hosting  the  king's  hunting-parties,  not  at  all  the  sort  of  gatherings  that 
would  have  satisfied  his  wife's  love  of  poetry  and  courtly  entertainment. 

Along  with  intellectual  and  emotional  incompatibility,  however,  in  the 
stories  that  seem  most  likely  to  mirror  Wroth's  marriage,  a  source  of 
tension  is  usually  that  the  wife  is  in  love  with  another  man,  one  whose 
excellence  makes  him  worthy  of  her  love  as  her  inadequate  spouse  is  not. 
This  paragon  may  or  may  not  return  the  lady's  devotion,  but  in  either  case 
she  cannot  have  him  as  the  lover  and  companion  she  longs  for,  because 
she  is  married.  One  partial  exception  among  these  marriage  tales  is  the 
story  of  the  Angler  Lady  (288-95),  whose  compliant  country  husband 
allows  and  even  encourages  his  wife's  chaste  friendship  with  her  cousin,  a 
soul-mate  who  is  also  married.  By  including  in  the  embedded  tales  of  the 


^  Ironically,  William  Herbert  helped  Mary's  father,  Robert  Sidney,  arrange  the 
marriage  and  even  contributed  to  the  marriage  settlement  (Waller,  Sidney  Family  Ro- 
mance,  108).  Evidence  of  trouble  between  the  newlyweds  is  in  a  letter  from  Robert  Sid- 
ney to  his  wife  (quoted  in  Poems,  11-12). 

*  Ben  Jonson  comments  in  Conversations  with  Drummond  that  Mary  Wroth  was 
"unworthily  maried  on  a  Jealous  husband";  in  "To  Sir  Robert  Wroth"  Jonson  celebrates 
Wroth  as  a  hunter  {Urania,  Critical  Introduction,  xc). 
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Urania  so  many  incompatible  marriages  in  which  the  possibility  of  a  part- 
nership of  intellect  and  passion,  embodied  in  the  usually  forbidden  lover, 
exists  just  near  enough  to  tantalize.  Wroth  implies  that  such  compatibility 
is  possible,  is  worth  imagining,  though  in  the  tradition  of  romance,  as  well 
as  from  her  own  lived  experience,  she  does  not  locate  it  within  marriage. 
The  marriage  of  Urania  and  Steriamus  is  one  of  practical  souls,  not  poetic 
or  remarkably  ambitious  ones. 

Thus  for  Mary  Wroth,  a  painfril  marriage  is  one  in  which  the  husband 
and  wife  lack  compatibility,  especially  if  the  wife  is  a  rarer  spirit  than  her 
husband,  and  cannot  adapt  to  his  culturally  encouraged  expectations  that 
she  will  do  as  he  pleases  and  be  satisfied.  These  marriages  are  made  more 
problematic  (in  Limena's  case,  almost  lethal)  if  the  wife  is  in  love  with 
another  man,  though  her  chaste  extramarital  affection  is  the  main  thing 
that  keeps  her  will  from  being  subsumed  into  her  husband's.^  In  the 
Urania,  the  marriages  that  do  not  give  active  pain,  especially  to  women, 
are  those  in  which  the  wives  accept  their  conventional  roles  vis-a-vis 
husbands  who  honor  and  trust  them,  very  like  the  marriage  of  Mary 
Wroth's  parents  (so  famously  celebrated  in  Ben  Jonson's  ode  "To  Pens- 
hurst").  These  marriages,  such  as  Urania's  to  Steriamus,  produce  content- 
ment, not  poetry.  But  both  the  practical  partnerships  and  the  unmarried 
love  relationships  between  cousins  exhibit  something  closer  to  equality 
than  the  seventeenth-century  paradigm,  since  the  male  writers  of  late 
sixteenth-  and  early  seventeenth-century  conduct  books  do  not  question 
male  superiority,  while  Wroth  both  questions  it  and,  as  a  poet  who  fic- 
tionalizes herself  as  a  queen,  aspires  to  a  version  of  it  for  herself. 

Margaret  Cavendish  also  creates  women  characters  who  aspire  to  a 
"masculine"  excellence  as  rulers  and  wordsmiths,  though  not  always  as 
single  women.®  Companionate  marriages  in  Margaret  Cavendish's  writings 
would  seem  to  be  more  possible  than  in  Wroth's  because  she  herself  ex- 
perienced one,  and  because  the  genres  in  which  she  wrote  are  more  flexi- 


'  Even  Limena  manires  from  dutiful  daughter  to  resisting  self  through  her  devotion 
to  the  man  she  loves.  Although  she  insists  that  their  friendship  is  honorable  and  that  her 
first  allegiance  is  to  her  husband  Philargus,  she  will  not  renounce  her  love  for  Perissus 
(Urania,  12). 

*  As  important  as  her  own  writing  was  to  her,  Cavendish  did  not  create  writing 
women  as  her  heroines.  Instead,  she  creates  orators  like  Affectionata,  of  the  play  Loves 
Adventures,  Lady  Victoria  of  BeU.  in  Campo,  the  Empress  in  Blazing  World,  and  many 
more.  Cavendish's  emphasis  is  more  on  the  delivery  than  on  the  composition  of  their 
orations. 
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ble  than  renaissance  prose  romance;  yet  her  fictional  marriages  are  not 
really  equal  partnerships.  The  happiest  unions  in  her  plays  and  stories  are 
not  so  much  marriages  of  like  minds,  but  are  those  in  which  the  wife  is 
the  achieving  hero  while  the  husband,  after  legitimizing  his  wife's  posi- 
tion, voluntarily  gets  out  of  the  way.  Sir  William  Sage  in  The  Bridals,  Lord 
General  in  Bell  in  Campo,  and  the  Emperor  and  the  Duke  in  The  Blazing 
World  are  the  best  of  husbands  because  they  provide  the  household,  the 
battlefield,  the  entire  worlds  in  which  their  gifted  and  singular  wives  can 
exercise  wit  and  oratory,  military  skills,  and  political  leadership.  Lord  Gen- 
eral even  encourages  his  wife's  superiority  through  his  own  failure;  she  and 
her  army  of  trained  "heroickesses"  retake  the  strongholds  he  and  his  army 
of  men  have  lost.  In  Loves  Adventures  Part  II,  the  relationship  between  the 
two  who  are  betrothed  at  the  end  of  Act  V  is  developed  as  that  of  a  proud 
and  loving  father  with  a  brilliant  adopted  son  who  is  finally  revealed  to  be 
a  woman  in  disguise.^  What  differentiates  Cavendish's  ideal  unions  from 
the  often  comic  male  nightmare  of  a  domineering  wife  is  the  devotion  of 
the  heroic  ladies  to  their  more  domestic  husbands,  not  just  as  objects  to  be 
rescued  or  won,  but  also  as  thinking,  feeling  persons  whose  honor  and  de- 
sires are  to  be  taken  seriously. 

Thus  the  happiest  partnerships  in  the  fictions  of  Cavendish  and  Wroth 
mirror,  exaggerate,  and  correct  the  experiences  of  their  lives.  In  the  mar- 
riage of  Urania  and  Steriamus  Wroth  shows  both  the  daily  joys  and,  for 
her  heroine  Pamphilia,  the  emotional  inadequacy  of  a  partnership  of  gen- 
dered "equals";  in  the  various  fictional  avatars  of  her  illicit  relationship 
with  William  Herbert  she  explores  the  creative  energy  generated  by  pass- 
ion and  its  frustration  and  she  also  celebrates  the  joyous  compatibility  of 
intellectual  equals  who  choose  each  other's  company.  Cavendish's  happy 
marriages  feature  a  wife  in  the  prime  of  her  life  doing  the  sort  of  work  (rul- 
ing a  kingdom,  making  war,  making  speeches)  usually  given  to  men,  with 
the  blessing,  even  the  gratitude,  of  a  happily  retired,  often  older  husband. 

Why,  then,  do  these  two  women,  a  generation  apart  but  so  different  in 
their  matrimonial  experiences,  share  strong  negative  views  of  marriage  in  gen- 
eral, often  manifested  in  similar  ways?  One  reason  is  that  marriage  in  the 


'  Juan  Luis  Vives,  whose  much  translated  and  reprinted  Instruction  of  a  Christian 
Woman  articulated  the  ideal  wife  for  early  modem  humanists  (see  below,  n.ll),  wrote  a 
conduct  book  for  men,  The  Office  and  Duetie  of  an  Husband,  in  which  he  says  that  "there 
ought  to  be  betwene  Diusband  and  wife]  such  societie  and  felowship,  as  is  betwene  the 
father  and  the  sonne":  (quoted  in  Edmund  Tilney,  The  Flower  of  Friendship,  ed.  Valerie 
Wayne  [Idiaca,  NY:  Cornell  Univ.  Press,  1992],  27). 
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seventeenth  century,  for  all  its  faultlines,  was  a  cultural  institution  resis- 
tant to  the  exceptions  of  individual  experience.  Between  the  1621  pub- 
lication of  the  Urania,  and  the  fifteen  years  between  1653  and  1668  that 
saw  all  of  Cavendish's  first  editions,  John  Milton  published  his  divorce 
pamphlets  (1643-45),  making  one  of  the  best  known  early  arguments  for 
companionate  if  still  male-dominated  marriage.'*^  Milton  did  not,  how- 
ever, invent  the  ideal  he  articulated  in  such  a  controversial  context;  varia- 
tions of  it  had  been  appearing  in  numerous  humanist,  Protestant,  and 
Puritan  marriage  tracts,  beginning  with  Vives's  De  Institutione  Feminae 
Christianae  in  1523  (translated  into  English  by  Richard  Hyrde  in  1528  as 
Instruction  of  a  Christen  Woman). ^^  Representative  of  this  tradition  is  The 
Flower  of  Friendship,  a  conduct  book  in  dialogue  form  by  Edmund  Tilney 
published  seven  times  between  1568  and  1587.  As  Valerie  Wayne  ob- 
serves, in  Tilney 's,  as  in  so  many  similar  documents,  "the  central  contra- 
diction of  arguments  by  Renaissance  Humanists  lis  the]  combined  claims 
for  women's  spiritual  and  rational  equality  with  requirements  that  they  be 
subordinate  in  marriage."'^  While  this  is  clear  to  modern  readers,  it  may 
not  have  been  so  clear  to  Tilney's  or  Milton's  contemporaries.  The  notion 
that  women  and  men  have  equal  souls  and  equal  rational  capacities  did 
not  at  that  time  confer  equal  cultural  status  or  legal  power,  and  so  en- 
trenched was  the  notion  of  hierarchy  in  marriage  that  the  only  alternative, 
in  the  cultural  imagination,  to  a  dominant  husband  was  almost  invariably 
a  dominant  wife.  The  main  argument  of  most  conduct  books  is  that  the 
wife  should  not  simply  obey  her  lord,  but  should  gladly  make  her  hus- 
band's will,  indeed  his  temperament,  his  very  moods,  her  own.'^  Further, 
the  synonymous  use  of  the  terms  "wife"  and  "woman"  by  the  authors  of 
tracts  on  marriage  create  additional  difficulty  for  women  seeking  to  under- 
stand and  articulate  themselves  as  individuals  rather  than  in  relationship 


'°  John  Milton,  The  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Divorce:  Restored  to  the  Good  of  Both 
Sexes  (London,  1643),  2  ("the  apt  and  cheerful  conversation  of  man  with  woman,  to 
refresh  him  against  the  evil  of  a  solitary  life  . . .")  and  passim. 

'*  See  the  Preface  to  J.  L.  Vives,  De  Institutionae  Feminae  Christianae,  Uber  Primus, 
ed.  C.  Fantazzi  and  C.  Matheeussen,  trans.  C.  Fantazzi  (New  York:  E.  J.  Brill). 

'^  Wayne  designates,  as  the  "dominant  ideology"  of  the  late  sixteenth  century, 
marriages  that  "celebrate  love  between  . .  .  partners  in  order  to  endorse  male  authority 
and  female  self-sacrifice"  (Tilney,  Flower  of  Friendship,  4). 

'^  Her  husband's  "face  must  be  hir  daylie  looking  glasse,  wherein  she  ought  to  be 
alwaies  prying,  to  see  when  he  is  merie,  when  sad,  when  content,  and  when  discontent, 
wherto  she  must  alwayes  frame  hir  owne  countenance"  (Tilney,  Flou/er  of  Friendship, 
138). 
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to  a  husband.  The  bad  marriages  in  the  fictions  of  both  Wroth  and  Cav- 
endish articulate  the  pain  inflicted  on  self-aware,  intellectual  women  by 
their  culture's  expectation  that  wives  should  efface  themselves. 

Not  all  women  were  so  self-aware,  certainly  not  women  as  imagined  by 
men.  In  Tilney's  book,  as  in  many  conduct  books  where  the  argument  is 
couched  in  a  dialogue,  cultural  expectations  of  women  are  stated  not  by  a 
ranting  misogynist,  but  in  calm  and  reasoned  tones  by  the  group's  highest- 
ranking  and  most  honorable  female.  Tilney's  version  of  this  character  is 
Dame  Julia,  hostess  of  the  gathered  discussants.  It  is  easy  to  forget  that  she 
is  a  voice  of  the  male  author.  Her  credibility  is  sharpened  by  the  saucy 
comments  of  a  pair  of  self-willed  younger  women  and  the  outbursts  of  a 
stock  male  woman-hater,  both  of  whom  she  gently  and  courteously  refutes. 

Julia  praises  wives  who  study  to  love  the  husband  they  must  live  with, 
no  matter  how  unlovable  he  may  seem.  In  fact,  she  says,  a  woman  who 
truly  loves  a  vicious  man  is  the  most  praiseworthy  wife  of  all  {Flower  of 
Friendship,  129).'^^  A  wife,  she  says,  must  be  a  looking  glass  to  her  hus- 
band's mood,  and  never  sulk;  even  if  he  is  drunk  and  unreasonable,  she 
should  humor  him  (138).  Her  most  exemplary  wives  include  a  list  of  seven 
who  died  or  tried  to  die  in  their  husbands'  places,  or  who  died  because 
their  husbands  did  (130-32).  She  follows  Vives  in  saying  that  a  woman's 
most  necessary  virtue  is  shamefastness,  which  includes  both  chastity  and 
a  reputation  for  chastity;  to  that  end,  wives  should  stay  home,  not  go 
about  to  public  places  (136). 

There  are  a  few  interesting  fault-lines  in  her  argument:  embedded  in 
the  list  of  wives  who  died  for  their  husbands  is  one  who  fought  beside  hers 
and  apparently  did  not  die,  very  like  some  of  Cavendish's  heroic  heroines 
(131).  Among  her  examples  of  good  wives  who  won  praise  by  staying  home 
is  Lucretia,  with  no  mention  of  the  famous  rape  and  suicide  caused  by  the 
very  virtue  that  won  her  praise. ^^  Dame  Julia's  initial  admonition  is  that 


'*  Fictional  Julia's  male-authored  words  are  not  very  different  from  those  of  a  real 
woman,  Elizabeth  Egerton,  Countess  of  Bridgewater  (1626-1663)  who  describes  a  wife 
accommodating  herself  to  her  husband,  no  matter  how  difficult  he  may  be,  as  a  "friendly 
companion,"  so  that  her  marriage  will  be  as  happy  as  possible:  Betty  S.  Travitsky, 
"Down-Home  Bacon,  or  A  Seventeenth-Century  Woman's  'Considerations  Concerning 
Marriage',"  American  Notes  &  Queries  n.s.  5:2,  3  (1992):  136. 

'^  Roman  Lucretia  became  the  object  of  Tarquin's  lust  because  of  her  virtue,  proven 
as  the  result  of  a  wager  among  her  husband  and  his  drinking  companions,  of  whom 
Tarquin,  the  Emperor's  son,  was  one.  Her  suicide,  ostensibly  to  save  her  husband's 
honor,  sparked  a  rebellion  against  the  emperor  and  a  brief  return  to  republicanism.  On 
the  subsequent  complexities  of  interpretation,  see  Ian  Donaldson,  The  Rapes  of  Lucretia 
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a  wife  should  choose  her  husband  for  his  virtue  (127-28),  and  she  argues 
that  wives  must  please  the  husbands  to  whom  "we  have  wholy  given  oure 
bodies,  our  goodes,  our  lyves,  and  liberties"  (129) — as  if  a  woman  of  the 
sixteenth  or  seventeenth  centuries  could  expect  to  have  a  choice.  When 
the  younger  women  in  the  group  name  classical  examples  of  empowered 
wives,  Julia  responds  that  "those  Barbarian  customes  are  to  be  disanulled, 
and  contemned  of  Christians"  (134),  but  she  herself  makes  lavish  use  of 
ancient  examples  when  they  illustrate  wifely  subjection,  bringing  religion 
into  her  argument  only  at  the  end,  to  exhort  wives  to  put  their  whole 
trust  in  God's  grace,  without  which,  no  matter  how  virtuous  they  are,  they 
will  never  have  their  husbands'  love.  Although  the  section  of  Tilney's 
treatise  dealing  with  a  husband's  behavior  encourages  him  to  exercise 
kindness  and  self-restraint  "as  much  as  he  can"  (111),  Tilney  is  also 
concerned  to  teach  him  ways  to  insure  his  dominance,  such  as  choosing  a 
younger,  more  malleable  wife  (109),  and  working  to  "steale  away  her 
private  will"  (112). 

Both  Wroth  and  Cavendish  write  into  their  works  some  of  these 
stereotypes  of  wifely  excellence.  Both  include  in  their  fictions  wives  and 
would-be  wives  who  die  in  a  form  of  romantic  suttee,  not  literally  in  the 
flames  of  their  husbands'  funeral  pyres,  but  as  monuments  to  their  men. 
Wroth's  examples  include  the  romance  cliches  of  the  forced  bride  who 
commits  suicide  {Poems,  41-44)  and  the  lady  who  dies  of  sorrow  mistak- 
enly believing  her  lover  is  dead  (596),  but  also  include  Lucenia,  wife  of 
Antissius  I,  who  is  praised  for  willing  herself  to  death  immediately  after 
her  husband  is  assassinated  (57-58).  Sydelia,  another  faithful  widow,  dies 
less  dramatically,  surviving  her  husband  long  enough  for  their  son  to  come 
of  age,  then  "ending  her  days"  by  her  husband's  tomb  (288).  All  of  these 
women  are  praised  for  their  heroic  loyalty  by  the  characters  who  tell  their 
stories  to  other  characters,  reflecting  the  cultural  values  Tilney  puts  in 
Dame  Julia's  mouth.  More  problematic  are  two  other  stories  told  without 
overt  comment:  the  lady  of  Nicaria,  saved  by  Philarchos  and  Orilena  who 
find  her  adrift  in  a  rudderless  boat,  resists  the  rescue  because  the  man  she 
loves  has  ordered  her  to  die,  and  she  has  made  his  will  her  own.  They  res- 


(Oxford:  Clarendon  Press,  1982).  Cavendish  comments  on  Lucretia  in  several  contexts, 
including  Sociable  Letter  54,  which  describes  a  quarrel  between  two  ladies  over  Lucretia's 
motives  for  suicide,  and  a  short  essay  in  The  Worid's  Olio  (1655)  which  blames  Lucretia's 
husband  for  boasting:  "that  Man  is  worthy  to  be  Homed,  that  is  not  contented  to  enjoy 
the  Virtues  of  his  Wife  to  Himself"  (132). 
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cue  her  and  her  dog  anyway,  taking  them  to  a  forest  hermitage.  The  lady 
eventually  dies  and  is  buried;  the  faithful  dog,  much  like  a  faithful  wife, 
dies  on  her  grave  (534-41).  The  other  tale  is  told  by  a  duke  who  deserted 
his  wife  for  a  young  man.  When  the  young  man  betrays  him  and  banishes 
her,  this  good  wife  finds  and  takes  care  of  her  husband  until  he  is  restored 
to  his  dukedom,  at  wh.'  \  point,  "thinking  shee  had  seen  enough  when  I 
was  my  selfe  againe,  [departed]  this  life  with  joy  and  gratitude"  (37). 
Although  these  two  women  are  subsumed  in  their  men,  the  inclusion  of 
the  faithful  dog,  the  outrageousness  of  homosexual  adultery,  and  the  very 
absence  of  other  characters'  comments  may  signal  deliberate  irony  on 
Wroth's  part. 

More  elaborate  than  any  of  Wroth's  examples  of  female  self-annihi- 
lation is  Lady  Jantil,  central  to  a  subplot  of  Margaret  Cavendish's  play  Bell 
in  Campo.  Although  Lady  Victoria,  heroine  of  the  main  plot,  accompanies 
her  husband  Lord  General  to  war  and  becomes  his  rescuer,  the  more 
conventional  Lady  Jantil  stays  home  in  ready  obedience  to  her  husband, 
Seigneur  Valoroso.  When  Valoroso  is  killed  in  battle  she  commissions  an 
elaborate  tomb  for  him  and  dies  beside  it,  though  not  before  reciting  many 
lengthy  laments  and  elegies  mostly  composed  by  Cavendish's  husband. 

Although  Lady  Jantil  is  praised  by  male  characters  in  the  play,  her 
passive  excellence  is  fiercely  overshadowed  by  Lady  Victoria's  courage  and 
skill.  Lady  Victoria  not  only  commands  an  army  of  women  who  out- 
perform their  male  counterparts,  she  also  wins  major  concessions  from  the 
patriarchy.  Because  of  her  achievements,  women  who  fought  will  enjoy  ele- 
vated status,  and  all  women  will  gain  new  rights.  At  the  victory  celebration 
which  closes  the  play,  the  king's  Recorder  makes  this  proclamation: 

First,  That  all  women  shall  hereafter  in  this  Kingdome  be  Mis- 
triss  on  their  own  Houses  and  Families. 

Secondly,  They  shall  sit  at  the  upper  end  of  the  Table  above 
their  Husbands. 

Thirdly,  That  they  shall  keep  the  purse. 

Fourthly,  They  shall  order  their  Servants,  turning  from,  or  tak- 
ing into  their  service  what  number  they  will,  placing  them  how 
they  will,  and  ordering  them  how  they  will,  and  giving  them  what 
wages  they  will  or  think  fit. 

Fiftly,  They  shall  buy  in  what  Provisions  they  will. 

Sixtly,  All  the  Jewels,  Plate,  and  Household  Furniture  they 
shall  claim  as  their  own,  and  order  them  as  they  think  good. 

Seventhly,  they  shall  wear  what  fashioned  Clothes  they  will. 
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Eightly,  They  shall  go  abroad  when  they  will,  without  controul, 
or  giving  any  account  thereof. 

Ninthly,  They  shall  eat  when  they  will,  and  of  what  they  will, 
and  as  much  as  they  will,  and  as  often  as  they  will. 

Tenthly,  They  shall  go  to  Playes,  Masks,  Balls,  Churchings, 
Christenings,  Preachings,  whensoever  they  will,  and  as  fine  and 
bravely  attired  as  they  will. 

Lastly,  That  they  shall  be  of  their  Husbands  Counsel. 
When  those  were  read,  all  the  u>omen  cryed  out,  God  save  the  King, 
God  save  the  King,  and  Heaven  reward  the  Lady  Victoria.  (V.  xx)^^ 

It  is  surely  no  accident  that  the  ceremony  where  these  rights  are  bestowed 
occurs  in  the  scene  directly  following  Lady  Jantil's  death.  More  clearly 
than  the  self-annihilation  attempted  by  Wroth's  Lady  of  Nicaria,  and  the 
selfless  deaths  achieved  by  that  lady's  dog  and  by  the  homosexual  duke's 
perfect  handmaiden  of  a  wife,  Lady  Jantil's  self-sacrifice,  though  admired 
by  men,  is  not  treated  as  entirely  inspirational  to  women. 

Other  modes  of  showing  that  marriage  can  destroy  women  include 
several  in  which  wives  give  the  conjugal  loyalty  expected  of  them  to  an 
evil  man.  A  third  plot  of  Bell  in  Campo  features  Lady  Passionate  who, 
when  she  is  widowed  in  the  war,  remarries  and  becomes  the  victim  of  a 
nasty  young  husband.  While  the  unwise  marriage  between  a  young  man  on 
the  make  and  a  rich  old  widow  is  a  cliche  of  comedy,  Cavendish's  version 
is  rare  in  that  the  wife  claims  sympathy  by  describing  her  own  shame  and 
suffering,  where  the  usual  treatment  of  the  subject  is  through  the  scornful 
gossip  of  supporting  players.  Lady  Passionate  is  not  without  fault  in  the 
moral  economy  of  the  play,  since  she  had  refused  when  her  husband  had 
asked  her  to  accompany  Lady  Victoria  to  war,  but  her  speech  of  sorrow  and 
self-blame  clearly  mark  her  as  the  victim  in  her  unwise  second  marriage. 

Wroth's  romance  includes  at  least  two  women  destroyed  when  they 
abet  the  wickedness  of  their  husbands  (the  Lady  of  Sio,  Urania,  131;  Teri- 
chillus's  wife,  287).  An  interesting  variation  in  the  Urania,  however,  is  the 


'^  Susan  Wiseman  is  certainly  right  that  by  contemporary  standards  these  are  petty 
gains  for  remarkable  successes;  still,  they  are  better  than  Lady  Jantil's  alternative.  See 
"Gender  and  Status  in  Dramatic  Discourse:  Margaret  Cavendish,  Duchess  of  Newcastle," 
in  Women,  Writing,  History  1640-1740,  ed.  Isobel  Grundy  and  Susan  Wiseman  (Athens: 
Univ.  of  Georgia  Press,  1992),  159-77.  See  also  Sophie  Tomlinson,  "  'My  Brain  the 
Stage':  Margaret  Cavendish  and  the  Fantasy  of  Female  Performance,"  in  Women,  Texts, 
and  Histinies  1575-1760,  ed.  Clare  Brant  and  Diane  Purkiss  (London  and  New  York: 
Routledge,  1992),  149-50. 
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ambitious  Queen  of  Romania,  an  unworthy  second  wife.  In  no  way  vic- 
timized, she  destroys  her  doting  husband  and  most  of  his  family  before  she 
is  brought  to  justice.  Oddly  though,  at  her  execution.  Wroth  chooses  to 
have  some  of  her  subjects  mourn  her  as  a  good  queen  {Urania,  74).  In  the 
context  of  Tilney,  the  King  of  Romania  could  be  blamed  for  not  control- 
ling  his  wife,  but  in  the  context  of  the  Urania's  subsequent  stories,  especi- 
ally that  of  Nereana,  the  theme  may  rather  be  the  incompatibility  between 
being  a  good  wife  and  being  a  good  ruler.  Nereana  loses  her  throne  when 
she  leaves  her  country  in  pursuit  of  a  man  with  whom  she  has  fallen  in 
love,  and  gets  it  back  as  a  maiden  queen  only  after  much  suffering.  "And 
she  deservd  their  due  restoring  her,  proving  an  excellent  Governess  . . .  be- 
ing able  to  overrule  her  old  passions,  and  by  them  to  judge  how  to  favor, 
licence,  and  curb  others"  {Urania,  496). 

Probably  because  of  her  own  better  fortune  in  marriage,  Cavendish 
could  imagine  good  rulers  who  are  also  wives,  but  they  are  wives  perturbed 
neither  by  demanding  husbands  nor  by  their  own  passion  for  men.  It  is 
clear,  however,  that  she  understands  most  women  do  not  share  her  advan- 
tages. A  triple-barrelled  salvo  against  marriage  as  a  bad  bargain  for  women 
occurs  in  her  play.  The  Convent  of  Pleasure.  Here  the  heiress  Lady  Happy, 
instead  of  marrying,  takes  the  wealth  for  which  she  is  wooed  and  creates 
a  luxurious  retreat  for  herself  and  a  group  of  women  friends,  excluding  all 
men.  In  the  process  of  setting  up  the  "convent,"  Lady  Happy  has  a  lot  to 
say  about  why  she  does  not  intend  to  marry,  and  she  says  it  vehemently: 

Men  are  the  only  troublers  of  Women;  for  they  only  cross  and 
oppose  their  sweet  delights,  and  peaceable  life;  they  cause  their 
pains,  but  not  their  pleasures.  Wherefore  those  Women  that  are 
poor,  and  have  not  means  to  buy  delights,  and  maintain  pleasures, 
are  only  fit  for  Men;  for  having  not  means  to  please  themselves, 
they  must  serve  only  to  please  others;  but  those  Women,  where 
Fortune,  Nature,  and  the  gods  are  joined  to  make  them  happy, 
were  mad  to  live  with  Men,  who  make  the  Female  sex  their  slaves; 
but  I  will  not  be  so  inslaved,  but  will  live  retired  from  their 
Company.  (I.ii) 

Lady  Happy's  unabashed  sense  of  her  own  superiority  to  less  fortunate 
women  may  grate,  but  correction  follows.  One  of  the  many  ways  the  ladies 
of  the  Convent  seek  pleasure  is  through  theatricals.  In  nine  scenes  em- 
bedded precisely  in  the  center  of  the  play,  women  act  out  the  woes  of  mar- 
riage brought  on  by  adulterous,  battering,  alcoholic,  gambling  husbands, 
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and  by  childbirth  pain  and  the  even  greater  pain  of  losing  children  to 
death,  the  whole  array  of  female  suffering  closed  by  a  short  epilogue: 

Marriage  is  a  Curse  we  find, 
Especially  to  Women  kind: 
From  the  Cobler's  Wife  tue  see, 
To  Ladies,  they  unhappie  be.  (111.  x) 

Ironically,  along  with  Lady  Happy  and  her  friends,  these  skits  are  also 
viewed  by  a  prince  who  has  made  his  way  into  the  Convent  in  female 
disguise.  He  objects  to  the  wholesale  condemnation  of  the  married  state, 
saying  that  there  are  many  happy  marriages.  But  as  affection  grows  be- 
tween the  "Princess"  and  Lady  Happy,  leading  to  the  revelation  of  his 
true  sex,  the  two  of  them  take  part  in  more  theatricals.  The  "Princess," 
taking  the  male  roles,  dominates  all  the  scenes,  and  in  Act  V,  after  his  un- 
masking and  their  betrothal,  Lady  Happy,  so  voluable  and  opinionated  as 
long  as  she  was  in  control  of  her  "convent,"  speaks  only  a  few  inconse- 
quential lines,  mostly  to  Mimick,  a  professional  fool,  who  treats  her  with 
little  respect.  Thus  by  argument,  by  illustration,  and  by  the  silencing  of  its 
heroine,  even  as  it  ends  conventionally  The  Convent  of  Pleasure  takes  aim 
against  marriage  for  women. 

Where  Wroth  wrote  only  romance  fiction,  a  romantic  comedy,  and 
love  sonnets.  Cavendish  made  declarations  in  her  own  voice  in  the  nu- 
merous epistles  to  the  reader  that  precede  most  of  her  publications  and  in 
the  essays  of  The  Worlds  Olio  (1664),  and  made  others  in  a  very  thinly  fic- 
tionalized voice  in  her  Orations  on  Divers  Occasions  (1662)  and  CCXI 
Sociable  Letters  (1664).^^  Many  of  these  touch  on  the  problems  of  marriage 
for  women.  For  example.  In  "Of  Women  dying  with  their  Husbands,"  she 
points  out  that  husbands  generally  do  not  die  with  their  wives,  and  that 
wives  may  die  "not  so  much  out  of  Love  to  their  Husbands,  as  out  of  vain- 
glorious Customes"  {The  Worlds  OUo,  134).  The  most  overt  of  all  the  argu- 
ments against  wedlock  is  the  letter  {Sociable  Letters,  201)  in  Margaret's  own 
voice  to  her  actual  sister  Ann,  who  in  fact  died  unmarried.  This  letter  is 
in  some  way  a  microcosm  of  Cavendish's  tendency  to  contrary  convic- 


'^  CCXI  Sociable  Letters  is  available  in  a  new  edition  (New  York:  Garland,  1997),  ed. 
James  Fitzmaurice.  The  Bkzirxg  World  has  been  edited  by  Paul  Salzman,  An  Anthology  of 
Seventeenth-Century  Fiction  (Oxford  1991)  and  Kate  Lilley,  The  Blazing  World  and  Other 
Writings  (Penguin  1994).  Facsimiles  of  Cavendish's  writings  are  available  in  the  microfilm 
series,  Early  English  Books  1641-1700  (Ann  Arbor,  MI:  University  Microfilms  Interna- 
tional). 
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tions,  because  in  it  she  praises  marriage  of  sympathetic  souls,  but  her 
emphasis  is  on  the  rarity  of  such  unions: 

But  the  Safest  Way  is  to  Live  a  Single  Life,  for  all  Wives,  if 
they  be  not  Slaves,  yet  they  are  Servants,  although  to  be  a  Servant 
to  a  Worthy  Husband,  is  both  Pleasure  and  Honour  . . .  but  where 
there  is  a  Hazard  in  the  Choice,  and  a  Security  in  not  Choosing, 
the  Best  is  to  be  Mistress  of  your  self,  which  in  a  Single  Life  you 
are.  (427) 

For  women  of  Mary  Wroth's  and  Margaret  Cavendish's  class,  refusing 
an  initial  marriage  was  seldom  an  option,  but  it  was  something  that  could 
be  imagined.  The  actual  experiences  of  the  more  fortunate  widows  left  in 
charge  of  healthy  estates,  as  well  as  the  competence  of  many  wives  left  in 
charge  by  travelling  husbands,  made  it  clear  that  women  could  exercise 
authority.  However  romantically  adulterous  her  reasons  may  seem.  Wroth 
never  remarried,  and  while  Cavendish  predeceased  her  husband,  it  is  a  fair 
bet  that,  had  she  been  widowed,  she  would  have  stayed  single.  Her  own 
mother,  widowed  young,  never  remarried,  and  one  of  Cavendish's  strong' 
est  impressions  of  her  seems  to  be  of  her  competence  as  a  manager  of  the 
family's  estate,  even  after  her  sons  came  of  age.^^  Thus  it  would  seem 
that  although  Virginia  Woolf  was  wrong  in  thinking  few  women  wrote  be- 
fore the  eighteenth  century,  she  was  right  to  make  marriage  anathema  to 
her  imagined  "Judith  Shakespeare"  at  a  time  when  companionate  marriage 
was  still  imagined  in  terms  of  a  wife's  joyous  acquiescence  to  her  husband's 
will.  Whether  her  drive  and  talent  were  for  writing,  for  ruling,  for  managing 
or  for  producing,  a  woman  with  aspirations  could  not  consistently  be  both 
her  self  and  a  wife  by  the  conventional  standards  of  the  day. 


'*  Natures  Pictures  (1656),  377. 
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Resistant  Mothers 
and  Hidden  Children 


MARY  BETH  ROSE  CONCLUDES  HER  ARTICLE,  "Where  are  the  Mothers  in 
Shakespeare?,"  with  a  reference  to  Elizabeth  Gary's  Mariam  and  the  dis- 
ruptive intrusion  of  the  heroine's  mother  Alexandra,  a  mother  neither 
stoic  nor  silent.*  But  the  most  resistant  motherly  act  of  this  author  was 
not  textual  but  actual,  the  kidnapping  of  her  two  youngest  sons  from  their 
eldest  brother  and  guardian  for  the  purpose  of  sending  them  overseas  to  a 
Catholic  seminary. 

Gary  (1585  or  1586-1639)  had  struggled  for  most  of  her  married  life  for 
physical  and  ideological  control  of  her  children.  The  eldest  son  had  been 
taken  at  birth  by  his  maternal  grandfather.  Gary  had  eleven  children  bom 
alive,  and  according  to  the  biography  written  by  one  of  her  daughters, 
"she  was  so  much  a  mother  that  she  nursed  them  all  herself,  but  only  her 
eldest  son."^  Nevertheless,  once  Gary's  conversion  to  Gatholicism  be- 
came known,  around  1626,  the  children  were  removed  from  her  care. 
When  her  husband  died  suddenly  in  1633,  she  was  consequently  so  deter- 
mined "to  get  her  children  into  her  hands  . . .  (which  she  desired  in  order 
to  their  being  Gatholics)"  that  she  traveled  with  his  dead  body,  in  the 


'  Mary  Beth  Rose,  "Where  are  the  Mothers  in  Shakespeare?  Options  for  Gender 
Representation  in  the  English  Renaissance,"  Shakespeare  Quarterly  42  (1991):  314. 

^  The  Lady  Falkland  :  Her  Life,  by  One  of  her  Daughters,  in  The  Tragedy  of  Mariam,  ed. 
Barry  Weller  and  Margaret  W.  Ferguson  (Berkeley:  Univ.  of  California  Press,  1994),  192. 
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dark,  "to  his  house  where  his  daughters  were"  to  offer  them  a  home.^ 
Having  succeeded  with  the  daughters,  she  hatched  an  elaborate,  ultimately 
successful  plot  for  the  kidnapping  of  her  youngest  sons,  aged  eleven  and 
twelve,  and,  despite  the  injunctions  of  the  Privy  Council,  she  shipped 
them  to  the  continent  where  both  became — at  least  for  as  long  as  their 
mother  was  alive — Benedictine  monks. 

Gary's  actions  point  directly  at  one  of  the  central  ambiguities  in  the 
position  of  early  modern  married  mothers.  Legally,  it  is  unclear  that  she 
could  "kidnap"  her  own  children,  since,  as  enunciated  by  Coke  in  his 
Institutes  of  the  Laws  of  England,  "the  father  hath  the  first  title  to  guardian- 
ship by  nature,  the  mother  the  second."'*  Called  before  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil, Cary  told  their  lordships  that  "though  she  had  been  forced  to  fetch 
them  away  from  their  brother's  secretly,  she  had  in  that  done  nothing 
contrary  to  the  law,  since  she  could  not  be  said  to  have  stolen  that  which 
was  her  own."^  English  laws  defined  kidnapping  restrictively  as  "The  for- 
cible abduction  or  stealing  away  of  a  man,  woman  or  children  from  their 
own  country";^  though  Cary  did  send  her  children  abroad  in  defiance  of 
a  Council  warning  and  a  subsequent  conversation  with  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Bramston  of  the  King's  Bench,  she  was  not  criminally  prosecuted,  pre- 
sumably because  in  this  case,  as  in  the  related  offense  of  "taking  away  any 
woman  child  unmarried,"  there  is  a  crime  only  if  the  removal  is  "against 
the  will  of  the  father,  mother,  guardians,  or  governors."^ 

Whatever  their  legal  status,  Cary's  actions  fulfilled  what  I  suspect 
remains  one  of  the  deepest  fears  of  men,  loss  of  children  to  maternal  con- 
trol. Whether  seen  psychoanalytically  as  the  terrifying  trace  of  a  preoedi- 
pal  union  threatening  renewed  absorption,®  or  in  Lacanian  terms  as  the 
persistence  of  the  culture-lacking,  pre-phallic  imaginary  stage,  or  anthro- 
pologically as  challenging  the  kinship  systems  of  patriarchy  that  demand 


^  The  Lady  Falkland,  221-22. 

*  J.  H.  Thomas,  Systematic  Arrangement  of  Lord  Coke's  First  Institute  of  the  Laws  of 
England,  3  vols.  (Philadelphia:  Alexander  Towar,  1836),  1:122,  n.2. 

5  The  Lady  Falkland,  258. 

*  Sir  William  Blackstone,  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England,  unth  analysis  of  the 
Contents  by  Thomas  M.  Cooky,  ed.  James  DeWitt  Andrews,  4th  ed.  (Chicago:  Callaghan 
&  Co.,  1899),  Book  the  Fourth,  section  219,  p.  1379. 

^  Blackstone,  Laws,  Book  the  Fourth,  section  209,  p.  1372.  Though  the  boys  were 
living  with  their  oldest  brother  there  is  no  indication  that  he  was  their  legal  guardian. 

^  See  Janet  Adelman,  Suffocating  Mothers  (London:  Routledge,  1992),  esp.  1-10  and 
103-29,  on  the  ways  that  unconscious  memories  of  preoedipal  union  may  be  construed 
into  the  terror  of  a  devouring  maternal  womb. 
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male  control  of  lineage,  or  simply  as  providing  opportunities  for  subversion 
and  treachery  before  children  are  safely  within  the  orbit  of  the  father,  mat- 
ernal power  over  children  raises  the  specter  of  female  resistance  to  the 
social,  psychological,  and  ideological  imperatives  of  an  enculturated  gender 
system.  The  most  familiar  shorthand  or  synecdoche  for  this  resistance  is 
murder,  but  murder  of  children  after  the  first  day  of  life  was  unusual,^ 
probably  only  a  fantasy  fear  for  most  early  modem  Englishmen.  Lady 
Macbeth's  threat  to  dash  out  the  brains  of  "the  babe  that  milks  me" 
(1.7.55)  is  a  rhetorical  move  in  the  childless  couple's  contention  over 
"manhood."  Kidnapping,  as  I  shall  call  the  secret  removal  of  a  child,  usu- 
ally unbeknownst  to  a  male  authority  figure,  and  other  forms  of  physical 
and  psychological  alienation  instead  raised  quite  different  terrors,  based  in 
the  realities  of  everyday  life  and  hinting  at  recognizable  social  tensions  and 
goals.  Donald  Foster  suggests  that  Gary  was  inspired  by  the  actions  of 
Queen  Isabella  in  her  own  History  . .  .  of  Edward  U,^^  but  she  hardly 
needed  texts  or  historical  models;  she  needed  only  to  look  at  her  friends 
and  neighbors. 

In  fact,  exercising  control  over  children,  over  their  placement,  religion, 
finances,  and  eventual  marriages,  was  one  of  the  few  ways  in  which  wom- 
en could  resist  the  imperatives  of  patriarchalism.  Though  Gary's  behavior 
was  unusually  flagrant,  religious  conviction  and  affiliation,  whether  recu- 
sant or  Puritan,  was  a  recognized  source  of  female  resistance  to  authority. 
As  Suzanne  Trill  argues,  "women's  involvement  with  religion  in  this 
period  brings  the  instabilities  of  this  category  Iwomanl  to  the  fore";''  for 
example,  injunctions  for  silence  and  obedience  were  complicated  by  some- 
what contradictory  demands  that  women  oversee  the  spiritual  develop- 
ment of  their  offspring.  Erasmus  was  one  in  a  long  line  of  domestic  advi- 
sors who  argued  that  a  mother  had  "responsibility  for  the  spiritual  as  well 
as  physical  nurturance  of  her  children";  nearly  a  hundred  years  later 


'  Frances  E.  Dolan,  Dangerous  Familiars:  Representations  of  Domestic  Crime  m  Engknd, 
1550-1700  Gthaca,  NY:  Cornell  Univ.  Press,  1994),  122-23;  or  see  J.  S.  Cockbum, 
"The  Nature  and  Incidence  of  Crime  in  England  1559-1625,  A  Preliminary  Survey,"  in 
Crime  m  Engiand  1500-1800,  ed.  J.  S.  Cockbum  (Princeton:  Princeton  Univ.  Press, 
1977),  49-71. 

'°  Donald  W.  Foster,  "Resurrecting  the  Author:  Elizabeth  Tar\field  Cary,"  in  Priviieg- 
ing  Gender  in  Early  Modem  England,  ed.  Jean  R.  Brink,  Sixteenth  Century  Essays  and 
Studies  23  (KirksviUe,  MO,  1993),  171-72. 

"  Suzanne  Trill,  "Religion  and  the  Construction  of  Femininity,"  in  Women  and 
Literature  in  Britain,  1500-1700,  ed.  Helen  Wilcox  (Cambridge:  Cambridge  Univ.  Press, 
1996),  31. 
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William  Gouge  still  saw  mothers  as  "a  maine  cause  of  the  piety  or 
impiety"  of  their  children.  ^^  Women  participated  in  "disproportionate 
numbers  and  influence"  in  religious  movements  from  Catholic  recusancy 
to  Protestant  sectarianism.  More  than  one  historian  of  the  English  Catho- 
lic community  refers  to  the  period  to  1620  as  the  "matriarchal  era."^^ 
Many  recusant  women  "found  within  Catholic  household  religion  the 
opportunity  for  influence  and  action";  others  besides  Cary  defied  their 
husbands  with  their  recusancy,  and  exercised  "remarkable"  influence  over 
their  children.''*  Uneasiness  about  women's  resistance  through  religion 
was  strengthened  under  James  and  Charles  by  courts  where  the  queens 
were  either  suspected  or  known  to  be  Catholic.  In  a  remarkable  act  of  fe- 
male and  religious  solidarity,  it  was  Henrietta  Maria  who  gave  Cary  money 
to  maintain  her  sons  abroad.'^ 

Only  later  in  the  century  would  Hobbes  claim  with  characteristic 
iconoclasm  that  mothers  had  more  control  over  their  children  than 
fathers,'*^  but  that  women  fought  their  husbands  for  control  of  their  chil- 
dren's lives  was  immediately  obvious  to  anyone  who  looked  at  the  prac- 
tice, rather  than  the  theory,  of  domestic  authority.  The  most  notorious 
case  concerned  no  less  a  person  than  Queen  Anne.  Whether  they  regard 
her  sympathetically  as  a  woman  of  "deep  maternal  instincts"  broken- 
heartedly  pushing  a  natural  claim  to  raise  her  own  children,'^  or  more 
hostilely  as  seeking  "a  domestic  role  for  her  self-esteem,"*^  historians 
agree  that  Anne  was  so  determined  to  take  control  of  her  eldest  son  Henry 


*^  Valerie  Wayne,  "Advice  for  Women  from  Mothers  and  Patriarchs,"  in  Women  and 
Literature  in  Britain,  1500-1700,  61-63. 

'^  Diane  Willen,  "Women  and  Religion  in  Early  Modem  England,"  in  Women  in 
Reformation  and  Counter  Reformation  Europe:  PubUc  and  Private  Worlds,  ed.  Sherrin 
Marshall  (Bloomington:  Indiana  Univ.  Press,  1989),  HO;  John  Bossy,  The  English  Catholic 
Community  1570-1850  (London:  Darton,  Longman  &.  Todd,  1975),  150-68. 

'^  Willen,  "Women  and  Religion,"  154.  Willen  mentions  a  number  of  other  recusant 
women  who  sent  their  children  abroad  for  Catholic  education.  At  least  one,  Margaret 
Clitherow,  apparently  also  acted  in  defiance  of  her  husband  (153-54). 

'5  The  Lady  Falkland,  263. 

'^  Cited  by  Susan  Dwyer  Amussen,  An  Ordered  Society:  Gender  and  Class  in  Early 
Modem  England  (New  York:  Columbia  Univ.  Press,  1988),  63.  See  also  Willen  on  the 
emphasis  placed  by  Christian  humanists,  both  Catholic  and  Protestant,  on  "the  mother's 
role  in  the  training  of  her  children"  ("Women  and  Religion,"  149  and  notes,  passim). 

'^  Ethel  Carleton  Williams,  Anne  of  Denmark  (London:  Longman,  1970),  53. 

'*  Hardin  Aasand,  "  'To  blanch  an  Ethiop,  and  revive  a  corse':  Queen  Anne  and 
Tfie  Masque  of  Blackness,"  Studies  in  English  Literature  32  (1992):  278. 
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that  she  was  willing  to  embarrass  her  husband  by  refusing  to  come  to 
England  to  be  crowned,  to  take  armed  men  with  her  to  Stirling  Castle  to 
demand  the  child,  and,  if  we  accept  their  intentionalist  rhetoric,  to  have 
a  miscarriage  when  thwarted. '^  Notably,  Anne  won  that  round;  James 
had  to  let  her  take  possession  of  her  children  in  order  to  keep  up  the 
appearance  of  happy  family  life  that  made  Englishmen  so  delighted  to 
welcome  their  new  royal  family.  It  was  also  Anne  who  decided,  after  seven 
births  and  three  or  more  miscarriages,  that  she  would  have  no  more 
children.20 

Women  might  contest  the  disposition  of  their  children  at  every  major 
crossroads  of  their  lives.  For  example,  open  war  broke  out  between  Lady 
Hatton  and  Justice  Coke  over  the  marriage  proposed  for  their  daughter  to 
Buckingham's  brother,  a  war  involving  both  armed  attack  and  repeated  ab- 
ductions of  the  girl.  Or  contention  could  concern  when  to  send  children, 
as  was  customary  in  both  aristocratic  and  middle-class  citizen  families,  to 
another  household.  English  child-giving  has  been  described  by  Patricia 
Fumerton  as  elevating  generosity  into  a  "spiritual  fact,"  with  no  sugges- 
tion that  there  could  be  parental  conflict  over  such  "gifts. "^^  Yet  even 
in  one  of  the  families  making  up  Fumerton's  kula  ring  of  exchange,  the 
Sidneys,  tension  arose  when  Robert  proposed  to  his  wife  that  she  place 
their  daughters  out:  "They  are  not  so  young  now,  but  that  they  may  well 
be  from  their  mother.  Mary  is  almost  ten,  and  Kate  almost  eight  . . .  now 
every  day  more  and  more  it  will  be  fit  for  them  to  be  out  of  their  father's 
house.  ...  1  know  these  things  are  nothing  pleasing  to  you,  but  you  must 
remember  I  have  part  in  them,  as  well  as  you,  and  therefore  must  have 
care  of  them."^^  Lady  Coke  lost,  and  the  marriage,  which  she  refused  to 
attend,  went  forward.  Barbara  Gamage  Sidney  won  a  temporary  victory: 
the  girls  were  not  yet  sent  away,  but  Gary  Waller  calls  her  influence  "rela- 


"  E.g.,  G.  P.  V.  Akrigg,  Jacobean  Pageant  (Cambridge,  MA:  Harvard  Univ.  Press, 
1962),  22. 

^°  Williams  (Anne  of  Denmark,  1 12)  states  that  "for  years  Anne  had  seen  as  little  of 
her  husband  as  possible,"  and  after  the  death  of  Sophia,  in  1606,  "she  decided  to  have 
no  more  children."  Barbara  Lewalski,  Writing  Women  in  Jacobean  England  (Cambridge, 
MA:  Harvard  Univ.  Press,  1993),  26,  more  cautiously  notes  that  "Anne's  resistance 
manifested  itself  ...  in  separatism.  . . .  TT\e  King  and  Queen  ceased  to  cohabit  in  1607, 
after  their  sixth  child,  Mary  . . .  died  of  a  violent  fever." 

^'  Patricia  Fumerton,  Cultural  Aesthetics:  Renaissance  Literature  and  the  Practice  of  Social 
Ornament  (Chicago:  Univ.  of  Chicago  Press,  1991),  42-44. 

^^  Cited  in  Lewalski,  Writing  Women,  401  n.l5. 
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tively  ineffectual,"  and  it  is  not  clear  that  she  had  much  say,  as  Mary's 
unhappy  marriage  to  Sir  Robert  Wroth  was  arranged  shortly  thereafter.^^ 
Renaissance  plays,  as  always  both  mirror  and  participant  in  the  social 
struggles  of  the  period,  allow  us  glimpses  of  parental  contests  in  which 
maternal  physical  control  of  children  becomes  the  locus  of  women's  resis- 
tance. Most  of  Shakespeare's  plays.  Rose  notes,  construct  motherhood 
"entirely  in  terms  of  early  love  and  nurture. "^'^  But  Shakespeare's  prac- 
tice is  not  uniform,  and  other  Jacobean  dramatists,  especially  Middleton 
and  Jonson,  regularly  articulate  more  aberrant  or  resistant  visions  of 
motherhood.  I  want  to  propose  that  one  of  the  most  traditionally  romantic 
of  all  dramatic  tropes,  the  substituted  child,  can  be  read  as  a  symbolic  for- 
mulation, not  merely  of  the  Freudian  family  romance,  but  of  the  fears  asso- 
ciated with  mothers'  and,  by  extension  and  displacement,  nurses'  influ- 
ence over  the  future  lives  of  the  infants  in  their  care.  Admittedly  one  diffi- 
culty is  deciding  how  much  this  familiar  trope  can  or  did  circulate  the 
specifics  of  early  modern  social  practice.  As  Kathleen  McLuskie  reminds 
us,  "the  cultural  meaning  of  'women'  on  the  Elizabethan  stage  cannot 
...  be  inferred  by  direct  recourse  to  social  or  ideological  pressure  because 
it  was  constantly  mediated  by  the  form  of  the  drama.  "^^  In  Renaissance 
comedies,  T.  G.  A.  Nelson  contends,  the  treatment  of  children  is  generic- 
ally  determined,  rather  than  a  response  to  "the  social  conditions  of  the 
period."  Barbara  Estrin  reads  the  "foundling  plot"  metaphorically,  concen- 
trating on  the  way  this  "minor  genre"  is  tied  to  the  art  and  nature  contro- 
versy,^^ and  Betty  Travitsky  finds  that  in  tragedies  "in  the  case  of  the 
neonaticide,  the  influence  of  Renaissance  life  on  the  drama  is  indirect. 


^^  Gary  Waller,  The  Sidney  Family  Romance:  Mary  Wroth,  WiUiam  Herbert,  and  the 
Early  Modem  Construction  of  Gender  (Detroit:  Wayne  State  Univ.  Press,  1993),  113. 
Josephine  Roberts  leaves  responsibility  more  ambiguous,  stating  that  "Mary's  family 
betrothed  her  to  Robert  Wroth":  "TTie  Marriage  Controversy  in  Wroth's  Urania,"  in 
Reading  Mary  Wroth:  Representing  Alternatives  in  Early  Modem  England,  ed.  Naomi  J. 
Miller  and  Gary  Waller  (Knoxville:  Univ.  of  Tennessee  Press,  1991),  122. 

^^  "Where  Are  the  Mothers?,"  313. 

^^  Kathleen  McLuskie,  Renaissance  Dramatists  (Atlantic  Highlands,  NJ:  Humanities 
Press  International,  1989),  124. 

^*  Barbara  L.  Estrin,  The  Raven  and  the  Lark:  Lost  Children  in  Literature  of  the  English 
Rermissance  (Lewisburg:  Bucknell  Univ.  Press,  1985).  Estrin  refers  both  to  the  "foundling 
plot"  (e.g.,  26)  and  the  "foundling  theme"  (e.g.,  17).  Though  she  stretches  the  metaphor 
to  include  Lear  and  Hamlet,  she  does  not  discuss  any  of  the  works  of  Middleton  and 
Jonson  taken  up  below  and  only  briefly  mentions  the  historical  reality  underlying  the 
genre. 
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. . .  this  aspect  of  Renaissance  life  [did]  not  intersect  with  art  in  plays. "^^ 
Yet  Nelson's  and  Estrin's  studies  give  scant  attention  to  any  division  by 
gender  of  attitudes  towards  children,  and,  while  Travitsky  suggests  that  in 
domestic  drama  life  and  art  may  come  closer,  she  ultimately  limits  her 
study  to  seven  tragedies  containing  portrayals  of  a  murderous  Medea  figure. 
Casting  a  broader  net  reveals  a  generalized  and  gendered  anxiety  that  cuts 
across  genres  and  periods,  but  also  demonstrates  that  the  drama  was  able 
to  confront  only  certain  causes  of  conflict,  occluding  others. 

In  his  early  work  even  Shakespeare  associates  the  substituted,  hidden, 
or  stolen  child  with  transgression  and  female  misconduct.  In  Titus  Androni' 
cus  Tamora  is  at  first  the  traditional  nurturing  mother,  frantically  pleading 
for  her  legitimate  eldest  son's  life,  but  when  she  bears  the  black  child  of 
Aaron  the  Moor  she  "wills"  it  killed  for  her  own  protection  (4.2.54).^* 
It  is  instead  Aaron,  the  father,  who  cares  more  for  the  child  than  his  own 
safety;  unlike  Tamora  he  is  so  devoted  to  his  "firstborn  son  and  heir" 
(4.2.93)  that  he  offers  to  make  a  self-sacrificing  full  confession  to  save  the 
baby.  Meanwhile  the  child  whom  Aaron  plots  to  substitute  "in  the  place 
of  mine"  is  to  be  manipulated  through  another  corrupt  female.  Although 
also  a  product  of  miscegenation,  this  child  is  outwardly,  deceptively  "fair," 
and  Aaron  assumes  its  mother  can  easily  be  bribed  to  let  it  be  "received 
for  the  emperor's  heir"  (4.2.156-61).  There,  the  play  implicitly  suggests, 
its  unfitness  for  exalted  place  will  be  secretly  encoded  in  its  racial  heritage. 
An  assumption  of  female  untrustworthiness  with  children  is  also  played  on 
by  Jack  Cade  in  Henry  VI,  Part  II,  as  he  claims  rightfril  inheritance  of  the 
crown  through  Edmund  Mortimer,  who  married  the  Duke  of  Clarence's 
daughter.  Adopting  the  familiar  literary  formula  of  the  lost  child  to  his  own 
purposes,  he  explains  that  Mortimer  had  by  her  "two  children  at  a  birth": 

The  elder  of  them,  being  put  to  nurse. 
Was  by  a  beggar-woman  stolen  away; 
And,  ignorant  of  his  birth  and  parentage, 


^'  T.  G.  A.  Nelson,  "  'Bad  Commodity'  or  'Fair  Posterity'?  The  Ambivalence  of  Issue 
in  English  Renaissance  Comedy,"  English  Uterary  Renaissance  15  (1985):  197-99;  Betty 
S.  Travitsky,  "Child  Murder  in  English  Renaissance  Life  and  Drama,"  Medieval  and  Ren- 
aissance Drama  in  England  6  (1993):  76. 

^*  The  Complete  Works  of  Shakespeare,  ed.  David  Bevington,  4th  ed.  (San  Francisco: 
HarperCollins,  1992).  All  further  citations  to  Shakespeare's  works  are  from  this  edition 
and  appear  by  act,  scene,  and  line  within  the  text. 
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Became  a  bricklayer  when  he  came  to  age. 
His  son  am  I:  deny  it  if  you  can.  (4.2.115-25) 

In  both  plays — as  later  in  Cymheline — hiding  or  substituting  a  child  is,  or 
would  be,  socially  disruptive,  interfering  with  patriarchal  bloodlines  and 
royal  succession;  in  both  cases  women,  real  or  imagined,  are  the  agents  of 
this  transgression.  Deborah  Willis  argues  that  in  the  first  tetralogy  Shake- 
speare links  the  witch  and  the  mother:  in  both  "a  malevolent,  persecutory 
power  associated  with  the  maternal  body"  is  central  to  the  ability  to 
threaten  "order"  and  "legitimate  political  authority. "^^  Tamora  and  the 
unnamed  Moor's  wife  disrupt  Roman  order  in  just  this  way;  Cade's  beggar- 
woman  is  a  carnivalesque  parody.  The  threat,  both  times,  is  associated 
with  the  concealment  of  children.^° 

Understanding  of  the  way  contradictions  in  the  maternal  role  compli- 
cated early  modern  views  of  female  agency  is  enhanced  by  enlarging  our 
vision  beyond  the  works  of  Shakespeare.  Gary  Taylor  shows  persuasively 
why  it  is  important  to  recognize  the  differences — religious,  political,  and 
social — between  Middleton  and  Shakespeare.^^  And  the  plays  of  Middle- 
ton  make  striking  use  of  the  hidden  child  motif.  They  contain  a  surprising 
number  of  mothers;  they  stress  male  rather  than  female  affection  for  chil- 
dren; and  they  repeatedly  depict  theft,  exchange,  and  concealment.  The 
hidden  children  are  of  two  kinds:  those  not  yet  born,  that  populous  mass 
of  foetuses  who  secretly  inhabit  the  wombs  of  the  young  women  and 
disguised  pages  in  many  of  his  plays,  and  those  already  born  but  secreted 
away.  After  reading  through  the  Middleton  canon,  it  is  startling  to  realize 
that,  with  the  exception  of  Helena  in  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  who  is 
after  all  eager  to  announce  her  condition,  there  are  no  secretly  pregnant 
heroines  in  Shakespeare's  plays.  (The  condition  of  Measure  for  Measurers 
Juliet  has  already  been  revealed,  and  Joan  of  Arc  in  Henry  VI,  Part  I,  is 
presumably  lying.)  Women  in  masculine  attire  may  be  tempted,  like  Viola, 
to  reveal  "how  much  I  lack  of  a  man"  (3.4.303),  but  they  need  not,  like 


^^  Deborah  Willis,  "Shakespeare  and  the  English  Witch-Hunts:  Enclosing  the  Mater- 
nal Body,"  in  Enclosure  Acts:  Sexuality,  Property,  and  Culture  in  Early  Modem  England,  ed. 
Richard  Burt  and  John  Michael  Archer  (Ithaca,  NY:  Cornell  Univ.  Press,  1994),  100. 

^°  In  another  early  play,  Titania  is  keeping  a  changeling  child  both  from  its  presuma- 
ble Indian  father  and  from  Oberon;  though  the  fairy  perspective  complicates  matters,  this 
is  another  representation  of  the  dangers  of  maternal  control. 

^'  Gary  Taylor,  "Forms  of  Opposition:  Shakespeare  and  Middleton,"  English  Literary 
Renaissance  24  (1994):  283-314. 
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the  page  in  More  Dissemblers  besides  Women,  fear  discovery  because  "those 
masculine  hose  will  shortly  prove  too  little"  (3.1.24).'^ 

That  these  usually  unmarried  mothers  express  little  affection  for  their 
unborn  and  unwanted  infants  is  hardly  surprising.  For  women  living  with- 
in the  social  norms  of  marriage,  "women's  maternal  role  offered  them  a 
more  enabling  subject  position,  because  in  relations  with  their  children, 
subjection  and  the  loss  of  one's  will  were  inappropriate."^^  But  for 
women  outside  these  norms,  their  loss  of  agency  is  compounded  by  preg- 
nancy. Furthermore,  Middleton  understands  that,  along  with  fear  of  poten- 
tially threatening  social  consequences,  the  pregnant  woman's  attitude  is 
based  on  her  loss  of  physical  autonomy  and  control.  The  child,  whose 
arrival  seems  unstoppable,  has  already  mastered  his  mother.^"*  The  urgent 
project  of  Middleton's  pregnant  heroines  is  thus  to  make  safe  arrangements 
before  they  are  betrayed  by  their  alienated  bodies.  The  notoriously  amus- 
ing scene  in  More  Dissemblers  Besides  Women  in  which  the  cross-dressed 
pregnant  page  is  told  to  "open  thy  knees"  while  dancing  and  goes  into 
labor  is,  to  modem  feminist  eyes,  both  pornographic  and  sadistic:  the  page 
cannot  resist  the  dancing  master  whose  warning,  "such  another  word, 
down  goes  your  hose,"  threatens  spoliation,  display,  and  sadistic  correction 
(5.1.190-218).  Jane  in  A  Fair  Quarrel  fears  her  "deliverance"  and  is  nota- 
bly less  enthusiastic  about  the  baby,  once  bom,  than  is  her  secret  husband, 
for  whom  the  child  is  "the  best  bliss  that  e'er  on  earth/  I  shall  enjoy" 
(5.1.368-69).  Francisca  in  The  Witch  wants  only  to  conceal  her  condition 
and  dispose  of  the  anticipated  infant.  She  agrees  to  go  to  a  farmhouse 
which  "can  make  all  whole  again"  (2.1.207),  a  farmhouse  probably  similar 
to  the  London  establishments  condemned  by  contemporary  magistrates  as 
places  "for  bringing  abed  lewd  women.  "^^  She  also  approves  her  lover's 
arrangements  for  the  child  to  be  left  on  his  tailor's  porch.  Even  when  mar- 
riage is  forced  on  the  pair  they  make  no  mention  of  redeeming  their  child. 
Given  a  dramatic  context  in  which  witches  use  "infants'  blood"  and  an 


'^  The  Works  of  Thomas  Middleton,  ed.  A.  H.  Bullen,  8  vols.  (Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin,  1885),  6:414.  All  further  citations  will  be  to  this  edition  and  will  be  found  in  the 
text  by  act,  scene,  and  line  number. 

^^  Wayne,  "Advice  for  Women,"  68. 

^  Indirectly,  of  course,  so  has  the  male  partner  or  husband.  Typical  was  the  situation 
of  Elizabeth  Gary,  "she  being  continually  after  as  long  as  she  lived  with  him  either  with 
child  or  giving  suck":  The  Lady  Falkland,  194. 

^^  Peter  C.  Hoffer  and  N.  E.  H.  Hull,  Murdering  Mothers:  Infanticide  in  Er^land  and 
New  England,  1559-1803  (New  York:  New  York  Univ.  Press,  1981),  156. 
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"unbaptized  brat"  in  their  infernal  preparations,  it  is  fair  to  read  this  play 
as  embodying  abandonment  as  "deferred,  displaced  violence"  leading 
predictably  to  rapid  death,  rather  than  eliciting  any  romanticized  "kind- 
ness of  str angers. "^*^  The  Country  Wench  of  A  Chaste  Maid  in  Cheapside, 
who  passes  off  her  unwanted  child  among  the  contents  of  a  basket  of 
meat,  is  merely  the  comic  reduction  of  her  sisters  in  other  Middleton 
plays.  Travitsky  avers  that  "Renaissance  dramatic  portrayals  scant  contem- 
porary interest  in  neonaticide,"  but  the  hidden  children  and  concealed 
pregnancies  of  Middleton's  canon  (which  Travitsky  does  not  include  in 
her  survey)  figure  forth  this  and  similar  anxieties  almost  as  powerfully  as  a 
more  direct  representation.^^ 

Middleton  is  hardly  more  idealistic  about  women's  attitude  toward  the 
children  they  keep:  once  the  child  is  born,  control  returns  from  foetus  to 
mother,  whose  goals  are  almost  invariably  economic  advantage  rather  than 
emotional  satisfaction  through  love  and  nurture.  In  A  Chaste  Maid  in 
Cheapside  it  is  Lady  Kix  rather  than  her  husband  who  first  bemoans  "the 
goodly  lands  and  livings/  That's  kept  back"  (2.1.151-52)  by  want  of  heirs, 
and  he  who  imagines  a  domestic  circle: 

I  hope  to  see  thee,  wench,  within  these  few  years. 

Circled  with  children,  pranking  up  a  girl. 

And  putting  jewels  in  their  little  ears.  (3.3.92-94) 

Mistress  Yellowhammer's  methods  of  maternal  domination  are  violent 
enough  to  bring  protests  from  her  husband  and  the  watermen.  Maudlin  is 
unambiguous  about  the  use  value  of  offspring:  only  Yellowhammer's  pro- 
posal to  compensate  for  daughter  Moll's  apparent  death  by  a  rich  marriage 
for  son  Tim  placates  his  wife,  since  "We'll  not  lose  all  at  once"  (5.2.100). 
Similarly,  Mistress  AUwit,  whose  seven  children  have  been  (with  the 


'*  Dolan,  Dangerous  Familiars,  124.  Interestingly,  Frances  Howard,  whose  actions  are 
shadowed  in  those  of  Francisca  and  several  other  of  the  women  in  the  play,  did  not  have 
a  child.  The  latest  editor  of  The  Witch,  Elizabeth  Schafer,  proposes  that  in  this  play 
women  are  "distorted  by  their  culture  into  practicing  internecine  warfare  and  immo- 
rality" (London:  A.  C.  Black,  1994),  xxiv.  Middleton's  probable  participation  in  Macbeth, 
which  borrowed  songs  from  The  Witch  and  may  contain  other  passages  revised  or  added 
by  the  younger  dramatist,  may  also  explain  the  weird  sisters'  inclusion  of  "finger  of  birth- 
strangled  babe/  Ditch-delivered  by  a  drab"  in  their  cauldron's  ingredients  (4.1.30-31). 
See,  for  a  summary  of  the  relationship  between  The  Witch  and  Macbeth,  Stanley  Wells 
and  Gary  Taylor,  William  Shakespeare:  A  Textual  Companion  (New  York:  W.  W.  Norton, 
1997),  128-29. 

"  Travitsky,  "Child  Murder,"  77. 
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inevitable  pun)  the  foundation  of  "what  not/  that's  quaint  and  costly" 
(5.1.161-62)  in  their  household,  is  the  spouse  who  invents  a  substitute 
form  of  economic  activity  when  Whorehound's  repentance  destroys  the 
previous  one.  Yet,  despite  AUwit's  knowledge  that  the  new  baby  is  not 
his,  it  is  he  who  displays  fatherly  affection  and  busses  the  child  "thrice  an 
hour";  Mrs.  AUwit  seems  quite  indifferent  to  her  children.^^ 

Neither  in  the  cases  of  abandonment,  nor  in  these  satires  of  citizen 
avarice,  are  the  parents  strongly  pitted  against  each  other.  But  when  we 
turn  to  the  tales  of  infant  exchange  and  theft  that  underlie  plots  by 
Middleton  as  well  as  Lyly,  Jonson,  Fletcher  and  even  Shakespeare,  the 
danger  of  leaving  women  (mothers  or  mother  substitutes)  in  control  of 
children  emerges  conspicuously.  Read  as  projected  fantasies  of  the  chil- 
dren, as  Gail  Paster  suggests,  these  fables  of  exchange  may  encode  the 
experience  of  the  Renaissance  nursechild.^^  But  read  through  the  eyes  of 
fathers,  these  are  tales  of  kidnapping,  expressing  a  fundamental  fear  of 
treacherous  female  power. 

The  first  appearance  of  the  usual  formula  on  the  Elizabethan  stage  may 
be  John  Lyly's  Mother  Bombie,  a  play  exceptional  in  Lyly's  oeuvre  because 
of  its  Roman  comedy  form  and  satirical  content.  And  it  would  be  a  mis- 
take to  treat  it  as  a  serious  social  commentary.  Nevertheless,  the  compli- 
cated plot,  which  turns  on  the  nurse's  substitution  of  her  own  two  foolish 
children  for  the  rightful  heirs  of  two  wealthy  landowners,  has  considerable 
social  resonance.  A  recent  editor  solemnly  objects  that  modem  readers  are 
not  amused  by  fun  at  the  expense  of  the  "retarded,"  but  mental  deficiency 
here  clearly  figures  forth  class  inadequacy .'^°  Upon  hearing  that  a  match 
is  proposed  by  the  fathers  for  "their"  children,  the  nurse,  Vicinia,  whose 
conscience  "these  eighteen  years  hath  been  frozen  with  congealed  guilti- 
ness," consults  the  wise  woman  Mother  Bombie,  who  tells  her  that  "in 
studying  to  be  ovematural/  Thou  art  like  to  be  unnatural/  And  all  about 
a  natural"  (275).  While  this  "overnatural"  mother  is  ultimately  pardoned. 


^*  Nelson  also  notes  that  AUwit  takes  satisfaction  from  the  children  and  comments 
that  "While  individual  characters  often  behave  in  a  cavalier  manner  toward  children, 
Middleton's  comedies  characteristically  show  real  concern  for  their  welfare.  Cruel  and 
careless  treatment  of  children  is  satirized."  However,  Nelson  contrasts  Allwit  only  to 
Whorehound,  who  begets  and  then  renounces  children;  he  does  not  consider  the  mother 
at  all  ("Ambivalence  of  Issue,"  219). 

^'  Gail  Paster,  The  Body  Embarrassed:  Drama  and  the  Disciplines  of  Shame  in  Early 
Modem  England  Gthaca,  NY:  Cornell  Univ.  Press,  1993),  219. 

^  The  Plays  of  John  Lyly,  ed.  Carter  A.  Daniel  (Lewisburg:  Bucknell  Univ.  Press, 
1988),  285.  Further  citations  within  the  text  are  to  this  edition. 
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and  her  "natural"  children  promised  continuing  support,  we  are  clearly 
shown  that  her  actions  threatened  incest,  the  ruin  of  established  families 
through  unworthy  heirs,  and  the  separation  of  the  properly  matched 
children  who,  having  grown  up  as  brother  and  sister,  repel  their  growing 
love  for  fear  of  sin.  The  eliding  of  sexual  and  class  transgression  is  typical 
of  these  plays — as  is  the  fathers'  absolute  failure  to  realize  the  danger  of 
putting  the  babies  in  the  hands  of  a  woman. 

Middleton  picks  up  some  of  these  elements  in  No  Wit/Help  Like  a 
Woman's,  a  play  much  concerned  with  power  issues  within  marriage.  In 
the  main  plot  the  male-disguised  heroine  Kate  Lowater,  a  phallic  female, 
actually  marries  and  faces  the  wedding  night.  The  secondary  plot  turns  on 
two  young  girls  exchanged  in  infancy  by  their  nurse.  This  nurse  was  moth- 
er to  one  of  them,  in  a  characteristic  conflation  of  categories.  Though  she 
thought  she  was  saving  her  own  child  from  "the  extremity  of  her  for- 
tunes" (5.1.444),  social  distinctions  between  the  blood  and  milk  parents 
are  temporary  and  insignificant.  However,  the  nurse/mother's  action  again 
nearly  causes  incest,  which  in  these  plays  repeatedly  symbolizes  the  conse- 
quences of  the  transgression,  displaced  from  the  mother/nurse  who  enacts 
it  onto  the  child  and  family  who  suffers  it.  Furthermore,  one  of  the  ex- 
changed girls,  Grace,  was  later  stolen  by  pirates;  her  presumed  mother. 
Lady  Twilight,  is  implicitly  responsible  for  this  additional  concealment.  As 
the  play  begins,  Grace  is  secretly  "breeding  young  bones,"  hiding  yet 
another  child  from  the  world.  Middleton  increases  our  sense  of  women's 
power  to  hide  and  reveal  children  at  will  by  extending  the  secrecy  even  to 
women  who  need  not  be  involved — for  instance.  Lady  Goldenfleece  has 
concealed  the  secret  since  both  girls  were  infants  (1.1.182-83) — and  by 
having  his  almanac  maker,  Weatherwise,  sketch  the  scenario  of  a  love 
affair  where  the  widow  "had  been  brought  a-bed  with  two  roaring  boys 
. . .  and  the  Gemini  being  infants,  I'd  have  made  away  with  them  like  a 
step-mother,  and  put  mine  own  boys  in  their  places"  (3.1.71-75,  italics 
added). 

Throughout  Middleton's  plays  women's  success  in  secretly  moving 
children  around  contrasts  markedly  with  male  failure  and  ignorance.  In  No 
Wit,  when  the  nurse's  exchange  of  the  children  is  revealed,  her  husband 
is  stupefied:  "I  never  heard  of  it"  (5.1.464).  Sir  Oliver  Twilight  desires  to 
control  not  only  his  children's  placement  but  also  his  grandchildren's:  he 
offers  his  son-in-law-to-be  "three  years  board,  well  lodged  in  mine  house" 
(1.3.19)  so  that  he  can  "have  his  children's  children  got  successively/  On 
his  forefathers'  feather-beds"  (1.1.136-37).  This  attempt  at  paternal 
dominion  over  future  generations  is  characteristically  stymied. 
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In  An)/ thing  for  a  Quiet  Ufe  maternal  kidnapping  is  transformed  into 
alienation,  but  the  result — the  removal  of  children  from  their  fathers — is 
the  same.  The  second  Lady  Cressingham  appears  determined  to  exile  her 
husband's  children,  behaving  just  as  No  Wit's  Weatherwise  had  predicted 
of  a  stepmother  and  fulfilling  the  sorry  knowledge  that  "  'tis  the  first  prin- 
ciple  in  a  mother-in-law's  chop-logic  to  divide  the  family"  (1.1.109-10). 
Lady  Cressingham's  actions  apparently  invert  other  gender  norms,  as  she 
reduces  her  husband  to  a  kind  of  comic  Lear:  "I  am  become  my  wife's 
pensioner;  am  confined  to  a  hundred  mark  a-year,  t'  one  suit,  and  one 
man  to  attend  me."  But  whereas  in  King  Lear  deprivation  is  caused  by  the 
children,  here  deprivation  of  the  children — "my  two  poor  children  must  be 
put  forth  to  'prentice!" — is  part  of  the  father's  suffering  (5.1.150-57).  Mid- 
dleton  compounds  his  attack  on  female  failure  to  nurture  by  having  the 
wife  of  the  mercer  with  whom  Cressingham's  children  are  placed,  con- 
vinced that  these  strangers  must  be  her  own  husband's  bastards,  "grutche 
[theml  their  victuals"  (4.1.130-31).  She  is  so  hostile  to  children  that  she 
banishes  that  other  sort  of  youthful  domestic  dependent,  the  apprentice. 
The  happy  ending,  whereby  children  and  apprentice  are  welcomed  back  to 
their  respective  homes  and  symbolically  re-garbed  as  family  members,  does 
not  erase  memories  of  the  women's  previous  attitudes,  which  again 
contrast  notably  with  the  overwhelming  affection  expressed  by  the  play's 
gamut  of  fathers. 

Jonson's  seldom-read  late  comedies  similarly  convey  fear  of  maternal 
control  through  plots  of  kidnapping  and  child  exchange.  The  New  Inn 
(1629)  is  so  complex  that  even  its  original  audience  couldn't  follow  it,  but 
its  very  awkwardness  reveals  the  animus  behind  the  construction  of  wom- 
en. Laetitia,  reportedly  stolen  by  a  beggar  woman,  was  in  fact  carried  off 
by  her  mother,  a  woman  who  "lost  her  selfe"  in  melancholy  because  she 
brought  her  husband  "none  but  girles.'"^'  Here  women,  mothers,  and 
kidnappers  all  merge  into  one  danger,  intensified  by  the  gender-biased 
reproach  for  inadequate  fertility.  The  play's  absurd  conclusion,  in  which 
the  half-blind  Irish  charwoman  who  tends  Frank  (Laetitia  in  disguise)  turns 
out  to  be  Lady  Frampul,  is  a  fantasy  projection  demonstrating  that,  despite 
depression  and  reproductive  inadequacy,  a  mother  may  manage  to  keep 
her  child  in  her  own  power.^^ 


*'  Ben  Jonson,  ed.  C.  H.  Herford  and  Percy  and  Evelyn  Simpson,  1 1  vols.  (Oxford: 
Clarendon  Press,  1925-1952),  6:417  (1.5.69-71).  All  ftirther  citations  will  be  to  this 
edition  and  will  be  found  in  the  text  by  act,  scene,  and  line  number. 

*^  Jonson's  concern  for  the  proper  upbringing  of  children  also  emerges  in  the  first 
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In  The  Magnetic  Lady  (1632)  mothers'  wicked  concealments  multiply, 
this  time  with  a  darker  tone:  as  in  No  Wit/Help  Like  A  Woman's  two  girls 
were  exchanged  as  infants  by  their  nurse,  the  mother  of  the  poorer  of 
them,  "for  sordid  gaine"  (5.9.7);  again  one  of  the  girls  is  now  secretly 
pregnant.  When  she  falls  into  labor,  the  midwife's  seemingly  magical 
caudle  gets  the  new  mother  on  her  feet  so  quickly  that  the  entire  event 
can  be  denied:  pregnancy,  delivery,  and  infant  all  disappear.  David  Riggs's 
summary,  that  the  innocent  babe  must  be  saved  "from  the  clutches  of  a 
predatory  grandmother,  an  irresponsible  nurse,  and  a  murderous  midwife," 
nicely  epitomizes  the  many  reasons  to  fear  female  control  of  children.'^^ 

Other  Jacobean  dramatists  also  use  variations  on  kidnapping  to  demon- 
strate the  threat  of  leaving  women  with  children.  Many  years  before  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher's  A  King  and  No  King  begins,  the  Queen  has  substituted 
a  child;  the  result  is  four  acts  of,  as  usual,  approaches  to  incest,  and  less 
usually,  attempts  at  apparent  filicide.  In  Fletcher  and  Rowley's  The  Maid 
in  the  Mill  a  child  is  hidden  for  fourteen  years  from  its  father  by  a  woman 
who  can  "guess  the  owner  for  a  need"  and  admits  finally  that  "1  have 
kept  back  your  joy/  And  made  it  mine.'"^'*  The  Spanish  Gypsy  (previously 
thought  to  be  by  Middleton  but  now  usually  attributed  to  Ford)  concludes 
with  the  revelation  that  Fernando's  sister,  to  whom  he  committed  his  in- 
fant daughter  upon  his  wife's  death,  hid  her  for  many  years,  leaving  the 
unhappy  father  to  suppose  her  drowned  (5.3.15-29). 

This  survey  suggests  that  the  commercial  drama,  written  by  men  and 
in  these  plays  employing  a  trope  with  elements  predetermined  by  tradition 
and  genre,  had  difficulty  conveying  the  full  complexity  of  motives  that  led 
women  to  fight  for  control  of  their  children.  Greed,  jealousy,  or — rarely — 
political  conflict  may  be  suggested,  but  the  plays  tend  to  reduce  causation 
to  the  romantic  or  psychological.  Religion,  one  arena  where  a  woman's 
responsibility  was  socially  condoned,  appears  infrequently.  Again  it  is  Mid- 
dleton who  briefly,  if  ironically,  signals  that  maternal  behavior  might  be 


scene,  when  the  Host  refuses  Lovei's  request  to  give  him  "Frank"  as  a  page  and  the  two 
men  debate  the  "noblest  way  of  breeding  up  our  youth"  (1.1.43-44). 

*^  David  Riggs,  Ben  jonson:  A  Life  (Cambridge,  MA:  Harvard  Univ.  Press,  1989), 
333.  McLuskie  {Renaissance  Dramatists,  189)  comments  that  "The  old  women's  device  is 
presented  as  a  cruel  treachery,  tainted  with  the  physicality  of  childbirth  and  other  arcane 
female  rites.  . .  .  The  autonomy  of  women,  their  control  over  fertility  and  childbirth,  is 
. .  .  reduced  to  'smock  secrets',  a  means  of  deceiving  the  men  and  trammelling  the 
rightful  passage  of  money  and  inheritance  from  one  generation  to  the  next." 

^  The  Works  of  Francis  Beaumont  and  John  Fletcher,  ed.  A.  R.  Waller,  10  vols.  (Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge  Univ.  Press,  1909),  7:32,  75. 
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tied  to  religious  belief.  In  Chaste  Maid  female  gossips  return  a  new  baby  to 
its  mother  with  the  assurance  that  it  is  "well  kursen'd,  i'  the  right  way,/ 
Without  idolatry  or  superstition,/  After  the  pure  manner  of  Amsterdam" 
(3.2.3-5).  These  Puritan  women  are  roundly  satirized  for  greed  and  foolish- 
ness, and  the  mother.  Mistress  Allwit,  is  called  a  "loathsome  strumpet" 
(5.1.35);  nevertheless  it  is  only  women  who  are  shown  as  concerned  about 
the  infant's  religious  well-being  and  identification.  The  cuckolded  Allwit 
takes  no  interest  in  the  children's  religious  affiliation,  and  the  real  father, 
Whorehound,  makes  a  mockery  of  the  religious  ceremony  by  acting  as  god- 
parent himself.  Anything  for  a  Quiet  Life  gestures  towards  more  complex 
links  between  women's  treatment  of  children  and  their  religious  ideology. 
George,  the  apprentice,  is  sure  that  Mistress  Water-Camlet,  who  has  all 
kinds  of  methods  for  "pinching  of  our  bellies,"  is  not  a  Puritan  since  "she 
denies  her  husband  the  supremacy"  (5.1.74;  91-92),  and  the  displaced 
George  Cressingham  alleges  that  his  new  stepmother's  failure  of  female 
nurture  is  based  on  religious  resistance:  "envy  and  pride  flow  in  her 
painted  breasts,  she  gives  no  other  suck.  . . .  she  bears  such  sway,  she  will 
not  suffer  his  religion  to  be  his  own,  but  what  she  please  to  turn  it  to" 
(5.1.264-68). 

In  his  last  romances  Shakespeare  returns  to  the  trope  of  lost  and 
concealed  children  seen  briefly  in  Titus  Andronicus  but  is  more  ambiguous 
than  in  his  earlier  work,  or  than  Middleton,  about  gendering  blame.  In 
Pericles  it  at  first  appears  that  the  wicked  substitute  mother,  given  Marina 
as  the  "infant  of  your  care"  (3.3.16),  is  alone  responsible  for  the  princess's 
attempted  murder  and  long  absence  from  her  grieving  father.  Attacked  for 
her  action  by  her  husband  Cleon,  Dionyza  articulates  the  fear  that 
pervades  many  of  these  plays:  "Nurses  are  not  the  Fates;/  To  foster  is  not 
ever  to  preserve"  (4.3.14-15).  Indeed,  Dionyza  is  motivated  by  a  desire 
similar  to  that  which  drives  the  social-climbing  nurses  who  undertake 
child  substitutions  elsewhere  in  this  dramatic  corpus,  and  Cleon  condemns 
her  as  if  he  were  the  father  from  whom  the  child  has  been  taken.  Yet  later 
on  Marina  recounts  that  "cruel  Cleon,  with  his  wicked  wife/  Did  seek  to 
murder  me"  (5.1.176-77),  and  Gower,  too,  conflates  "wicked  Cleon  and 
his  wife"  (5.3.97).  An  even  more  complex  shift  of  responsibility  occurs  in 
The  Winter's  Tale,  which  Frances  Dolan  has  shown  is  constructed  to  "ob- 
scure the  father's  agency  in  disposing  of  his  children.  "^^ 

Only  in  CymbeUne,  the  most  famous  play  of  kidnapped  children,  does 


*'  Dolan,  Dangerous  Familiars,  159,  168. 
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Shakespeare  introduce  not  merely  lost  but  substitute  children;  indeed,  the 
play  is  rife  with  hidden  offspring  and  temporary  substitutions.  The  two 
princes  stolen  by  their  nurse  and  secreted  away  in  Wales  are  merely  the 
most  obvious.  Though  she  is  not  responsible  for  the  first  loss,  the  step- 
mother queen's  efforts  "to  work/  Her  son  into  th'  adoption  of  the  crown" 
(5.5.55-56)  are  a  triple  elaboration  of  the  substitute  baby  trope:  she  tries 
openly  to  substitute  Cloten  for  Imogen  as  heir  to  the  throne  and  for 
Posthumus  as  Imogen's  husband;  implicitly,  she  is  attempting  to  have  her 
son  replace  Guiderius,  the  rightful  heir.  Her  actions  lead  to  Imogen's 
multiple  concealment,  as  a  boy,  as  dead,  as  a  member  of  the  wrong  army. 
She  alienates  Posthumus  from  his  substitute  father,  Cymbeline,  and  Cym- 
beline  from  Caesar,  under  whom  he  spent  his  youth. 

Yet  once  again  responsibility  lies  not  only  with  women.  Belarius  tells 
Cymbeline  that  Euriphile,  the  nurse,  "stole"  the  little  princes,  but  imme- 
diately adds  that  he  "moved  her  to't"  (5.5.345-46);  in  an  earlier  soliloquy 
he  admits  that  "I  stole  these  babes"  (3.3.101).  Either  way,  of  course,  the 
nurse  is  guilty,  since  the  children  were  under  her  care  and  she  at  the  very 
least  permitted  the  theft  for  gain  of  her  own,  marriage  with  Belarius.  More 
surprisingly,  religious  motivation  may  underlie  the  action.  If,  as  Donna 
Hamilton  suggests,  Shakespeare  constructs  Belarius  as  a  marginalized,  recu- 
sant Catholic,  then  Euriphile's  actions  are  a  remarkable  foreshadowing  of 
Elizabeth  Cary's,  and  the  kidnapping  could  be  construed  as  having  an 
ideological  motive. '^^  In  any  case,  given  the  series  of  parallels  between 
the  actions  of  Euriphile  and  those  of  the  wicked  queen,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  Cymbeline  is  content  only  when  he  can  envision  himself  as  "mother 
to  the  birth  of  three"  (5.5.373),  obliterating  both  of  his  previous  wives,  as 
well  as  the  untrustworthy  nurse. '^^ 

Male  fears  of  women's  control  of  children  in  the  early  modem  period 
are  most  familiarly  embodied  in  the  pamphlets,  plays,  and  ballads  about 
murderous  mothers.  In  a  work  like  A  Pitiless  Mother  (1616),  a  woman's  de- 
sire for  "much  conference  in  religion"  and  "care  of  her  soul's  happiness" 
lead  her  to  become  a  "Tigerous  Mother."  Margaret  Vincent  makes  carefril 
arrangements  to  be  alone  with  her  children  so  that  she  can  kill  them  in  an 


^*  Donna  B.  Hamilton,  Shakespeare  and  the  Politics  of  Protestant  England  (Lexington: 
Univ.  Press  of  Kentucky,  1992),  157. 

^^  See  Adelman,  Suffocating  Mothers,  201-4  on  the  parthenogenesis  fantasy  at  the 
core  of  Cymbeline;  she  also  sees  the  play  as  infused  "with  the  deep  anxiety  of  the  mother- 
infant  bond"  (202). 
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act  "more  unnatural  than  Pagan,  Cannibal,  Savage,  Beast,  or  Fowl.'"*® 
Yet  even  in  this  extreme  case,  Dolan  shows,  the  dangerous  mother  can 
and  should  be  read  simultaneously  as  murderer  and  victim.'*^  Plays  about 
kidnapping  and  concealment,  perhaps  because  they  are  less  lurid  than 
those  about  murder  and  are  almost  always  generically  contained  by  the 
anticipated  happy  ending,  more  fully  show  the  complexity  of  women's 
relations  to  the  children  they  bore.  They  also  suggest  the  intricate  ways  in 
which  mothers  navigated  between  injunctions  to  love,  nourish,  and  serve 
as  spiritual  guide,  and  the  social  and  economic  conditions  of  their  lives. 


**  The  pamphlet  is  reprinted  in  Half  Humankind:  Contexts  and  Texts  of  the  Controversy 
about  Women  in  England,  1540-1640,  ed.  Katherine  Usher  Henderson  and  Barbara  F. 
McManus  (Champaign:  Univ.  of  Illinois  Press,  1985),  360-67. 

*'  Dolan,  Dangerous  Familiars,  145-50.  See  her  full  chapter  for  discussion  of  many  of 
these  texts. 
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Finding  a  Poetic  Voice  of  Her  Own: 
Lady  Mary  Wroth's  Urania 
and  Pamphilia  to  Amphilanth'us^ 


LADY  MARY  WROTH,  PHILIP  SIDNEY'S  NIECE  and  the  daughter  of  Robert 
Sidney  and  Barbara  Gamage,  wrote  a  sonnet  sequence,  a  collection  of  son- 
nets and  songs  entitled  Pamphilia  to  Amphilanthus,^  in  which  she  com' 
plained  of  unrequited  love.  Given  the  historical  record  of  that  century 
that  demanded  women  repress  their  sexuality,  how  could  Wroth  write  on 
this  taboo  subject?  The  pamphlet  wars^  may  have  sparked  the  anger  of 
many  educated  women  and  thus  motivated  them  to  take  up  the  pen  in 
defence  of  their  maligned  sex.  However,  even  ardent  Renaissance  feminist 
writers  responding  to  misogynistic  attacks  masked  their  true  identities  with 
pen  names  like  Jane  Anger,  Esther  Sowemam,  and  the  memorable  Mary 


'  TTiis  paper  grew  out  of  the  work  initiated  while  attending  the  1994  NEH  Institute 
on  Sappho  and  Lady  Mary  Wroth,  sponsored  by  the  University  of  Maryland  in  College 
Park,  Maryland.  I  want  to  thank  Judy  Hallett  for  her  support  and  encouragement  while 
I  worked  on  this  paper,  and  I  wish  to  thank  Jane  Donawerth  for  her  tireless  critical  read- 
ings of  this  paper  while  in  progress. 

^  The  Poems  of  Lady  Mary  Wroth,  ed.  Josephine  A.  Roberts  (Baton  Rouge:  Louisiana 
State  Univ.  Press,  1983).  All  additional  references  to  Wroth's  sonnet  sequence  indicate 
this  edition.  I  am  grateful  to  Roberts  for  her  time  and  careful  reading  of  this  paper  while 
in  progress. 

^  Katherine  Usher  Henderson  and  Barbara  F.  McManus,  eds.,  Haif  Humankind:  Con' 
texts  and  Texts  of  the  Controversy  about  Women  in  Englarui,  1540-1640  (Urbana:  Univ.  of 
Illinois  Press,  1985),  47. 
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Tattlewell  and  Joan  Hit'him-home.'^  Gary  F.  Waller  explains  in  Silent  But 
for  the  Word: 

What  stands  out  with  all  the  women  poets  of  the  period  . . .  are 
the  structures  of  power  within  the  language  these  women  use  and 
that  create  them  as  subjects,  denying  them  any  owned  discourse.  A 
very  condition  of  their  ability  to  write  is  their  acceptance  of  con- 
straints which  deny  them  authentic  speech.  Repression,  as  such,  is 
not  located  in  social  systems,  but  very  specifically  in  language, 
which  provided  the  women  poets  only  gaps,  silences,  and  the  role 
of  the  other,  within  male  discourse.^ 

Renaissance  society  expected  women  to  be  silent  and  obedient,  and  this 
demand  became  the  weapon  used  to  control  the  female  will. 

Mary  Wroth,  however,  followed  the  Sidney  family  tradition  and  wrote, 
but  she  too  kept  the  expectations  of  her  male-dominated  audience  in  mind 
and,  either  consciously  or  unconsciously,  softened  the  potential  sting  of  her 
words  by  dramatically  altering  the  traditional  voice  of  the  poet  to  prove  her 
chastity  and  obedience  as  a  Renaissance  woman.  Ironically,  Wroth's  poetic 
voice  emerges  out  of  this  softening  and  "empowers"  her  characters.  Naomi 
J.  Miller  states,  "Writing  out  of  a  tenuous  and  largely  disregarded  'sub- 
culture' of  women's  voices  in  her  own  Renaissance  society.  Wroth  never- 
theless elevates  the  authority  of  feminine  discourse  in  her  narrative."^ 
The  act  of  silencing  gives  the  writer.  Lady  Mary  Wroth,  her  power  to  speak. 

Like  her  uncle.  Wroth  referred  to  writing  repeatedly  within  the  sonnet 
sequence.  Unfortunately,  we  have  no  direct  record  of  Wroth's  theory  for 
composing,  such  as  we  have  for  her  uncle  in  Sidney's  Defence.  However, 
we  can  examine  comments  Wroth  made  about  writing  if  we  look  at  state- 
ments Pamphilia  made  on  her  own  versifying  and  those  observations  made 
by  other  females  in  the  Urania,^  and  if  we  evaluate  the  poems  they  com- 
posed and  the  situations  involved  when  they  made  these  remarks. 


*  Henderson  and  McManus,  Half  Humankind,  172,  217,  305. 

^  Gary  F.  Waller,  "Struggling  into  Discourse:  The  Emergence  of  Renaissance  Wom- 
en's Writing,"  in  Silent  But  For  the  Word  (Kent,  OH:  Kent  State  Univ.  Press,  1985),  246. 

*  Naomi  J.  Miller,  "Engendering  Discourse:  Women's  Voices  in  Wroth's  Urania  and 
Shakespeare's  Plays,"  in  Reading  Mary  Wroth:  Representing  Alternatives  in  Early  Modem 
England,  ed.  Naomi  J.  Miller  and  Gary  Waller  (Knoxville:  Univ.  of  Tennessee  Press, 
1991),  154-55. 

^  Lady  Mary  Wroth,  The  First  Part  of  The  Countess  of  Montgomery's  Urania,  ed.  Jo- 
sephine A.  Roberts  (Binghamton,  NY:  Medieval  &.  Renaissance  Texts  &.  Studies,  1995). 
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Like  Sidney's  first  sonnet  in  Astrophil  and  Stella,  Wroth's  first  song 
(P7)®  introduces  the  reader  to  a  series  of  poems  which  contain  references 
to  composing  verse.  Along  with  Isabella  Whitney's  letter  to  her  sister, 
"To  Misteris  A.B.",  and  Mary  Sidney's  translation  of  Psalm  131,  Wroth's 
poetry  also  marks  one  of  the  early  occasions  in  English  literature  that  a 
female  voice  speaks  out  about  versifying.  Eighteen  poems  taken  from  both 
the  Urania  and  the  sonnet  sequence  Pamphilia  to  Amphilanthus  suggest  the 
female  writer's  concerns  for  versifying.^  Once  we  look  closely  at  the  rhe- 
torical, metaphorical,  and  symbolic  elements  present  in  Wroth's  poems, 
we  can  begin  the  identification  of  the  role  that  gender  plays  in  the  devel- 
opment  of  poetic  voice  for  Lady  Mary  Wroth. 

Examples  of  situations  in  which  Pamphilia  composes  poetry  occur  most 
frequently  in  Book  1  of  the  Urania.  When  Pamphilia  could  not  sleep,  she 
"took  pen  and  paper,  and  being  excellent  in  writing,  writ  thes  verses  fol- 
lowing"  (I,  i,  p.  51).  The  poem  that  Pamphilia  writes  at  this  point  in  the 
romance,  "Heart  Drops  Distilling  Like  a  New  Cut  Vine"  (U3)  caused  by 
her  inability  to  sleep,  explains  how  her  eyes  "first  in  sorrow  did  begin  the 
act"  (I-  7).  Here  the  "act"  in  line  seven  refers  not  only  to  sleeplessness  but 
also  to  loving  and,  by  extension,  to  writing. 

Like  her  uncle  who  utilized  the  concept  of  "visual  epistemology,"'° 
Wroth  employed  an  age-old  association  that  thinking  results  when  an  indi- 
vidual "sees"  a  visual  picture  in  the  mind;  Wroth  may  have  also  adapted 
the  seeing-thinking  concept  by  integrating  writing  into  the  formula  that 
equated  thinking  with  seeing.  Visual  imagery  leads  one  to  think,  and 
thinking  then  may  lead  the  poet  to  write.  The  sight  of  Stella  stimulates 
Astrophil  to  think  of  her  and  write  sonnets  to  her,  hoping  she  will  read 
his  passionate  verse  and  ultimately  accept  his  love.  Pamphilia  also  sees  her 
beloved  and  thinks  about  her  love  which  "beginlsl  the  act."  Renaissance 
philosophers  turned  their  visual  epistemology  from  viewing  the  divine  to 


^  See  Roberts,  Poerm,  88-89.  See  also  the  text  by  Ann  Rosalind  Jones,  The  Currency 
of  Eros:  Women's  Love  Lyric  in  Europe,  1540-1620  (Bloomington:  Indiana  Univ.  Press, 
1990),  143,  where  Jones  states,  "...  this  shepherdess  constmcts  a  scene  of  writing 
through  which  she  blames  the  faithless  man  and  praises  herself." 

'  See  poems  from  Roberts,  Poems,  P9/8,  P35/Song  5,  P45/39,  P76,  P77/Corona  1, 
P83/Corona  7,  P89/Corona  13,  PlOl/7,  P103/9,  U3,  U5,  U6,  U7,  U13,  U21,  U32,  U34, 
and  U35.  Roberts  notes  the  double  titling  of  several  of  these  poems.  The  "P"  initial 
refers  to  the  poems  taken  from  the  sonnet  sequence  and  the  "U"  initial  refers  to  those 
poems  taken  from  the  Urania. 

'°  Forrest  G.  Robinson,  The  Shape  of  Things  Knoum:  Sidney's  Apology  in  Its  P/iilo- 
sophical  Tradition  (Cambridge,  MA:  Harvard  Univ.  Press,  1972),  98-99. 
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perceiving  the  divine  in  nature  or  in  the  human  soul.  For  Astrophil  and 
Pamphiha,  the  beloved  symbolizes  the  perception  of  the  divine  in  nature. 

One  of  the  most  significant  acts  of  writing  which  Pamphiha  completes 
in  Book  1  takes  place  when  Pamphiha  carves  a  poem,  "Beare  Part  With 
Me  Most  Straight  and  Pleasant  Tree"  (U5),  into  the  bark  of  an  ash  tree 
"causing  that  sapp  to  accompany  her  teares  for  love"  (I,  i,  p.  75).  Interest- 
ingly, throughout  the  Urania,  Pamphilia  seems  reluctant  to  write  her 
poetry  on  paper  so  that  others  can  read  it,  probably  an  anticipated  reac- 
tion to  her  work  by  unsympathetic  seventeenth-century  readers.'^  Rath- 
er, she  prefers  to  record  her  poetry  in  more  untraditional  ways.  Wounding 
the  tree  with  her  writing  recreates  the  pain  she  experiences  when  she  first 
recognizes  the  love  she  bears  for  Amphilanthus.  The  sap  which  pours  out 
of  the  carved  tree  "weepingly  bewray [s]  thy  pain,/  My  heart-blood  drops 
with  stormes  it  doth  sustain"  (11.  9-10). 

Both  poems— "Heart  Drops"  (U3)  and  "Beare  Part"  (U5)— present 
striking  examples  of  Wroth's  developing  poetic  voice,  which  enables  her 
to  synthesize  her  conflicting  roles  as  a  seventeenth-century  woman  and  as 
a  writer.  Each  poem  utilizes  nature  imagery  (trees,  twining  vines,  buds,  sap, 
and  storms)  to  convey  her  message,  that  although  she  fears  offending 
others  with  her  "sencelesse"  love  complaints,  her  painful  soul  requires  pity 
even  if  it  comes  only  from  inanimate  objects  like  the  rock  and  wounded 
ash  tree.  Wroth's  reference  to  "drops"  in  both  poems  suggests  to  the  mod- 
ern reader  that  the  poems  themselves  serve  as  a  visual  image  of  the  female 
persona's  emotion.  Each  poem  represents  one  of  Pamphilia's  "heart  drops" 
(U3,  1.  1)  or  "heart-blood  drops"  (U5,  1.  10)  or  "young  hopes  in  bud"  (U3, 
1.  11),  intimating  either  the  release  of  sorrowful  tears  or  optimistic  joy 
when  reflecting  on  her  feelings  of  jealousy.  Only  by  communing  with 
nature  can  the  lady  protect  her  chastity  and  find  an  empathetic  ear  for  her 
anguished  words. 

Unlike  Sidney,  who  freely  wrote  about  sexual  seduction  and  infidelity 
for  a  sixteenth-century  audience  ready  to  laugh  off  any  indiscreet  implica- 


"  See  Peter  Stallybrass,  "Patriarchal  Territories,"  in  Reumting  the  Renaissance,  ed. 
Margaret  Ferguson,  Maureen  Quilligan,  and  Nancy  Vickers  (Chicago:  Univ.  of  Chicago 
Press,  1986),  126,  where  Stallybrass  explains,  "A  man  who  was  accused  of  slandering  a 
woman  by  calling  her  a  'whore'  might  defend  himself  by  claiming  that  he  meant  'whore 
of  her  tongue'  not  'whore  of  her  body.'  "  See  also  Ferguson  (100)  where  she  adds,  "One 
can  grasp  easily  enough  the  economic  and  psychological  rationales  for  construing  a 
woman's  closed  mouth  as  a  sign  for  that  vaginal  closure  which  secured  her  as  a  man's 
property." 
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tions,  fear  of  scx:ial  chastisement  as  a  woman  forced  Wroth  to  disguise  any 
negative  observations  she  might  make  about  males  and  females  and  their 
roles  in  seventeenth-century  society.'^  In  fact,  Wroth  concluded  both 
poems  with  half-apologies,  another  characteristic  of  the  early  female  poetic 
voice.  Apologetically,  Pamphilia  comments,  "T'avoid  offence  my  heart 
still  chose"  (U3,  1.  17)  and  "Love  sencelesse,  neither  good  nor  mercy 
knowes"  (U5,  1.  11). 

Pamphilia  openly  speaks  about  the  merit  of  her  verse  in  Book  1  of 
Urania  when  she  converses  with  Meriana,  Queen  of  Macedon,  who  asks  to 
hear  some  of  Pamphilia's  poetry.  Pamphilia  explains  that  she  feels  uncom- 
fortable sharing  her  work  with  another  person  because  her  verses  "so  sad 
they  are,  as  only  fit  me  to  heare  and  keepe.  I  seldome  make  any  but  Son- 
nets, and  they  are  not  so  sweet  in  rehearsing  as  others  that  come  more 
roundly  off"  (I,  iii,  p.  392).  Poem  U32  follows  Pamphilia's  remarks  to 
Queen  Meriana  and  recounts  the  female  persona's  "unquiet  grief."  Despair 
motivates  her  to  use  "the  skilfulst  art"  to  write  this  poem  about  "ruinfed] 
hope."  What  remains  of  the  Queen's  hope  that  her  beloved  may  return 
her  affections  is  symbolized  by  "hopes  smalest  nest"  (U32,  I.  3)  and  a 
"grafted  ...  bud  of  sorrow"  (U32,  I.  11).  Once  again,  images  from 
nature — the  building  of  the  bird  nest  and  the  emerging  flower  bud — recre- 
ate the  seemingly  insignificant  daily  activities  of  women  unseen  by  most 
eyes  but  essential  in  the  continuing  cycle  of  life. 

Wroth's  figurative  language  reminds  the  modem  reader  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  nest  building  and  the  emerging  bud.  In  order  actually  to 
witness  the  bird  constructing  the  nest  or  register  the  movement  in  the 
growing  bud,  the  onlooker  must  watch  these  tedious  activities  carefully, 
measuring  small  differences.  Bystanders  do  not  spend  time  watching  the 
slowly  emerging  nest-building  or  bud-development,  just  as  seventeenth- 
century  readers,  made  up  almost  entirely  of  men,  would  not  take  the  time 
to  notice  women  working  or  women  writing.  After  her  lifetime,  Wroth's 
poems  were  unread  and  her  writing  process  remained  unnoticed  for  more 
than  two  hundred  years.  Poetry  composed  by  a  female  in  the  male-domi- 


'^  See  Ferguson,  Quilligan,  and  Vickers,  Rewriting  the  Renaissance,  102-3  where  the 
author  explains,  "...  women  writers  defensively  anticipated  being  criticized  for  writing 
and  warded  off  such  criticism  by  disclaiming  an  intent  to  publish.  . . .  The  first  and  ap- 
parently more  conservative  reaction,  most  common  among  highly  religious  women  writers 
of  the  upper  classes,  involves  an  anxious  effort  to  justify  female  self-expression,  a  certain 
disobedience  to  (secular)  male  authority,  without  challenging  the  supreme  value  of  female 
chastity." 
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nated  Renaissance  society  was  often  unappreciated  in  the  same  way  that 
we  all  overlook  budding  flora  and  nest  building. 

Following  the  exchange  with  Queen  Meriana,  Pamphilia  sits  alone 
awaiting  Silviana,  a  wood  nymph  who  has  dedicated  her  life  to  the  service 
of  Diana.  While  anticipating  the  arrival  of  Silviana,  Pamphilia  reads  a 
sonnet,  "Losse  My  Molester  at  Last  Patient  Be,"  about  loss  of  happiness 
due  to  "perjurd  love"  (U33).  The  poem  ends  with  this  question:  "Lucifer 
downe  cast,  his  losse  doth  grieve,/  My  Paradice  of  joy  gone,  doe  I  love?" 
(11.  13-14).  Within  the  prose  narrative,  Pamphilia  likens  herself  to  Lucifer, 
the  fallen  angel  cast  out  of  Heaven,  and  then  answers  this  question.  "Yes 
I  doe  live,  cry'd  she,  but  to  what  end?  only  to  mourne,  lament,  and  moane 
a  state  all  pitty  wants"  (I,  iii,  p.  409).  With  this  line  Pamphilia  strikes  the 
melancholy  tone  present  in  all  of  her  poetry,  which  marks  another  distinct 
quality  of  this  feminine  poetic  voice. 

Wroth  made  additional  comments  about  writing  in  the  first  Song  (P7) 
in  her  sonnet  sequence.  Much  like  Sidney's  first  sonnet,  this  song  contains 
several  lines  which  mention  writing  and  which  repeat  Sidney's  reference 
in  Sonnet  #45  to  a  "tale."  Wroth  wrote: 

The  barck  my  booke  shall  bee 

Wher  daily  I  will  wright 

This  tale  of  haples  mee 

True  slave  to  fortunes  spight; 

The  roote  shall  bee  my  bed 

Wher  nightly  I  will  lye, 

Wayling  inconstancy 

Since  all  true  love  is  dead.  (11.33-40) 

Here  Wroth,  like  Sidney,  outlined  for  the  reader  one  of  her  purposes 
for  writing  the  sequence.  Daily  entries  in  her  "booke"  will  create  a  "tale" 
reminiscent  of  Sidney's  desire  to  "show"  his  love  for  Stella  in  his  verse. 
However,  the  contrasting  poetic  voices  of  Sidney  and  Wroth  provide  even 
more  intriguing  material  for  discussion.  Lady  Mary  Wroth  did  not  establish 
herself  as  a  poetic  critic.  Nor  does  she  utilize  an  ironic  tone  like  Sidney's. 
Instead,  Wroth  assumed  a  serious  meditative  stance  throughout  the  sequence. 
LJnlike  Astrophil  with  his  careftilly  honed  poetic  technique,  Pamphilia  ex- 
hibits little  concern  for  invention,  and  she  never  feigns  a  foolish  poet  guise. 

Although  the  female  poetic  persona  expresses  a  sincerely  sad  and 
isolated  tone  in  her  first  song  (P7),  the  poetry  does  not  contain  the  same 
immediacy  or  intensity  as  Sidney's.  Far  different  cultural  expectations 
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existed  for  a  seventeenth-century  lady  writing  poetry,  which  may  in  part 
explain  the  different  rhetorical  devices  and  tone  she  utilized.  And  line 
four  in  "The  barck  my  booke  shall  bee"  stanza  suggests  an  even  more 
important  distinction  between  the  poetic  voices  of  Sidney  and  Wroth. 
"Fortunes  spight"  for  a  female  writing  about  the  barbs  and  pricks  of  love 
connotes  a  far  more  complex  meaning  than  Sidney's  references  to  "for- 
tune's race,"  which  merely  takes  Astrophil  from  Stella's  sight  (AS  60,  I. 
5).  "Fortune's  spight"  for  Wroth  meant  an  isolated  existence  away  from 
the  Queen's  court  without  financial  support  for  her  children.  However,  for 
Sidney,  writing  verse  filled  his  hours  at  Penshurst  and  Wilton  awaiting  the 
Queen's  call  to  serve  as  her  military  ambassador,  and  his  playful  poetic 
exercise  did  not  bring  him  slander,  economic  difficulty,  or  social  banish- 
ment even  with  his  bawdy  and  sexually  explicit  writing  style.  Only  when 
Sidney  wrote  the  pamphlet  against  the  Queen's  marriage  did  he  earn  exile 
from  the  English  court. 

Wroth's  reference  to  "fortunes  spight"  relates  the  story  of  an  unhappy 
woman,  the  victim  of  her  beloved's  infidelity,  and  Wroth's  "tale"  de- 
scribes a  sorrowfijl  female  who  isolates  herself  in  her  room,  a  victim  of 
"fortunes  spight,"  and  her  verse  constitutes  a  "wayling"  against  the  in- 
constancy of  faithless  men  and  women  she  encounters  in  her  life,  creating 
a  major  theme  in  her  prose  romance.  Unlike  the  immediacy  that  Sidney 
created  by  employing  Astrophil  as  the  first-person  speaker  of  the  sequence, 
who  repeatedly  questions  and  challenges  his  own  thinking  process.  Wroth 
distanced  herself  through  a  third-person  point  of  view,  thereby  creating  a 
more  subdued  tone  within  her  meditative  stance. 

Wroth's  first  song  (P7)  offers  revealing  variation  when  compared  with 
Sidney's  first  sonnet  in  the  sequence.  Noticeably  absent  in  Wroth's  poetry 
is  a  clearly  defined  lover.  Stella,  as  the  object  of  Astrophil's  passion, 
occupies  an  ever-present  position  in  Sidney's  poems.  Astrophil's  process  of 
discovery  revolves  around  the  problem  of  uncovering  a  personal  poetic 
writing  style  filled  with  sincere  emotion.  Wroth's  process  of  discovery,  in 
contrast,  revolves  around  the  issue  of  asserting  the  female  poet's  "worth" 
through  her  versifying.  Astrophil  writes  to  win  his  beloved  Stella's  heart; 
Wroth  writes  to  discover  her  true  self.  Astrophil  boldly  assumes  the  role  of 
a  struggling  poet,  always  eager  and  ready  to  criticize  the  writing  of  others; 
Wroth  argued  that  she  writes  only  as  directed  by  "fortune"  and  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  comp)osing  an  epitaph  for  her  grave.  Finally,  and  perhaps 
most  importantly,  love  lives  in  Sidney's  poems  while  true  love  is  "dead" 
in  Wroth's  verse. 
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Astrophil  writes  in  the  midst  of  his  fellow  courtiers  and  knights, 
accompanied  by  his  muse  and  his  personified  abstractions  of  Love,  Nature, 
Reason,  and  many  other  companions.  Wroth's  female  persona  writes  in 
isolation,  choosing  to  have  no  one  hear  her  complaints  and  few  reading 
her  verse.  Night  alone  solaces  her  painfully  solitary  existence.  Later  we 
learn  that  writing  eases  Astrophil's  anguish,  whereas  for  Pamphilia  writing 
cannot  release  her  from  her  despair. 

Wroth's  Sonnet  P45  offers  the  reader  a  female  perspective  on  coping 
with  lost  love.  Strengthening  her  resolve  against  unrequited  desire,  Pam- 
philia's  acceptance  of  "sorrow"  and  "griefe"  as  ever-present  elements  in 
her  life  prepare  her  for  Amphilanthus's  inconstancy,  and  she  further 
explains  in  this  sonnet  that  a  melancholy  disposition  hardens  her  to  the 
loss  of  "my  chiefest  joy."  Here  the  female  persona  rejects  Astrophil's 
advice  that  one  may  diminish  anguish  through  writing.  The  increase  of 
emotion  diminishes  the  lady's  ability  to  compose:  "Alas,  think  I,  your 
plenty  shewes  your  want,/  For  wher  most  feeling  is,  words  are  more  scant" 
(II.  9-10).  Consequently,  the  female  poetic  voice  silently  bears  her  "great- 
est loss."  The  building  despair  which  initially  prompts  the  poetic  voice  to 
pick  up  pen  and  write  only  intensifies,  but  ultimately  the  thirst  for  love 
remains  unquenched  because  social  restrictions  demand  silence  and  accep- 
tance from  all  females. 

The  second  quatrain  of  this  love  complaint  (Sonnet  P45/39)  harshly 
accuses  other  poets,  whom  she  calls  "pleasant  witts"  of  disclosing  their 
witlessness  and  composing  "dross,"  rubbish  or  impure  thoughts,  when  they 
attempt  to  breathe  life  into  their  verse,  only  proclaiming  themselves  "witt 
sick."  Following  her  direct  attack  on  her  male  colleagues,  Pamphilia  with- 
draws her  criticism  and  asks  for  pardon  if  she  has  insulted  them,  encour- 
aging other  writers  to  compose  their  verses  as  they  wish.  Unlike  Astrophil, 
who  argues  throughout  his  sequence  for  others  to  follow  his  advice  for 
formulating  persuasive  poetry,  Pamphilia  blames  only  herself  and  ends  her 
sonnet  with  another  apology,  typical  of  a  female  self-representation. 

Pamphilia  resumes  her  subservient  tone  in  Sonnet  P45/39  and  de- 
murely requests  that  other  poets  should  "Grudg  nott"  0-  12)  or  think  ill 
of  her  comments.  Pamphilia's  humble  tone  indicates  her  recognition  of  a 
personal  shortcoming  and  a  wish  to  discover  other  writers  who  agree  with 
her  position.  This  self-deprecation  clearly  is  not  intended  to  resemble  the 
guise  of  the  foolish  poet  that  Astrophil  enjoys.  Even  more  significant  is 
Pamphilia's  inability  to  criticize  others.  Once  she  realizes  that  she  contra- 
dicts the  traditional  male  poetic  voice,  she  recants,  blaming  herself  and 
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her  feminine  shortcomings  for  her  weakness. 

Pamphilia's  self-deprecation  gives  way  to  a  high  moral  tone  in  Sonnet 
P 101/7,  when  the  female  persona  explains  that  nothing  eases  the  pain  of 
a  "loving  hart."  The  opening  quatrain  of  this  sonnet  echoes  Renaissance 
social  dictates  that  a  noble  woman  must  prove  her  chastity  by  not  speak- 
ing, or  writing,  about  passionate  love: 

No  time,  noe  roome,  noe  thought,  or  writing  can 
Give  rest,  or  quiett  to  my  loving  hart. 
Or  can  my  memory  or  phantsie  scan 
The  measure  of  my  still  renuing  smart. 

If  we  review  Wroth's  life  when  publishing  her  romance  and  sonnet  se- 
quence, we  learn  that  Edward  Denny,  Baron  of  Waltham,  upon  reading 
her  work,  quickly  demanded  and  forced  the  retraction  of  her  book.^^ 
Ironically,  these  opening  lines  may  have  been  a  subtle  attempt  to  placate 
unfriendly  seventeenth-century  readers  by  explaining  that  no  time,  room, 
thoughts,  or  writing  can  ease  the  suffering  inflicted  by  Cupid's  arrow.  The 
last  word  in  this  quatrain,  "smart,"  demands  additional  discussion. 

Like  Sidney  and  most  writers  of  the  Renaissance,  Wroth  employed 
punning  throughout  her  work.  One  of  the  words  repeatedly  woven  into 
Wroth's  poetry  is  "smart."  At  least  ten  times  in  the  sonnet  sequence  the 
female  poetic  voice  puns  on  the  word  "smart,"  to  mean  "clever,  capable, 
adept,  quick  at  devising,  learning,  looking  after  oneself  or  one's  own 
interest,"  yet  at  the  same  time  also  suggest  "sharp  physical  pain,  mental 
pain  or  suffering  grief,  sorrow."'^  Evidence  exists  that  in  1628  LeGry's 
Barclay's  Arguments  defined  "smart"  as  exhibiting  intellectual  ability.  If 
Wroth  was  aware  of  this  definition  of  the  term  "smart,"  could  this  pun 
provide  a  guarded  hint  to  readers  that  when  a  Renaissance  woman  teaches 
herself  to  appreciate  the  classical  writers,  learns  to  speak  Latin,  French, 
Spanish,  (maybe  even  some  Greek),  travels  widely,  and  serves,  for  a  period 
of  time,  as  a  favorite  companion  for  the  Queen,  her  highly  developed 
mental  sensibilities  make  conforming  to  the  limited  social  role  for  women 
difficult?  Most  of  these  punned  references  to  "smart"  center  on  the 
pleasure/pain  associated  with  loving  and  with  the  contemplation  of  the 
effects  of  love:  "fained  smarts"  (P89/13),  "renuing  smart"  (PlOl/7),  "love 
the  smart"  (P81/5  and  P80/4),  "smart  of  love"  (P75/Song),  "I  lov'd  and 


"  Roberts,  Poems,  35. 

'♦  Oxford  English  Dictionary,  XV,  775-76. 
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smarted"  (P72/10),  "think  on  ought  but  smart"  (U39),  "eyes  joy  in  my 
smart"  (U38),  "heart-broke  smart"  (U38),  "lodge  of  smart"  (U32),  "my 
pitie  smarts"  (U21),  and  "cruel  smarts"  (F5).  None  of  these  examples 
appear  to  be  used  with  the  lighthearted  playfulness  that  Sidney  employs  in 
Sonnet  34  ("What  harder  thing  than  smart  and  not  to  speak?"),  but  rather 
Wroth  created  through  the  repetition  of  this  word  a  subtle  ache  which 
resounds  through  her  poetry. 

Amphilanthus,  Pamphilia's  beloved,  does  not  inflict  the  discomfort  she 
experiences.  Instead  of  the  love  object,  Stella,  creating  the  "renuing 
smart"  that  the  female  persona  experiences,  as  Sidney  blames  Stella, 
Wroth  blames  the  mythological  initiator  of  her  pain,  an  idealized  Cupid. 
Because  a  female  living  in  seventeenth-century  England  could  not  criticize 
a  noble  man  for  his  emotional  and  financial  neglect,  the  female  poetic 
voice  reduces  the  significance  of  Amphilanthus's  inconstant  behavior  by 
focusing  the  reader's  attention  on  Cupid's  barb,  which  creates  Pamphilia's 
love-sickness  and  the  lessons  she  can  learn,  "best  selves  to  gaine."  The 
emotional  torment  the  female  persona  endures  teaches  her  the  true  nature 
of  Cupid's  "lasting  powre." 

The  force  of  Pamphilia's  resolve  surfaces  in  the  second  quatrain  of 
PlOl/7  when  she  implores  Cupid  not  to  relinquish  his  grasp  of  her  heart, 
"Yett  would  I  nott  (deere  love)  thou  shouldst  depart"  (I.  5).  Braving  the 
first  pangs  of  his  wounding  arrow  pleases  her  as  Cupid's  "choysest  art" 
because  these  pangs  only  begin  to  measure  the  depth  of  her  emotional 
commitment.  Pamphilia  derives  a  kind  of  stoic  pleasure  from  her  willing 
submission  to  suffering.  Because  Stella  responds  to  Astrophil's  entreaties 
in  the  Eighth  Song,  Sidney  enabled  the  reader  to  conceptualize  clearly  the 
object  of  the  male  poet's  gaze  and  hear  her  responses  to  Astrophil's  en- 
treaties. However,  Amphilanthus,  as  Pamphilia's  beloved,  never  assumes 
a  role  in  the  sequence,  and  thus  the  only  time  the  female  poetic  voice 
creates  tension  in  the  sequence  is  when  she  establishes  Cupid  as  the  vil- 
lainous perpetrator  of  Pamphilia's  emotional  dilemma. 

One  of  the  most  absorbing  similes  Wroth  created  in  her  poetry  appears 
in  U34  and  contrasts  the  nightingale  with  a  female  poetic  voice.  Margaret 
Hannay  argues  in  "  'Your  vertuous  and  learned  Aunt':  The  Countess  of 
Pembroke  as  a  Mentor  to  Mary  Wroth"  that  this  poem  may  be  one  of  the 
lost  works  of  Mary  Sidney.  Wroth  may  have  participated  in  revising  the 
poem  or  perhaps  she  may  have  even  collaborated  with  her  aunt  to  write  it. 
Hannay  states,  "Internal  evidence  [existsl  that  the  literary  activities  in  the 
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Urania  reflect  those  of  the  countess  and  Mary  Wroth." '^  In  this  lovely 
poetic  meditation  written  by  either  Mary  Wroth  or  Mary  Sidney,  the 
Queen  of  Naples  laments  her  woeful  state  by  wishing  she  could  be  as 
senseless  as  the  "pleasant  tree"  to  the  "sweet  musique  thou  deere  bird 
does  make"  (\.  3).  Comparable  to  the  tree  that  stands  unaware  of  the  beau- 
tiful music  sung  by  the  nightingale,  the  unhappy  lady  dreams  that  she, 
too,  could  live  untouched  by  the  pains  of  love. 

Wroth  continues  to  expand  the  connection  between  the  female  voice 
and  the  nightingale  with  a  series  of  three  independent  clauses  introduced 
with  the  same  subordinating  conjunction,  "yett."  The  first  "yett"  clause 
suggests  that,  although  the  lady  believes  the  bird  sings  because  of  a  dis- 
tressed past,  she  recognizes  that  the  bird's  song  materializes  into  "sweet 
notes"  while  her  best  poetic  effort  recreates  only  "sighs  and  teares."  The 
second  "yett"  clause  introduces  the  most  complex  connection  between 
the  nightingale  and  the  poetic  voice.  Of  course,  the  reader  recognizes  the 
nightingale  to  be  the  lovely  young  maiden  Philomela  rendered  dumb  after 
her  rape  and  ultimately  transformed  by  the  gods  into  the  shape  of  the 
songbird.  As  a  woman  blind  to  the  bitter  effects  of  Cupid's  arrow,  the  fe- 
male persona  relishes  the  pain  of  loving  when  she  hears  the  bird's  mourn- 
ful song  in  much  the  same  way  that  the  nightingale,  Philomela,  masks  her 
rape  and  physical  torture  and  fills  the  air  with  harmonious  musical  notes. 
However,  the  female  poetic  voice  cannot  match  the  "sweet"  song  of  the 
nightingale  and  readily  submits  to  her  own  self-imposed  silence.  Both  the 
social  expectations  for  female  behavior  and  the  female  persona's  overpow- 
ering emotion  render  her  speechless  and  unable  to  communicate  the  pain 
of  loving  while  the  song-bird  continues  to  warble. 

The  last  "yett"  clause  appears  in  the  concluding  two  lines  of  Wroth's 
poem,  U34.  The  bird  and  the  lady  poet  suffer,  but  their  distress  originates 
from  different  sources.  The  female  poet  mourns  for  the  unchanging  nature 
of  her  predicament,  while  the  nightingale  mourns  for  what  she  has  lost 
and  may  never  regain — her  human  shape  and  her  chastity.  Throughout 
this  poem.  Wroth  indirectly  speaks  through  the  persona  of  Pamphilia  of 
the  frustrations  a  female  poet  encounters.  Even  the  best  efforts  of  the 
female  persona  who  feels  compelled  to  speak  cannot  measure  up  to  the 
standards  of  the  natural  songbird.  Mary  Ellen  Lamb  explains: 


'^  Margaret  Hannay,  "  'Your  vertuous  and  learned  Aunt':  The  Countess  of  Pembroke 
as  a  Mentor  to  Mary  Wroth,"  in  Reading  Mary  Wroth,  27. 
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Expressing  her  grief  in  "sighs  and  teares,"  the  queen  of  Naples 
cannot,  like  the  nightingale,  "attire"  her  wrongs  in  "sweetnes"; 
her  woes  cannot  "aspire"  so  high.^^ 

Ironically,  when  Tereus  cut  out  Philomela's  tongue  after  the  rape,  he  in- 
tended that  she  would  not  betray  him.  However,  the  gods  transformed  the 
dumb  woman  into  a  bird  capable  of  warbling  the  most  beautiful  of  all  bird 
songs.  The  woman  who  wishes  to  share  her  verse  cannot  do  so,  while  the 
woman  without  a  tongue  creates  incomparable  music.  Lamb  states,  "In 
contrasting  her  condition  with  the  nightingale's,  the  queen  of  Naples  has 
attired  her  'wrongs  in  sweetnes';  she  has  written  a  'sweet'  and  accomp- 
lished  poem.  In  the  very  writing  of  a  poem  on  the  impossibility  of  author- 
ship, she  has  demonstrated  its  possibility."'^  Restricted  by  the  social  code 
requiring  chastity,  silence,  and  obedience.  Wroth  could  only  permit  Pam- 
philia  to  point  to  the  ineffectiveness  and  silence  of  her  poetry.  However, 
her  poetry  suggests  what  the  poet  could  not  say  directly. 

In  her  work.  Wroth  refrains  from  referring  directly  to  daily  domestic 
duties  required  for  women,  but  she  does  repeat  claims  of  her  inability  to 
speak,  her  poetry  of  silence.  Enforced  passivity  echoes  through  Pamphilia's 
actions  and  in  her  poetry.  References  in  her  verse  to  Philomela's  "bar'd 
bliss,"  "renuing  smart,"  and  "wayling  inconstancy"  recall  Wroth's  rejec- 
tion from  the  court,  her  isolation  from  William  Herbert,  her  attempt  to 
reduce  the  overwhelming  debt  left  her  by  her  husband,  and  her  silent 
suffering  as  a  widow  with  no  measurable  income  raising  two  children.  The 
process  of  discovery  in  Wroth's  verse  involves  asserting  the  female  poet's 
"worth";  Wroth  writes  to  discover  her  true  self;  directed  by  "fortune"  and 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  composing  an  epitaph  for  her  grave.  Lady  Mary 
takes  up  her  pen;  and  the  sound  of  her  aching  heart  resounds  throughout 
her  verse  because  love  is  "dead."  The  female  poet-lover's  attitude  on  writ- 
ing verse  offers  the  reader  not  only  fascinating  perspectives  on  the  role  of 
women  in  Renaissance  culture  and  the  reading  public's  reaction  to  edu- 
cated women  writing  in  the  seventeenth  century,  but  also  insights  into  the 
emotional  and  intellectual  concerns  women  struggled  to  balance  within 
their  love  relationships. 


'*  Mary  Ellen  Lamb,  "Singing  With  the  [Tongue]  of  a  Nightingale,"  in  Gender  and 
Authorship  in  the  Sidney  Circle  (Madison:  Univ.  of  Wisconsin  Press,  1990),  224. 
'^  Lamb,  "Nightingale,"  224. 
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Charlotte  Charke  and  the 

Liminality  of  Bi-Genderings: 

A  Study  of  Her  Canonical  Works 


L  Introduction 

PUPPETEER,  DANCER,  SINGER,  ACTOR,  WRITER,  Charlotte  Charke  (1712?- 
1760)  specialized  in  playing  both  male  and  female  roles,  at  first  on  stage 
and  then  in  life.^  With  her  duality  as  Charlotte  Charke/Charles  Brown, 
she  embodied  the  paradigm  of  gendered  complexity  of  self  and  society  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  but  she  went  beyond  the  masquerade  of  cross- 
dressing  and  the  staged  dramatics  of  alternative  personae.^  Balanced  on 
the  margins  of  both  genders,  Charke  transferred  her  theatrical  roles  into 
a  nontheatrical  self  as  a  way  to  interpret  her  own  history,  as  well  as  to 
document  her  social  ideals,  and  to  present  her  life  in  "men's  cloathes." 
Her  dramas  not  only  mirrored  the  cultural  fluidity  in  gender  representation 
but  also  mirrored  her  work  as  writer  and  actress,  which  generated  its  own 


'  See  Charlotte  Charke,  The  Art  of  Management;  or,  Tragedy  ExpeU'd  (London:  by  the 
Author,  1735);  A  Narrative  of  the  Life  of  Mrs.  Charlotte  Charke.  2nd  ed.  (London:  J.  Rob- 
erts, 1755);  The  History  of  Henry  Dumont  Esq.;  and  Miss  Charlotte  Evelyn  (London:  H. 
Slater,  H.  Slater,  Jun.,  and  S.  Whyte,  1756). 

^  Tlie  definition  of  masquerade  in  this  context  derives  from  Terry  Castle,  Masquerade 
and  CiviMsation:  The  Camivalesque  in  Eighteenth'Century  English  Culture  and  Fiction  (Lon- 
don: Methuen,  1986).  Also  Catherine  C.  Fairchild,  Masquerade  and  Gender:  Disguise  and 
Female  Identity  in  Eighteenth'Century  Fictions  by  Women  (Pittsburgh:  Pennsylvania  State 
Univ.  Press,  1993). 
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cultural  conflict.^  In  so  doing,  she  thereby  committed  a  combination  of 
sins  for  which  literary  criticism  has  since  held  her  accountable.'*  Clearing 
a  space  for  the  male/female  duality  at  the  center  of  her  works,  Charke  the 
narrator  becomes  the  point  of  reconciliation  between  the  sexes,  as  she 
creates  a  new  gender  system.  Through  a  metaphor  of  twinship,  or  mar- 
riage, or  a  brothet'Sister  relationship,  she  invests  the  text  with  a  oneness, 
an  intra-penetration  of  male  and  female  that  blends  gender  boundaries.^ 


^  The  idea  of  drama  as  enactment  of  and  contributor  to  cultural  development  appears 
also  in  Mary  Beth  Rose,  The  Expense  of  Spirit:  Love  and  Sexuality  in  Renaissance  Drama 
(Ithaca,  NY:  Cornell  Univ.  Press,  1988).  Her  seminal  study  makes  the  point  that: 
"[DJrama  not  only  articulates  and  represents  cultural  change,  but  also  participates  in  it; 
seeks  not  to  define,  but  actively  to  generate,  and  in  some  cases  to  contain,  cultural 
conflict"  (1-2). 

^  For  major  biographical  references  to  Charke,  see  Nancy  Cotton,  "Minor  Women 
Playwrights  1670-1750,"  in  Women  Playwrights  in  England  c.  1363-1750  (Lewisburg: 
Bucknell  Univ.  Press,  1980),  172-76;  Helene  Koon,  CoUey  Cibber  (Lexington:  Univ. 
Press  of  Kentucky),  70-223  passim;  Erin  Mackie,  "Desperate  Measures:  Tlie  Narratives  of 
the  Life  of  Mrs.  Charlotte  Charke,"  English  Language  History  58  (1991):  841-65;  Fidelis 
Morgan  and  Charlotte  Charke,  The  Well-Known  Troublemaker:  A  Life  of  Charlotte  Charke 
(London:  Faber  and  Faber,  1988);  Jacqueline  Pearson,  "Minor  Women  Dramatists,  1700- 
1737,"  in  The  Prostituted  Muse:  Images  of  Women  and  Women  Dramatists  1642-1737  (New 
York:  Harvester,  1988),  241-51;  Kristina  Straub,  Sexual  Suspects:  Eighteenth-Century 
Players  and  Sexual  Ideology  (Princeton:  Princeton  Univ.  Press,  1992);  Janet  Todd,  "TTie 
Mid-Eighteenth  Century:  Sentiment  and  Sincerity,"  in  The  Sign  of  AngeUica:  Women 
Writing  and  Fiction  1660-1800  (London:  Virago,  1989);  Annie  Woodhouse,  Fantastic 
Women:  Sex,  Gender,  and  Transvestism  (New  Brunswick:  Rutgers  Univ.  Press,  1989). 

^  Basic  sources  which  deal  with  the  subject  include  Faderman's  Surpassing  the  Love  of 
Men  (New  York:  Quill,  1981);  Lynne  Friedli,  "  'Passing  Women':  A  Study  of  Gender 
Boundaries  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,"  in  Underworlds  of  the  Enlightenment,  ed.  George 
Sebastian  Rousseau  and  Roy  Porter  (Chapel  Hill:  Univ.  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1988), 
234-60;  and  Woodhouse,  Fantastic  Women.  Also  furnishing  material  on  the  topic  are  J. 
Douglas  Canfield  and  Deborah  C.  Payne,  eds..  Cultural  Readings  of  Restoration  and  Eigh' 
teenth  Century  English  Theatre  (Athens:  Univ.  of  Georgia  Press,  1995)  and  Fairchild,  Mas- 
querade  and  Gender. 

See  also  the  biography  of  Hannah  Snell  (1750);  and  Herman  Mann's  biography  of 
Deborah  Sampson,  The  Female  Review;  or,  Memoirs  of  an  American  Young  Lady  (1797)  as 
well  as  Henry  Fielding,  The  Female  Husband  and  the  expanded  edition  entitled  The  Sur- 
prising  Adventures  of  a  Female  Husband  (1813). 

Note:  The  word  "transvestite"  is  packed  with  the  contemporary  meaning  of  a  fetish 
pursued  for  erotic  purposes.  In  "Desperate  Measures,"  Mackie  calls  attention  to  Wood- 
house's  statement  that  "cross-dressing  and  transvestitism  are  not  one  and  the  same 
thing — transvestitism  is  one  form  of  cross-dressing"  {Fantastic  Women,  21).  Woodhouse 
makes  the  distinction  that  transvestitism  is  activity  almost  exclusively  practiced  by  males; 
women  who  wear  men's  clothes  do  not  engage  in  the  practice  as  a  fetish  {Fantastic 
Women,  18). 

Opinion  against  cross-dressers  may  be  assigned  to  social  factors,  but  other  reasons  also 
exist.  One  especially  relates  to  the  growing  legal  concern  over  fraud  and  misrepresenta- 
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The  word  'intra-penetration'  refers  to  the  co-opting  of  male  into  female 
and  female  into  male  in  an  act  that  has  sexual  as  well  as  spiritual  impli- 
cations. By  her  technique  of  obliterating  boundaries,  Charke  as  narrator 
not  only  interprets  all  the  roles,  but  also  becomes  all  the  roles.  In  rejecting 
the  traditions  of  the  hierarchy,  Charke  found  her  own  plot  and  voice  by 
filtering  her  literature  through  her  own  experiential  approach  to  gender. 
The  works  of  Charke  as  social  protest  were  invested  with  her  own  duality, 
for  the  sovereign  voice  of  the  writer  speaks  in  fictional  autobiography  and 
autobiographical  fiction  as  man  and  woman,  conjoined,  standing  alone 
against  the  forces  of  society.  Using  her  one  extant  drama.  The  Art  of 
Management;  or  Tragedy  ExpeU'd,  as  the  structure  by  which  to  demonstrate 
her  technique  of  dual  personae  and  voices,  I  also  wish  to  analyze  other 
works  in  her  early  canon:  the  autobiography,  A  Narrative  of  Her  Life,  and 
her  first  published  novel,  The  History  of  Henry  Dumont,  Esq;  and  Miss 
Charlotte  Evelyn. 

Some  literary  critics  find  that  Charke's  manipulation  of  gender  and  her 
exploration  of  the  male  power  structure  indicate  her  desires  somehow  to 
expand  that  structure  to  include  herself.  Erin  Mackie's  1990  article,  "Des- 
perate Measures:  The  Narratives  of  the  Life  of  Mrs.  Charlotte  Charke," 
presents  the  first  thorough  evaluation  of  the  major  works  in  Charke's 
canon.  Arguing  against  earlier  Charke  studies  by  Felicity  Nussbaum  and 
Lynn  Friedli,  Mackie  proposes  that  Charke  goes  beyond  simple  feminist 
stances  and  instead  creates  a  new  society  that  reinscribes  the  old  one  and 
casts  herself  in  conventional  male  roles:  "[shel  reproduces  a  patriarchy 
where  she  may  play  a  whole  constellation  of  conventional  roles,  both  male 
and  female,  making  it  difficult  to  isolate  an  essential  female  Charke  who  is 
either  empowered  or  betrayed  by  transgression"  ("Desperate  Measures,"  842). 

Mackie  interprets  Charke's  duality  as  a  way  to  "affirm  the  value  of  the 
masculine"  and  her  actions  as  transvestite  are  called  "reformative  rather 
than  subversive  imitations"  ("Desperate  Measures,"  844).^  The  article 


don,  either  to  gain  money  or  to  avoid  creditors.  For  instance  in  1709,  the  copyright  law 
prevented  fraudulent  use  of  an  author's  name;  in  1721  a  law  against  impersonation  with 
intent  was  passed  making  the  attempt  a  felony.  Lynn  Friedli  points  out:  "What  is  at  issue 
here  is  not  only  a  concern  with  property,  ownership  and  authority,  but  a  need  to  estab- 
lish, with  increasing  precision,  the  parameters  of  the  factual"  ("  'Passing  Women',"  254). 
Friedli  cites  legal  action  taken  against  thirty-four  women  cross-dressers  between  1700  and 
1800. 

*  Critical  analysis  of  this  point  has  continued  in  the  traditional  vein,  feminist  criti- 
cism aside.  Even  as  late  as  1969,  Peavy  in  "The  Chimerical  Career  of  Charlotte  Charke" 
{Restoration  and  18th  Century  Theatre  Research  [1969]:  1-12)  avers  that  "[h]er  Narrative, 
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calls  attention  to  Charke's  efforts  in  the  autobiography,  The  HisUrry  of 
Henry  Dumont,  and  The  Lover's  Treat  as  attempts  to  "reinscribe  the  patri- 
archy" after  Charke's  own  desires,  so  that  she  may  join  it  ("Desperate 
Measures,"  844).^  Kristina  Straub  likewise  in  her  1992  study.  Sexual  Sus' 


as  revealing  as  it  is,  remains  but  the  scattered  tesserae  of  the  macabre  mosaic  that  was 
her  life"  (4).  While  he  touches  on  Charke's  novelistic  use  of  beatings,  incest,  and  cross- 
dressing,  he  sees  them  simply  as  part  of  the  trend  toward  "anti-sentimentalism."  Sallie 
Minter  Strange's  1976  article,  "Charlotte  Charke:  Transvestite  or  Conjuror?"  (Restoration 
and  I8th  Century  Theatre  Research  [1976]:  54-59),  lies  rather  between  the  traditionalists 
and  the  feminists.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Strange  praises  Peavy's  article,  discussed 
above,  for  its  "careful  re-examination"  of  Charke's  sexuality,  her  essay  mainly  deals  with 
defending  Charke's  name  against  the  forces  that  would  label  her  "transvestite"  and  lines 
up  her  defenses:  Charke  was  not  a  transvestite  but  rather  wore  male  clothes  for  reasons 
of  safety  (56),  job  opportunity  (55,  58),  theatrical  stylishness  (57),  and  economy  (57,  58). 
Intent  on  rescuing  Charke  from  the  gutter  where  plain  and  simple  transvestitism  would 
seemingly  place  her,  the  article  places  great  weight  on  Charke's  veracity  in  the  Narrative 
and  ends  with  the  (disturbing)  comment  that  the  truth  about  Charke  has  been  revealed 
for  "no  one  has  yet  referred  to  her  specifically  as  a  transvestite"  (54). 

Other  considerations  of  Charke  during  the  post- 1970  period  include  two  editions  of 
the  Narrative.  Writing  of  Charke  in  the  manner  of  D.  Erskine  Baker,  Leonard  Ashley  in 
his  1969  facsimile  edition  of  Charke's  Narrative  (Gainesville,  FL:  Scholars'  Facsimiles  & 
Reprints,  1969)  contends  that  Charke's  essential  shallowness  caused  her  problems.  This 
contrasts  interestingly  with  Fidelis  Morgan's  1988  edition  of  Charke's  autobiography  (The 
Well'Knoum  Troublemaker:  A  Life  of  Charlotte  Charke  [London:  Faber,  1988]).  The  two 
approaches  exhibit  the  vital  changes  that  feminist  evaluation  brought  to  literary  criti- 
cism. Nancy  Cotton's  work,  Women  Playvurights  in  England  c.  1363'1750,  weaves  the  per- 
sonal with  the  professional  and  finds  that  Charke  was  intrepid  as  she  coped  with  disaster 
after  disaster. 

Tracing  traditions  since  the  Restoration,  Jacqueline  Pearson,  in  "Minor  Women 
Dramatists,  1700-1737,"  focuses  on  Charke's  theatrical  accomplishments  and,  at  any 
rate,  downplays  her  transvestitism  at  the  theatre.  Considering  Charke's  multiple  accom- 
plishments, she  observes  that  Charke's  gender  has  deprived  her  of  the  recognition  that 
would  have  automatically  gone  to  a  man  showing  her  abilities  as  actor,  playwright, 
dancer,  singer,  and  puppeteer.  Lynn  Friedli,  "  'Passing  women',"  examines  Charke's  lit- 
erature as  feminist  writing  and  evaluates  her  work  as  subversive  to  the  male  structures. 
Felicity  Nussbaum  makes  a  similar  argument  in  "Heteroclites"  (in  The  Neu;  Eighteenth 
Century,  eds.  Felicity  Nussbaum  and  Laura  Brown  [New  York:  Methuen,  1991],  147), 
averring  that  Charke  is  a  feminist  because  she  exists  in  terms  of  her  profession  and  be- 
cause her  actions  in  cross-dress  challenge  "male  life  patterns  and  female  stereotypes." 

^  My  interpretation  of  this  point  differs  strongly  from  Erin  Mackie's  in  significant 
ways.  I  find  that  Charke  rejects  a  masculinity  that  is  not  filtered  through  her  own  experi- 
ences as  a  woman.  My  argument  is  based  on  Charke's  definition  of  masculine,  which 
includes  an  elaboration  of  the  nice-guy,  responsible  citizen.  A  stoic  who  eschews  whin- 
ing, Charke's  man  is  also  truly  penetrated/saturated  by  what  are  usually  regarded  as 
feminine  traits — sensitivity,  responsiveness,  nurture,  aestheticism.  Far  from  validating  tra- 
ditional masculinity  as  Mackie  argues,  Charke  insists  on  redefining  it. 

Making  this  point  several  times  through  the  essay,  I  want  to  be  clear  in  my  idea  of 
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pects,  focuses  on  Charke's  "restaging"  of  her  father's  masculinity,  from  her 
childhood  dressing-up  in  his  wig  to  her  later  stage  roles  in  the  Fielding 
dramas  at  the  Little  Theatre.  Her  aims  involve  a  parodic  and  "ambiguous" 
{Sexual  Suspects,  141)  depiction  to  undercut  his  masculine  authority. 
Straub  sees  Charke's  gender  exploration  as  less  a  protest  against  the  con- 
tinuum of  male  and  female  roles,  than  a  revelation  of  the  shaky  nature  of 
gender  boundaries.  While  Sidonie  Smith  has  viewed  Charke  as  a  male 
wannabe,  Straub  postulates  that  Charke  achieves  a  parodic  version  of  mas- 
culinity. At  the  same  time,  she  presents  herself  to  be  a  type  of  masculinity 
that  "plays  upon"  the  failure  of  gender  polarities.  Charke,  in  Straub's 
view,  takes  on  the  masculine  as  a  role  through  which  to  satirize  that  gen- 
der construct  and  to  present  masculinity  as  patriarchal  failure.  Clare  Brant, 
in  her  essay  "Scandal  and  Law  in  the  Mid-Eighteenth  Century,"  calls 
attention  to  Charke's  claim  in  the  Narrative  that  two  Cambridge  men  who 
were  to  help  her  with  the  text,  reneged  on  the  agreement.  She  views  this 
instance  as  a  representation  of  yet  another  male  failure  in  Charke's  social 
landscape. 

For  my  own  part,  I  want  to  put  forward  in  this  essay  the  idea  that 
Charke  does  not  simply  recreate  an  identical  social  structure  for  the  enact- 
ment of  gender  roles;  instead  she  forms  a  new  space  where  her  characters 
may  act  out  their  salvation  in  relationships  untrammeled  by  patriarchal 
expectations.  The  fiction  in  each  work  employs  the  destruction  and  subse- 
quent replacement  of  the  father  figure  in  the  work.  The  space  that  Charke 
clears  is  a  marginal  area,  either  a  stage,  as  in  The  Art  of  Management,  the 
strollers'  territory,  in  the  Narrative,  or,  in  The  History  of  Henry  Dumont, 
Esq.;  and  Miss  Charlotte  Evelyn,  a  marginal  and  social  "commons"  area 
with  the  potential  for  metamorphosis.  The  area  is,  as  I  mention  above,  a 
virtual  reality.  While  she  peoples  these  confines  with  good  and  bad  exam- 
ples of  men  and  women,  Charke  creates  a  new  gender  system,  through  the 
adoption  of  a  series  of  dualities.  Penetrating  her  traditionally  feminine  self 
with  the  masculine  values  defined  in  the  patriarchal  tradition  of  honor, 
she  attempts  to  erase  gender  distinctions  and  thereby  to  embody  a  symbiotic 
duality.  This  achievement  of  oneness,  of  two  penetrated  into  one,  is  por- 
trayed variously  in  her  works  as  twinship,  marriage,  or  a  kind  of  brother- 
sister  melding  (incest?):  in  the  drama,  she  is  Mrs.  Tragic/  Headpiece;  in  the 


Charke's  representation  of  masculinity.  Mackie  regards  Charke  in  her  male  guise  as  rein- 
scribing  patriarchal  values  and  power  structure.  My  interpretation  focuses  on  Charke's 
dual  embodiment  of  femininity/masculinity  as  an  individual  and  personal  construct. 
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Narrative,  Brown/Charke  and  Mr.  Brown/Mrs.  Brown;  in  The  History  of 
Henry  Dumont,  Esq.;  and  Miss  Charlotte  Evelyn,  Henry  Dumont/Charlotte 
Evelyn,  Henry/Billy,  and  CharlotteAJrsula.  By  tracing  Charke's  methods 
beginning  with  her  first  extant  work,  The  Art  of  Management,  one  can  ob- 
serve her  means  of  utilizing  gender  oneness  especially  in  the  last  two  of 
these  works. 

II.  The  Art  of  Management;  or  Tragedy  Expell'd 

Charke's  very  first  works,  The  Carnival;  or,  Harlequin  Blunderer,  and  Tit 
for  Tat,  might  be  instructive  to  study,  both  as  printed  plays  and  as  puppet 
plays,  but  they  were  never  published.  The  Art  of  Management  probably 
owes  its  publication  and  survival  to  the  scandal  Charke  created  by  attack- 
ing management  at  the  Drury  Lane.*  Fleetwood  had  fired  Charke  for 
"immoral"  reasons,  and  she  invested  her  play  with  her  grievance.  Denied 
access  to  a  playhouse  stage,  Charke  produced  the  work  at  York  Buildings; 
her  efforts  even  there  may  have  been  obstructed,  for  Scouten  notes  two 


®  The  work  was  first  staged  as  an  afterpiece  on  the  same  bill  with  The  Beggar's  Opera 
in  which  Charke  played  Polly.  Tlie  cast  for  The  Art  of  Management  included  Charke  as 
Mrs.  Tragic,  Turner  as  Brainless,  Machen  as  Bloodbolt,  and  Smyth  as  Headpiece.  The 
following  notice  appeared  about  the  first  performance: 

TTie  Company  are  oblig'd  to  remove  from  the  Hay-Market  Theatre  to  York- 
Buildings,  as  being  too  young  a  Sett  of  People  to  venture  at  great  Expences, 
without  first  having  merited  the  Favour  of  the  Town  to  support  them  in  it;  but 
as  we  are  determin'd  to  the  full  Extent  of  our  Power,  to  endeavor  to  entertain 
them,  we  humbly  hope  they  will  accept  of  our  Performances  . .  .  Charlott  [sic] 
Charke. 

A  notice  in  the  DaUy  Advertiser,  26  September  1735  read: 

We  hear  that  Mrs.  Charke  . .  .  drew  Tears  from  the  whole  Audience  in  her 
Prologue,  which  she  spoke  very  pathetically;  and  the  new  Farce  . . .  was  very 
much  applauded,  notwithstanding  the  impotent  Attempts  of  several  young 
Clerks  to  raise  a  Riot,  who  were  for  that  purpose  properly  marshall'd  by  the 
cunning  Lawyer  their  Master:  Their  rude  Behaviour  was  so  extraordinary,  that 
several  Gentlemen  were  provok'd  to  threaten  them  with  the  Discipline  of  their 
Canes,  upon  which  they  thought  proper  to  desist. 

The  play  was  staged  twice  more  following  the  opening.  On  26  September,  it  was  an 
afterpiece  with  Jane  Shore  and  in  performance  on  1  October,  the  play  paired  with  George 
Bamuiell.  Arthur  Scouten  includes  the  notice  from  a  1  October  newspaper  that  "Printed 
Books  of  the  Farce  will  be  sold  at  the  Great  Room"  (The  London  Stage,  Part  Three  [Car- 
bondale:  Southern  Illinois  Univ.  Press,  1968],  515).  These  are  the  copies  that  Fleetwood, 
the  satirical  focus  of  Charke's  play,  allegedly  bought  up  to  prevent  their  being  read. 
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postponements  of  the  play  before  it  was  finally  shown.  As  she  explains  in 
the  Preface,  the  work  provides  "publick"  reasons  for  "publick  Proceed- 
ings." Charke  thereby  creates  the  first  reversal  in  the  work,  making 
private  public  and  public  private: 

for  my  private  Misconduct,  which  it  seems,  has  been  (for  want  of 
a  better  alledged  as  a  Reason)  tho'  a  bad  one;  for  while  my  Follies 
only  are  hurtful  to  my  self,  I  know  no  Right  that  any  Persons, 
unless  Relations,  or  very  good  Friends,  have  to  call  me  to  Account. 
I'll  allow  private  Virtues  heighten  publick  Merits,  but  then  the 
Want  of  those  private  Virtues  wont  affect  an  Actors  Performance. 

She  therefore  speaks  in  her  sovereign  and  authorial  voice,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  rejects  the  private,  demanding  to  be  judged  on  professional  and 
public  grounds.  Her  private  life  had  long  been  public,  "too  conspicuous," 
and  the  "Town  will  hardly  be  surpriz'd  at  what  they  have  been  so  long 
acquainted  with." 

Charke's  Prologue  in  the  public-private  reference  employs  a  metaphor 
for  duality,  which  she  then  continues  to  use  in  her  fiction: 

When  the  first  Pair  from  Paradice  were  driv'd. 
They  sobb'd,  thly  Isic]  wept,  and  moum'd  their 
latest  Heav'n. 

From  the  beginning,  Charke  ("I")  is  both  Adam  and  Eve,  when  she  is 
"expell'd"  from  Ancient  Drury  by  the  God/Manager  of  the  place.  The  fic- 
tion of  the  Prologue  continues,  and  she  notes  that  "unwillingly"  she  has 
established  for  herself  space  at  "this  poor  refuge"  in  order  to  carry  out  an 
enactment  of  the  expulsion  from  Eden.  With  the  expulsion,  however, 
Charke  would  seem  to  claim  the  right  to  clear,  to  order,  and  to  make  the 
stage  yet  another  Eden — perhaps  with  herself  as  a  new  God? 

This  alienation  by  expulsion  rises  on  the  foundation  of  another  type  of 
alienation.  In  two  lines,  she  is  able  to  depict  her  private  marginalized  exis- 
tence (as  actress)  and  to  acknowledge  that  her  own  salvation  comes 
through  her  sovereign  authorship  in  playwriting,  which  formerly  allowed 
her  to  gain  the  "shore"  and  escape  marginalization,  at  least  professionally. 
Alienated  privately  and  now  publicly  through  expulsion  from  the  play- 
house, Charke  initiates  the  play's  theme  of  duality. 

The  fiction  of  the  plot  involves  the  fired  Mrs.  Tragic,  supported  by 
brother  Headpiece,  in  her  fight  with  managers  Bloodbolt  and  Brainless, 
guilty  of  subverting  the  stage  into  a  spectacle  at  the  expense  of  drama. 
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The  play  opens  with  the  dressers,  Mrs.  Glidewell  and  Pinwell,  two  work- 
ing women,  on  stage  discussing  the  usual  fate  of  women  in  the  theatre  and 
referring  to  what  today  would  be  called  "the  casting  couch"  as  a  woman's 
sure  means  of  success.  If  Charke  is  taking  arms  against  the  theatre  manag- 
ers, she  is  likewise  defying  the  pleasing  notion  of  the  obedient  silent 
woman  in  life  and  in  art.  Throughout  the  drama,  she  is  not  concerned 
with  male  assessment  of  her  personally,  but  she  is  vigorous  in  being  de- 
fined in  terms  of  her  profession. 

Charke  creates,  as  the  first  duality,  Charke/Mrs.  Tragic,  who  strides  on 
stage  speaking  of  herself  in  heroic  terms  and,  like  the  traditional  hero, 
raging  against  the  forces  of  fate.  Mrs.  Tragic's  male  voice  can  speak  only 
in  dramatic  dialogue,  while  she  valorizes  her  assumption  of  power  by  using 
male  words  by  male  writers,  such  as  Shakespeare.  Charke/Mrs.  Tragic 
adopts  the  heroic  masculine  voice  in  her  rage  and  narrates  her  own  de- 
fense, valorizing  herself  in  terms  of  her  profession  and  twice  repeating  her 
abilities  to  work  under  pressure.  She  saved  the  day  as  an  understudy  when, 
at  "fifteen  minutes  notice,"  she  played  the  part  of  Cleopatra  Isig.  F  2^]. 

Although  critics  who  mention  the  play  discuss  its  fragmented  nature, 
we  need  to  look  at  the  structure,  which  offers  the  gendered  complexities. 
Charke  moves  through  a  series  of  paired  speakers  until  she  reaches  the 
central  duality,  first  of  Charke/Mrs.  Tragic  and  then  Headpiece/Mrs. 
Tragic.  The  drama  encompasses  only  one  act  and  one  scene,  in  which 
Charke  employs  a  series  of  narrators,  all  presenting  views  of  Mrs.  Tragic. 
What  is  generally  perceived  as  a  flaw  in  the  drama  may  arise  from 
Charke's  technical  problems  managing  voice  and  persona  in  such  a  tight 
structure.  To  achieve  the  duality  for  which  she  strives,  she  breaks  the  one 
act-one  scene  arrangement  into  two  parts,  the  first  beginning  with  Charke/ 
Mrs.  Tragic,  the  stage  travesty  male,  intervening  in  the  masculine  world 
by  speaking  as  a  male  actor.  The  second  part  encompasses  the  duality  of 
Headpiece/Mrs.  Tragic  in  which  Headpiece  takes  over  the  male  voice  of 
Mrs.  Tragic  and  becomes  her  male  self,  her  "brother."  In  this  early  work, 
Charke  slides  in  and  out  of  her  male  and  female  personae,  the  pronouns 
become  confused  in  certain  sites,  and  sometimes  it  becomes  a  bit  difficult 
to  know  which  gendered  half  is  speaking. 

Charke  uses  the  stage  itself  to  prove  her  case  against  the  theatre.  As 
she  will  do  in  the  Narrative,  Charke  employs  as  her  setting  a  staged 
theatre,  what  we  might  call  a  virtual  theatre,  which  she  clears  in  order  to 
put  on  her  own  show.  The  play  opens  with  a  bare  stage,  as  though  the 
theatre  itself  were  one  of  the  chief  characters.  Two  by  two,  gendered 
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groups  appear,  speaking  and  defining  the  practices  of  the  traditional  stage. 
Glidewell  and  Pinwell  define  the  theatre  as  a  misogynist  zone  where  wom- 
en to  keep  their  jobs  must  work  on  their  backs  when  young,  and  on  "Sun- 
day" when  older.  Diction,  Porter,  and  Headpiece,  part  of  the  male  con- 
tingency, speak  as  members  of  the  "Fraternity"  and  assess  Tragic  as  just 
another  loser  to  the  system. 

When  Charke/Mrs.  Tragic  finally  appears,  we  note  that  while  Charke 
does  not  employ  a  literal  transvestitism  in  the  duality,  she  uses  a  male 
voice,  speaking  powerfully  as  the  tragic  hero  Othello  {Othello  3.3.353- 
600). 

Oh!  Farewell  all  pride  Pomp  and  Circumstances  of 

Self-Conceit. 
Farewell  all,  for  Tragic's  Occupation's  gone.  Isig.  c  2"] 

Charke  plays  deliberately  upon  her  known  image  as  transvestite,  and, 
while  she  wears  woman's  clothing  as  Mrs.  Tragic,  her  voice  is  at  odds  with 
her  appearance.  She  speaks  like  a  man,  thereby  subverting  and  under- 
cutting the  masculine  power  that  theatre  managers  Brainless  and  Blood- 
bolt  possess.  Charke's  situation  raises  her  to  heroic  levels,  for  more  than 
her  occupation  is  gone.  Her  life  as  an  actress  has  allowed  her  the  oppor- 
tunity to  enact  in  a  virtual  way  her  gender  representations.  The  stage  has 
provided  for  Charke/Mrs.  Tragic  a  way  to  publicize  gender  concerns,  even 
as  the  printed  text  has  given  her  a  medium  that  lifts  the  play  above 
temporal  boundaries.  Adopting  masculine  clothes,  voice,  and  attitude, 
Charke's  stage  roles  enable  her  to  carry  out  her  protest  privately,  publicly, 
and  professionally,  in  such  a  way  as  to  evade  patriarchal  constraints.  Her 
depiction  of  herself  as  both  Adam  and  Eve  employs  not  only  a  duality  she 
has  established  privately,  but  also  exposes  the  management  as  a  God  of 
the  theatre  who  has  judged  her  and  found  her  evil. 

When  Headpiece  arrives  on  stage,  Mrs.  Tragic  refers  to  this  duality  as 
brother-sister  and  begins  to  change  her  gendered  stance.  The  ambiguity  of 
gender  represented  by  Mrs.  Tragic's  female  garments  and  male  voice  ceases 
with  the  appearance  of  Headpiece  who  is  literally  male.  At  this  point, 
Charke  moves  into  another  arena  of  ambiguity,  that  of  sexual  taboos.  For 
instance,  the  following  dialogue  opens  the  meeting  between  Headpiece 
and  Mrs.  Tragic: 

Trag.  Ha!  discharg'd!  dismiss'd!  tum'd  out!  Death!  Rage! 

Torture!  Now  mourn  ye  tragic  Muse 

Since  Tragedy's  expell'd!  New  Revenge  alone 
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shall  sate  my  Fury! 


I'll  rant  and  roar!  Sound;  not  Sense,  impart!  — 

No  more  with  just  Accent  grace  my  Tale, 

But  Nonsense,  Noise,  and  Spangles  shall  prevail. 

Head.  Prithee,  no  more;  Learn  rather  to  make  yourself  a  real 

Loss,  to  them,  than  a  happy  Riddance;  will  your  acting  ill 

make  them,  or  yourself  most.  Let  Reason  get  the  better  of 

these  mad  Passions!  and  be  advis'd  by  me.  You  know  1  wish 

you  well;  and  as  you  are  ally'd  to  me,  consequently,  have  you 

more  at  Heart.  Isig.  C  1-1"] 

And  we  may  observe  the  change  when  she  no  longer  is  the  masculine  half, 
but  rather  the  flirt,  the  "little  woman",  who  turns  to  Headpiece  for  pro- 
fessional sagacity.  She  even  makes  reference  to  herself  as  Heroine.  The 
male  and  heroic  voice  gone,  she  says  that  she  will  just  play-act  in  the  tra- 
ditional way  with  "Noise  and  Spangles"  since  real  professionalism  is  not 
valued.  She  does  not  roar  her  complaints,  but  rather  speaks  traditionally 
as  a  woman  and  looks  to  Headpiece,  her  masculine  savior,  for  timely  suc- 
cor and  wise  advice: 

Trag.  My  Thanks  receive  with  Gratitude  sincere 
But,  oh!  alas!  Fate  like  mine,  what  Heroine  can  bear; 

This  with  prophetic  voice,  I  now  proclaim 
That  thou,  my  Hero,  shall  in  Drury  reign. 
Head.  Perhaps  the  Prophecy  is  good,  yet  for  a  while,  we'll  our 
Thoughts  in  our  own  Bosoms  we'll  confine;  but  see  the  Auth- 
or of  your  Wrongs;  be  calm  as  summer  Seas,  and  patient  as 
the  Dove.  [sig.  C  l-V] 

Headpiece  has  gained  control  over  Mrs.  Tragic's  voice,  or  at  least  has 
assumed  he  can  do  so.  She  still  has  one  more  outburst  as  a  male,  however. 
In  the  unification  of  the  duality  that  they  become,  Mrs.  Tragic  urges  the 
other  pairs — Diction  and  Porter,  Glidewell  and  Pinwell — to  allow  Headpiece 
to  speak,  and  Headpiece  says,  "IL]et  me  speak  my  Thanks."  Mrs.  Tragic 
reconciles  the  other  pairs  with  each  other  and  with  herself  and  Headpiece. 
Mrs.  Tragic,  in  suddenly  becoming  the  feminine  half  to  her  brother  Head- 
piece's male  half,  defines  the  terms  of  their  duality,  which  Charke  seems 
to  show  as  incestuous  and  a  way  of  removing  or  blurring  gender  lines. 
Tragic's  female  voice  merges  with  Headpiece's  as  the  penetration  of  female 
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with  male  occurs.  Charke  herself  then  has  served  as  the  point  of  reconcili- 
ation between  Headpiece  and  Mrs.  Tragic,  as  their  genders  become  one. 

Head.  My  Sister!  Oh!  Let  me  hold  thee  to  my  heart 
Trag.  There  if  I  grow  the  Harvest  is  your  own.  [sig.  F  1"] 

While  the  amorous  lyricism  remains  conventional,  if  not  trite,  the 
interchange  between  the  brother  and  sister  brings  an  uncomfortable  level 
of  intimacy  into  play.  Charke  relies  on  staging  bodies  to  make  the  point 
of  melding;  the  twining  of  the  two  bodies  allows  more  than  a  suggestion 
of  penetration.  Headpiece  has  moved  rather  quickly  from  the  wise  elder 
brother  to  the  lover-ish  stance  and  offers  to  shield  her  on  his  heart.  The 
physicality  of  the  scene,  with  the  pair  apparently  standing  clasped  bosom 
to  bosom,  must  have  been  emphasized  on  stage.  The  pair  would  appear  to 
become  "one"  with  the  implied  incestuous  union  being  another  way  to 
blend  opposites.  The  "virtual"  stage  allowed  Charke  a  free  zone  where  the 
forbidden,  only  an  idea  acted  on  stage,  existed  without  penalty. 

A  major  difference  in  the  drama  in  comparison  to  later  works  under 
study  here,  however,  concerns  Charke's  sudden  reverting  to  conventions. 
In  the  cleared  space  of  the  theatre  or  other  marginalized  territory,  Charke 
obviates  patriarchal  control  by  establishing  a  series  of  male  figures,  usually 
fathers,  who  have  titular  control,  but  who  are  too  weak  or  stupid  to  use  it 
or  even  appear  to  use  it.  In  this  play,  however,  she  reconciles  the  oppo- 
sites and  the  genders  and  reestablishes  the  hierarchy,  notwithstanding  her 
role  as  the  king-maker.  She  invokes  the  "Gods"  on  Headpiece  whom  she 
"crowns"  as  "our  King."  Bloodbolt,  before  depicted  as  both  God  and  king 
on  the  "theatric  throne"  (sig.  C  2),  has  been  defeated,  arrested  for  debt, 
and  the  throne  is  vacant.  Headpiece  is  Charke's  basic  definition  of  mascu- 
line good-guy,  and  he  has  already  become  the  brother/lover  to  whom  and 
in  whom  Mrs.  Tragic  "lost"  her  heroic  voice.  Mrs.  Tragic  reinforces  our 
idea  of  incest/unification  as  she  melds  with  him  and  his  control  in  a  for- 
mal coronation.  Because  the  play's  final  message  is  so  very  different  from 
the  techniques  she  uses  in,  for  instance,  the  autobiography,  we  need  to 
quote  the  final  song.  Air  III,  sung  by  Mrs.  Tragic  to  King  Headpiece: 

With  Transport  I  glow,  and  with  Pleasure, 

At  once  bid  adieu  to  my  Pain, 

My  Wishes  succeed  beyond  Measure, 

Nor  can  I  my  Joy  then  refrain. 

Then  come  to  my  Arms  and  partake. 

The  Transport  that  rises  from  thee, 
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Dame  Fortune  at  length  for  thy  Sake, 

No  longer  then  blinded  will  be, 

No  longer  then  blinded  will  be.  [sig.  F  3"] 

Since  she  has  established  a  three-way  control  of  masculinity  over  her- 
self and  her  future,  she  offers  to  him  her  "Arms"  so  that  he  may  "par- 
take" in  her  joy:  one  result  of  their  union  being  the  blessing  of  "Dame 
Fortune"  for  both  of  them.  She  opens  her  "Arms"  and  offers  him  the 
"Transport"  that  he  at  the  same  time  gives  to  her.  Bowing  to  his  assump- 
tion of  her  body  along  with  her  assumption  of  his  body,  they  play  off  their 
positions  in  the  traditional  hierarchy.  Mrs.  Tragic  has  put  on,  so  to  speak, 
Headpiece's  power  and  masculinity,  an  assumption  so  blessed  that  Dame 
Fortune  will  favor  them  both. 

In  summary,  Charke  establishes  in  her  first  play  many  of  the  tech- 
niques she  uses  in  subsequent  works.  She  establishes  a  free  zone  that  is  not 
Foucault's  punishment  arena.^  Charke,  with  the  writer's  sovereignty, 
dramatizes  the  politics  of  gender  and  power,  and  through  the  representa- 
tion of  a  series  of  dual  characters  offers  reconciliation  and  salvation  within 
the  free  space.  In  the  first  two  works  under  study,  the  technique  that 
Charke  employs  allows  for  a  multiplicity  of  voices  within  Charke's  free 
zone,  and  the  "I"  becomes  male  and  female,  with  the  masculine  voice 
dominating  in  these  particular  works. 

III.  A  Narrative  of  the  Life  of  Mrs.  Charlotte  Charke 

In  consideration  of  her  work  for  the  stage,  critics  have  chiefly  focused 
on  Charke  herself,  without  looking  hard  at  the  work  itself.  The  body  of 
critical  opinion  on  Charke  presents  the  first  and  best  case  in  point;  con- 
cern with  labeling  her  as  transvestite,  cross-dresser,  lesbian,  bisexual,  her- 
maphrodite, or  sensationalist  gets  in  the  way  of  the  literary  vision  she 
offers.  Part  of  the  responsibility,  of  course,  lies  with  Charke's  autobiogra- 


'  Michel  Foucault,  The  History  of  Sexiuiiify,  vol.  1:  An  Introductkm.  (New  York: 
Pantheon,  1978),  3-17  and  following.  The  cleared  space  may  also  find  reference  to  Jean 
Jacques  Rousseau's  Essai  Sur  L'Ori^ne  de  Langues  in  Oeuvres  de  Jean-Jacques  Rousseau 
(Paris,  1822).  Rousseau  represents  the  "Water  Hole"  as  a  festive  site  of  cultural  order 
where  private  and  public  meet  and  determine  roles.  The  fish  pond  that  Charke  employs 
in  The  History  of  Henry  Dumont  is  such  a  water  site,  on  the  banks  of  which  the  pro- 
tagonist is  faced  with  the  possibility  of  rethinking  his  gender  role.  The  area  could  also  be 
regarded  as  a  "staging"  site  of  metamorphosis,  in  many  ways  similar  to  the  cleared  area 
of  the  literal  stage,  which  Charke  employs  as  free  zone. 
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phy.  Unlike  Colley  Gibber's  Apology,  which  allows  him  to  posture  ele- 
gantly in  a  real-life  narration,  Charke's  life  allows  her  to  invent  herself 
almost  as  she  is  in  the  process  of  writing.  She  succeeds  in  portraying  a 
society  that  damned  her  as  a  female  for  riding  asses  and  donning  breeches, 
and  her  Narrative  may  be  taken  as  a  metaphorical  nose-thumbing,  enabling 
her  to  say,  "So  what?"'°  Certain  subjects,  however,  are  off  limits,  such 
as  the  reasons  for  her  cross-dressing,  and  her  associations  with  the  writers 
and  actors  at  the  Little  Theatre,  not  to  mention  self-revelations  about  her 
mother,  her  husband  and  her  pregnancy.  Charke  is  quite  possibly  not 
interested  in  our  knowing  why  she  was  marginalized,  but  rather  what  her 
artistic  vision  became  as  a  result. 

A  view  of  the  history  of  cross-dressing  places  Charke  in  the  context  of 
her  era  and  suggests  the  nature  of  her  transgressions.  Pat  Rogers's  "The 
Breeches  Part"  calls  attention  to  the  advent  of  the  travesti  roles  on  the 
Restoration  stage  and  credits  their  popularity  to  the  sexy  and  stylized 
masculinity  of  Nell  Gwyn,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Barry,  Mrs.  Mountfort,  Mrs. 
Bracegirdle,  and  especially  Peg  Woffington,  as  early  practitioners. 

My  consideration  of  Charke  concerns  the  fact  that  she  did  not 
specialize  in  the  types  of  dramas  featuring  cross-dressing  as  titillation:  for 
instance,  Charke  and  Woffington,  who  were  noted  for  their  male  charac- 
terizations, acted  only  one  part  in  common,  that  of  Lothario  in  Rowe's 
The  Fair  Penitent.  Looking  at  the  different  roles  that  Charke  played,  we 
may  see  just  how  committed  she  must  have  been  to  transvestite  roles,  for 
her  wide  repertoire  included  such  representations  as  Pistol,  George  Bam- 
well,  Macheath,  Lothario,  Plume  and  Archer  (Farquhar).  In  addition,  she 
undertook  the  very  difficult  role  of  Sir  Fopling  Flutter,  for  which  she  had 
to  play  a  man  playing  an  effeminate  man,  which  would  present  about  the 
same  level  of  difficulty  as  a  woman  playing  a  man  playing  a  woman.  The 
chief  difference  between  Charke's  breeches  roles  and  those  of  the  Restora- 
tion actresses  involves  a  certain  dynamic  of  feminine  sexuality.  For  in- 
stance, an  actress,  dressed  to  appear  sexually  ambiguous,  might  possess  a 
femininity  that  showed  through,  alongside  a  masculine  ease  and  elegance. 


'°  In  my  analysis  of  Charke's  Narrative  as  autobiography,  I  have  profited  from 
Professor  James  Olney's  studies  in  autobiography,  especially  Metaphors  of  Self:  The  Meari' 
ing  of  Autobiography  (Princeton:  Princeton  Univ.  Press,  1972)  and  Studies  in  Autobiography 
(New  York:  Oxford  Univ.  Press,  1988),  in  addition  to  Patricia  Meyer  Spacks,  Imagining 
a  Self:  Autobiography  and  Novel  m  Eighteenth-Century  Englarui  (Cambridge,  MA:  Harvard 
Univ.  Press,  1976)  and  Sidonie  Smith,  Poetics  of  Women's  Autobiography:  Marginality  and 
the  Fictions  of  Self-Representation  (Bloomington:  Indiana  Univ.  Press,  1987). 
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The  Life  of  James  Quin  makes  clear  the  type  of  femininity /masculinity  that 
Woffington,  for  instance,  portrayed:  "There  was  no  woman  that  ever  yet 
had  appeared  on  the  stage,  who  could  represent  with  such  ease  and  ele- 
gance the  character  of  a  man.  She  had  besides  dispossessed  herself  of  that 
awkward  stiffness  and  effeminacy  which  so  commonly  attends  the  fair  sex 
in  breeches"  (40). 

In  contrast  to  Woffington's  great  male  charm,  which  apparently  only 
called  attention  to  her  good  legs,  Charke  negated  the  Barbie-in-high-boots 
image  or  that  of  the  kitten  with  a  whip.  Rejecting  this  type  of  sexual 
dividedness  with  its  masculine  and  feminine  eroticism,  she  created  another 
type  of  gendered  duality  based  on  power  and  privilege.''  She  became  in 
her  private  life  the  male/female  that  she  portrayed  on  the  public  stage. 
Later,  she  had  printed,  immortalized  for  eternity,  a  narration  of  her  experi- 
ences within  the  new  gender  she  had  created  for  herself.  The  Narrative  of 
her  life  advertises  on  the  title  page  only  the  cross-dressing  ("Her  Adven- 
tures in  Mens  Cloaths"),  but  the  work  itself,  as  I  propose  to  discuss,  con- 
tinues Charke's  experiments  with  gender  intra-penetration,  dual  personae, 
and  voices. 

Written  twenty  years  after  The  Art  of  Management,  her  autobiography, 


"  TTie  listing  of  Charke's  male  roles  derives  from  information  in  "The  Haymarket 
Theatre,  1700-1754.  Box  1077"  and  'The  Haymarket  Theatre.  Box  1076,"  both  Boxes 
held  by  Theatre  Museum  Archives  of  TTie  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  Covent  Garden, 
London;  Scouten's  The  London  Stage,  Part  Three;  and  Sybil  Rosenthal's  Theatres  of  the 
London  Fairs  (Cambridge:  Cambridge  Univ.  Press,  1960).  1  have  indicated  with  an  aster- 
isk Charke's  male  roles  at  the  Little  TTieatre  in  the  Haymarket. 

1733-1737:  Rodrigo  {Othello),  Fainlove  (The  Tender  Husband),  Douglass  (The  Ahion 
Queens),  *  Macheath  (The  Beggar's  Opera  Tragedized),  *  Pistol  {Humours  of  Sir  ]ohn 
Falstaff),  Lord  Flame  {Hurlothrumho),  *  Sir  John  (The  Devil  to  Pay),  George  {George 
BamiveU),  *  Lothario  (The  Fair  Penitent),  *  Hartley  (The  Nonjuror),  Townley  (The  Pro- 
vok'd  Husband),  *  Jack  Stocks  (The  Lottery),  *  Rovewell  (The  Contrivance),  *  Harry 
(The  Humourous  Election),  Sir  Charles  (The  Beaux  Stratagem),  Foppingdon  (The  Care- 
less Husband),  Sir  Francis  (The  Provok'd  Husband),  *  the  Doctor  (The  Mock  Doctor), 
Archer  {Squire  Basinghalt),  Gazeteer  {Politics  on  Both  Sides),  Grizzle  (The  Tragedy  of 
Tragedies),  Marius  {Caius  Marius),  Charles  {Love  Makes  a  Man),  Tattle  (Love  for  Love), 
Clodio  (Love  Makes  a  Man),  Pistol  (The  Beggar's  Pantomime),*  Lord  Place  {Pasquin), 
*  Spatter  (Eur^dice  Hiss'd},  *  Don  Resinando  (A  Rehearsal  of  Kings),  *  Hen  {The  HiS' 
torical  Register  of  1736). 

1740-1755:  Lovegirlo  (The  Humours  of  Covent  Garden;  or,  The  Covent  Garden  Tragedy), 
Plume  (The  Recruiting  Officer),  King  (The  MiUer  of  Mansfield),  Pope  John/Joan  {Pope 
John  VIII);  Ancient  Pistol  (The  Captive  Prince;  Or,  Love  arui  Loyalty.  With  the 
Comical  Humours  of  Sir  John  Falstaff  and  Ancient  Pistol).  [The  cast  also  included 
"Miss  Charke,"  as  the  Captive  Prince.] 
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simply  stated,  narrates  how  Charke  arrived  at  the  place  where  she  was  in 
1755.  In  the  Narrative,  we  may  determine  the  narrator's  voice  and  per- 
sona's  identity  from  several  clues,  which  taken  together  make  us  realize 
that  Charke,  much  like  Gertrude  Stein  in  her  autobiography  of  Alice  B. 
Toklas,  imposes  a  voice  from  the  outside  to  tell  the  story  of  another  per- 
son's life  as  a  woman:  she  chooses  to  allow  this  voice,  later  revealed  as 
male,  to  mediate  and  to  explain,  as  it  were,  what  it  all  meant.  To  empha- 
size this  voice,  which  more  or  less  rescues  Charke's  experience  as  female 
other,  Charke  opens  with  reference  to  the  same  kind  of  duality  featured  in 
the  play.  Boldly  forefronting  her  bifurcated  voice,  "The  Author  to  Her- 
self," Charke  dedicates  the  piece  to  "Madam"  as  she  speaks  to  her  other 
half,  wishing  that  "You  and  I  may  ripen  our  Acquaintance  into  a  perfect 
Knowledge  of  each  other,  that  may  establish  a  lasting  social  Friendship  be- 
tween us"  {Narrative,  viii).  The  paired  selves  again  appear,  discussed  in 
terms  of  "Friendship,"  but  the  vocabulary  suggests  a  deeper  involvement. 
Without  being  too  farfetched,  we  might  catch  in  these  opening  phrases 
penetrating  glimpses  of  The  Art  of  Management's  Adam  and  Eve  in  Eden 
with  the  words  "ripen"  and  "perfect  Knowledge." 

In  the  Narrative,  the  male  narrator  selects  for  telling  those  instances  in 
her  woman's  life  which  he  sees  as  leading  to  the  formation  of  her  male 
self.  We  are  permitted  to  observe  her  wearing  men's  clothes,  shooting  on 
the  moors,  currying  horses,  and  digging  ditches,  as  though  this  constituted 
her  life.  Only  when  we  have  been  led  to  understand  that  Charke  as  a 
woman  is  not  the  narrator,  do  we  see  that  at  least  half  the  picture  of  her 
childhood  is  missing.  Charke  surely  had  a  pet  rabbit  or  a  favorite  toy,  just 
as  she  was  sure  to  have  had  at  least  one  friend.  And  yet  these  details  are 
not  included.  Nor  can  we  ascribe  the  omissions  to  discretion,  since  the 
narrator's  rather  distasteful  spying  on  the  subject's  private  life  at  private 
moments  makes  us  understand  that  narratorial  reticence  is  not  valued.  The 
voice  shows  the  young  unloved  Charlotte  who  is  neglected.  All  of  a  sudden 
she  is  four  and  dressing  up  in  Cibber's  clothes,  and  then  she  is  fourteen, 
wearing  the  clothes  of  her  guardian.  Dr.  Hale.  I  view  the  autobiography  as 
not  just  negating  the  feminine  stereotype  but  also  negating  a  childhood, 
through  her  use  of  two  narrators,  one  a  predominating  male,  and  the  other 
a  recessive,  nearly  silent  female.  The  narrator  prejudices  our  view  by  in- 
cluding only  those  events  where  the  masculine  takes  preeminence. 

Critics,  such  as  Lynn  Friedli,  have  commented  in  passing  that  certain 
characters,  like  Mrs.  Brown,  Charke's  wife,  "slip"  in  and  out  of  the  text 
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(*'  'Passing  Women',''  241).  I  would  argue  that  the  reverse  is  true. 
Charke's  narrator  is  the  one  who  slips  in  and  out  until  Charke  allows  us 
finally  to  glimpse  him.  At  a  certain  point,  Charke's  narrator,  who  has  re- 
lated  grimly  what  has  happened  to  Charke  as  a  woman  with  a  perfidious, 
improvident  husband  and  cold,  stingy  father,  reveals  his  presence.  Until 
now,  the  reader  assumes  that  Charke's  persona/narrator  is  a  woman:  only 
later  will  the  reader  see  the  ambiguity  of  meaning  in  the  subtitle  "My 
Adventures  in  Mens  Cloaths,"  and  the  implications  of  "Madam"  in  the 
Introduction.  One  particular  scene,  however,  brings  the  reader  up  short 
with  Charke's  narratorial  sleight-of-hand  in  blending  her  personae.  The 
text  reveals  not  only  the  narrator  but  also  the  nature  of  the  dual  personae. 
Up  to  this  point,  we  as  readers  have  considered  Charke  the  woman  as 
narrator.  Playing  on  the  reader's  view  of  motherhood  to  be  Charke's 
feminine  role,  the  narrator  has  led  us  to  "see"  Charke  acting  within  the 
feminine  continuum  of  maternity.  We  are  therefore  not  prepared  for  the 
sea  change  in  the  Narrative.  In  this  section  of  the  text  where  the  persona 
stands  revealed,  the  woman  actress  Charke  has  arrived  at  home  only  to 
find  her  little  daughter  in  convulsions,  but  we  notice  a  certain  strange 
behavior  when  Charke  says  she  seized  the  child  but  "immediately  dropped 
her  on  the  Floor;  which  I  wonder  did  not  absolutely  end  her  by  the  Force 
of  the  Fall."  Charke  left  the  dying  child  lying  there: 

In  the  Hurry  of  my  Distraction,  I  run  Isic]  into  the  Street,  with 
my  Shirt-Sleeves  dangling  loose  about  my  Hands,  my  Wig  standing 
on  End,  "Like  Quills  upon  the  Fretful  Porcupine,"  and  Proclaim- 
ing the  sudden  Death  of  my  much-beloved  child,  a  crowd  soon 
gathered  round  me  . . .  The  Peoples  compassion  was  moved,  'tis 
true;  but,  as  I  happened  not  to  be  known  to  them,  it  drew  them 
into  Astonishment,  to  see  the  Figure  of  a  young  Gentleman,  so 
extravagantly  grieved  for  the  Loss  of  a  child.  {Narrative,  98-99) 

The  reader  wants  to  say,  "What  young  gentleman?  When  did  he  sud- 
denly appear?"  This  is  not  a  matter  of  an  adventure  in  men's  "cloaths." 
What  catches  us  off-guard  is  the  near  collision  of  Charke's  male  and 
female  dualities  over  the  body  of  the  child.  The  melding  which  we  have 
observed  in  her  play  has  occurred  in  the  Narrative,  without  our  being 
aware.  And  our  response  is:  And  what  else  have  we  not  been  told?  The 
narrator's  voice  up  to  now  has  been  publicly  concerned  with  setting  forth 
Charke's  career,  but  privately  focused  on  her  maternal  concerns  with  the 
child's  well  being.  At  this  moment,  the  figure  of  the  narrator  and  persona 
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is  revealed,  and  he  is  a  man.  Charke  is  very  involved  in  the  legerdemain 
and  acknowledges  our  surprise,  along  with  the  onlookers'  when  she  says  "1 
happened  not  to  be  known  to  them,  it  drew  them  into  Astonishment" 
(Narrative,  99).  Had  the  neighbors  she  did  know  been  present,  they  might 
have  been  surprised  should  she  have  appeared  dressed  as  a  woman. 

Once  we  realize  the  duality,  Brown/Charke's  statement  that  "1  was 
entirely  lost  in  forgetfiilness  of  my  real  Self"  bears  new  meaning,  and  we 
see  that  there  is  not  just  one  real  self.  We  also  see  that  the  woman  Charke 
does  not  exist,  but  has  been  penetrated  by  a  masculine  half.  Her  maleness 
is  allowed  to  obscure  her  feminine  self,  now  silent  and  submissive,  to  the 
extent  that  she  forgets  any  automatic  nurturing  associated  with  her  role  as 
mother.  She  has  established  a  discreet  distance  between  her  role  as  man 
and  her  role  as  woman,  but,  in  the  moment  of  crisis,  allows  them  to  blur 
and  even  forgets  to  be  "womanly."  The  intra-penetration  has  been  gen- 
erally quite  successful  in  totally  blending  two  genders.  At  this  instance, 
when  the  woman  half  should  have  appeared,  she  forgets  to  do  so.  The 
crowd  inhabiting  this  poor  and  marginalized  ghetto  area  notices  with  dis- 
approval the  "unprecedented  Affection"  of  Charke's  male,  who  appears 
effeminate  to  them,  outside  the  neighborhood  of  definition  of  "male."  To 
them,  he,  therefore,  borders  on  being  a  non-male,  as  we  have  discussed, 
even  as  we  realize  that  Charke  is  a  non-woman.  What  we  also  realize  here 
is  just  how  good  Brown/Charke's  metamorphosis  is;  further,  we  notice 
that,  even  lounging  around  the  neighborhood,  Brown/Charke  disports  her- 
self as  a  man.  Her  maleness,  therefore,  is  not  a  role  assumed  for  public 
consumption,  convenience,  or  economy,  but  a  part  of  a  successful  gen- 
dered duality. 

As  I  stated  above,  the  male/female  image  that  Charke  presents  in  the 
prologue  to  The  Art  of  Marmgement  becomes  the  central  image  in  her  other 
fiction.  Brown  and  Mrs.  Brown  are  another  representation  of  her  Adam 
and  Eve  sent  out  of  the  Garden.  In  fact,  she  uses  this  reference  when,  let 
out  of  prison,  she  "thought  it  comparable  to  the  Garden  of  Eden;  and 
question  much,  when  the  first  Parents  beheld  their  Paradise,  whether  they 
were  more  transported  at  the  View,  than  I  was  when  let  out  of  my  Cell" 
(216).  Brown  and  Mrs.  Brown  wander  in  the  firee-zone  world  of  the 
theatre,  and  the  earth  is  peopled  with  strollers.  Deprived  of  her  birthright 
in  the  family  and  theatre,  as  she  implies  with  reference  to  the  "Prodigal" 
(Narrative,  120),  the  duality  that  she,  like  Eve,  has  become  has  no  home, 
no  relatives,  other  than  her  daughter  (whom  she  mentions  in  only  four  in- 
stances). At  the  same  time,  we  may  see  that  Charke  creates  for  her  charac- 
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ters  a  free  space,  a  virtual  reality,  without  restrictions  within  which  they 
may  conduct  their  lives.  It  is  not  perfect — Charke's  description  of  the 
strolling  life  is  jarring  in  its  reality: 

I  think  going  a  Strolling  is  engaging  in  a  little,  dirty  kind  of  War, 
in  which  I  have  been  obliged  to  fight  so  many  Battles,  I  have 
resolutely  determined  to  throw  down  my  Commission:  And  to  say 
Truth,  I  am  not  only  sick,  but  heartily  ashamed  of  it,  as  I  have  had 
nine  Years  Experience  of  its  being  a  very  contemptible  Life;  ren- 
dred  so,  through  the  impudent  and  ignorant  Behaviour  of  the 
Generality  of  those  who  pursue  it;  and  I  think  it  would  be  more 
reputable  to  earn  a  Groat  a  Day  in  Cinder-sifting  at  Tottenham- 
Court,  than  to  be  concerned  with  them.  (Narrative,  187) 

Notwithstanding  Charke's  obvious  ambivalence  toward  it,  this  free 
space  where  the  likes  of  Charke  can  earn  a  living  acting  out  of  season 
exists  as  a  contrast  to  the  patriarchal  territory  of  the  town  that  they  have 
left.  The  town  presents  restrictions  to  the  union  she  has  achieved  within 
herself  and,  of  course,  with  Charke's  wife  "Mrs.  Brown."  Far  from  wishing 
to  destroy  the  patriarchy,  Charke  lives  by  social  rules  and  qualifies  as  a 
decent  man  living  as  well  as  possible  in  the  space  he  has  created  for  his 
duality — himself  and  wife.  Brown/Charke  cannot  settle  in  one  place  be- 
cause he  is  unwilling  and/or  unable  to  defeat  the  father-figure,  so  avoids 
confrontations  with  father-figure  types — bailiffs,  landlords,  businessmen, 
puppet  masters,  and  theatre  managers.  In  Pill,  for  instance,  Brown/Charke 
leaves  town  taking  his  business  key  with  him,  planning  to  mail  it  to  the  land- 
lord, rather  than  face  him.  The  narrator  shows  us  Charke  as  victorious,  how- 
ever; as  Brown  she  never  meets  a  man  she  cannot  outwit  eventually. 

Charke's  engendered  self  is  in  danger  in  the  urban  setting;  Charke 
must  give  up  her  "very  handsome  lac'd  hat"  {Narrative,  90)  since  it  is  a 
means  of  identifying  her  (as  a  man).  In  Mr.  Brown/Mrs.  Brown/ Adam/Eve, 
Charke  creates  a  reverberating  redundancy  of  strong/weak,  brother/sister, 
husband/wife,  man/woman,  heterosexual/homosexual,  which  resolves  the 
conflicts  of  gender  and  power  in  the  autobiography.  She  seems  intent  in 
proving  that  the  Brown/Charke  persona  is  the  "real"  one,  not  silent, 
submissive  Mrs.  Brown  who  perhaps  dies  during  the  years  of  strolling,  for 
she  is  simply  not  there  when  Charke  arrives  in  London  to  begin  writing. 
If,  that  is,  there  was  a  "Mrs.  Brown"  in  actuality  and  not  a  virtual  duality 
of  Charke's  bifurcated  voice,  with  which  she  opened  the  Introduction  to 
the  work.  We  find  one  clue  as  to  the  identity  toward  the  end  of  the  work: 
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The  last  instance  of  Brown/Charke's  use  of  "we"  might  be  a  reference  to 
Mrs.  Brown,  mentioned  as  the  "good-natur'd  Person"  helping  Brown/ 
Charke  get  to  London  Q^arrative,  267).  Either  Charke/Brown  is  Uterally 
alone,  or  the  blending  and  intra-penetration  of  the  genders,  as  we  see  in 
the  Art  of  Management,  have  occurred  so  completely,  that  Charke  totally 
embodies  the  duality. 

Apart  from  "Mrs.  Brown,"  the  Narrative  contains  several  feminine 
characters.  Women,  such  as  Betty  Careless  who  goes  her  bail,  Mrs.  Dorr 
the  tavern  owner  who  calls  her  "son,"  are  good  characters  whose  values 
are  distinct  and  superior  to  patriarchal  standards.  On  the  other  hand,  two 
other  women  fall  in  love  with  her,  and  one,  having  found  out  "I  was  a 
woman,"  attacked  her  (Narrative,  164).  Brown/Charke  wears  the  feminine 
guise  herself,  decking  herself  out  in  petticoats  when  she  must  go  to  Colley 
Cibber  for  a  loan.  As  I  mention  elsewhere,  this  may  not  be  autobiographi- 
cal but  simply  a  Narrative  technique  which  Charke  uses  to  prove  a  femi- 
nine co-existence,  forming  a  gender  triangle:  Br  own/Char  ke/Mrs.  Brown. 

For  that  same  reason,  Charke's  daughter,  never  described  (aside  from 
a  flaw  in  physique)  and  rarely  discussed,  appears  sporadically  in  the  work 
when  her  presence  aids  the  technique  of  duality.  For  instance,  as  men- 
tioned earlier,  her  illness  allows  Charke  to  frimish  the  revelation  of  the 
male  narrator;  as  a  young  girl,  she  delivers  Charke's  begging  letters  from 
prison;  she,  on  her  honeymoon,  receives  Charke's  visit.  Her  uses  are 
limited  to  displaying  the  feminine  half,  and  of  her  Charke  speaks  as  a 
father  might  when  looking  for  an  acting  job:  "I  had  a  Child  to  support." 
Maria  Catherine  appears  so  seldom  once  Charke  has  achieved  the  engen- 
dered duality  as  Brown/Mrs.  Brown  that  we  are  surprised  when  Charke 
suddenly  mentions  that  her  "child"  is  on  the  road  with  her  and  Mrs. 
Brown.  Not  until  the  last  of  the  Narrative  do  we  even  know  that  Charke 
called  the  daughter  "Kitty"  (Narrative,  241).  Charke  describes  her  only 
generally  as  a  woman  who  is  "sober  and  reasonable,"  but  she  is  specific  in 
assessing  the  girl  as  a  professional,  stating  that  Kitty's  "figure"  (we  assume 
some  extreme  of  weight)  should  make  her  a  good  character  actress  and 
suitable  for  "low  comedy"  because  "she  has  an  infinite  Share  of  Humour" 
(Narrative,  243).  Kitty  rather  fades  out  of  the  Narrative  and  is  lost  to 
Charke's  printed  history.'^ 


'^  We  may  observe  several  differences  between  Kitty  Charke  Harman  and  her 
mother.  Kitty,  still  married  to  Harman  and  living  in  London  in  1756,  appeared  with 
Hallam's  Company  in  Hal/ an  Hour,  at  the  Swan  Inn,  according  to  a  notice  in  the  Doily 
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These  references  to  motherhood  are  Charke's  technique  of  maintaining 
vestiges  of  the  feminine  within  herself  as  Brown/Charke,  perhaps  as  a  sort 
of  hermaphrodite.  Such  allusions  may  also  be  her  acknowledgment  that 
biology  is  destiny;  at  the  very  end  of  the  Narrative,  she  speaks  of  Lyming- 
ton  "where  my  Daughter  enslaved  herself  for  Life"  {Narrative,  265).  She 
would  seem  to  be  referring  to  the  birth  of  her  daughter's  baby;  an  alter- 
native  reading  would  apply  the  remark  to  Lymington  as  the  site  of  her 
daughter's  wedding  to  a  man  Brown/Charke  dislikes.  She  leads  us,  how- 
ever,  to  prefer  the  first  reading  simply  because  the  previous  paragraph  ends 
with  the  statement  that  "I  ICharke]  must,  while  we  both  exist,  be  un- 
doubtedly  her  Mother"  (265).  The  statement  contains  a  certain  idea  of 
doom.  Usually  the  marriage  ceremony  exacts  an  oath  of  mutual  bondage 
"till  death  us  do  part."  Motherhood  then  in  the  context  is  the  life  sen- 
tence,  and  the  fathers  are  notably  absent  from  the  pact.  These  references 
to  motherhood  may  be  Charke's  technique  of  maintaining  vestiges  of  the 
feminine  within  herself  as  Brown/Charke,  perhaps  as  a  sort  of  hermaphro- 
ditism. Then,  too,  the  rejection  of  motherhood  allows  Charke  to  decenter 
the  feminine  myth.  She  is  not  a  "monster"  mother,  such  as  we  find  in 
Defoe's  Roxana,  for  instance;  but  Charke's  presentation  of  the  mother 
image  is  not  image-specific  either.  Tony  Bowers  discusses  this  kind  of 
"mother  anxiety"  and  refers  to  the  female  angst  about  mother-love  at  a 
time  of  self-construction  in  the  eighteenth  century.  A  writer  such  as 
Charke,  fashioning  herself  and  her  image  with  gendered  dualities,  is  in- 
deed challenging  "the  very  possibility  of  codifying  universal  maternal 
norms"  ("The  Politics  of  Motherhood,"  101). 

IV.  The  History  of  Henry  Dumont  Esq.; 
AND  Miss  Charlotte  Evelyn 

Charke  calls  her  autobiography,  the  Narrative,  a  "trifling  sketch"  be- 
gun as  the  introduction  for  The  History  of  Henry  Dumont,  Esq.;  and  Miss 
Charlotte  Evelyn.  Because  Colley  Cibber's  daughter  was  "universally  known 


Advertiser.  At  some  point  around  1767,  she  migrated  to  America  and  joined  the 
American  Company  of  Comedians.  When  Kitty  died  in  1773  at  the  age  of  forty-three, 
she  left  a  "little  fortune,"  and  her  funeral  notice  indicated  her  respectability  and 
affluence.  Rivington's  Gazette  carried  her  obituary,  listing  only  her  American  contribution 
to  the  stage,  with  no  mention  of  Kitty's  connection  with  the  British  stage,  Colley  Cib- 
ber,  or  Charke.  Kitty's  circumstances  at  the  end  of  her  life  were  quite  different  from  the 
desperate  poverty  which  forty-three-year-old  Charlotte  Charke  faced. 
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to  be  an  odd  Product  of  Nature"  (Narrative,  269),  she  was  asked  for  an 
account  of  her  Ufe.  In  several  sites  in  the  autobiography,  Charke  mentions 
the  ongoing  work  on  the  novel.  Once  she  cuts  short  a  visit  to  her 
daughter,  "as  ICharke]  had  made  a  considerable  Progress  in  Mr.  Dumont's 
History"  (Narrative,  263)  and  wants  to  get  the  work  published  quickly  as 
a  serial.  It  is  not  surprising,  then,  to  note  strong  similarities  in  the  two 
works,  as  they  were  written  concurrently. 

I  want  to  look  at  the  novel  in  terms  of  the  dualities  which  structure 
Charke's  literature,  since  the  plot  features  dual  personae,  which,  in  the 
course  of  the  fiction,  undergo  several  metamorphoses.  Like  the  autobio- 
graphy, the  novel  concerns  itself  with  dual  personae,  along  with  dual 
voices.  In  place  of  an  English  theatrical  setting  as  the  Eden  where  Brown/ 
Mrs.  Brown  wander,  Charke  establishes  within  the  novel  a  cleared  space 
in  France,  at  once  foreign  and  dangerous — a  place  where  a  male  in  drag 
just  might  appear.  The  site  again,  however,  is  a  virtual  reality,  where 
virtual  protagonists  live  out  their  lives  attempting  a  self-pairing.  The  plot 
is  fairly  complicated:  The  orphan  son  of  Lady  Charlotte  and  Archibald 
Dumont,  Henry  is  raised  by  his  grandfather,  Mr.  AUworth,  and  his  tutor 
Mr.  Evelyn.  Evelyn  dies,  leaving  his  orphan  daughter,  Charlotte,  whom 
the  grandfather  adopts.  Henry  goes  off  to  sow  wild  oats,  falls  in  with  evil 
gambling  companions,  and,  finally,  is  welcomed  back  home  as  the 
prodigal.  Henry  returns  to  discover  that  Charlotte  is  now  his  adoptive 
sister.  During  this  crucial  period,  Henry  also  becomes  unwittingly  part  of 
a  gay  triangle,  extricates  himself,  and  marries  Charlotte. 

Charke's  basic  question  is  the  same  one  each  of  her  works  features: 
What  constitutes  definitions  of  gender?  Within  the  space  that  Charke 
provides,  each  half  of  the  duality  must  deal  with  its  mirror  image:  Henry's 
potential  other,  the  one  whom  he  could  impenetrate,  is  the  homosexual 
transvestite  Billy  Loveman,  and  Charlotte's  is  the  pig-like  woman  Ursula. 
While,  as  we  mentioned,  Charke  herself  is  the  site  of  resolution  of  Mr. 
Brown/Mrs.  Brown  in  the  autobiography,  in  this  novel  Charke  also  acts  as 
the  site  of  resolution  of  the  mirror  images.  Charke,  as  sovereign  writer,  is 
dealing  with  another  issue,  perhaps  economic.  For  Charke  interposes  herself 
in  the  melding/pairing  of  Henry  and  the  homosexual  Billy.  Instead,  she  is  the 
agent  by  whom  they  may  avoid  metamorphosis  into  their  others,  for  the 
novel  ends  with  the  melding  and  intra-penetration  of  Henry  and  Charlotte. 

Since  the  potential  relationship  between  Henry  and  Billy  Loveman 
offers  great  similarities  to  Charke  and  her  Mr.  Brown,  the  Henry-Billy  por- 
trayal reveals  tenseness  about  gender  transgressions.  Although  the  few 
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critics  who  comment  on  the  novel  find  it  to  be  a  diatribe  against  the  kind 
of  gender  blurring  that  the  homosexual  Loveman  represents,  I  think  that 
the  opposite  is  true.  As  she  does  in  the  autobiography,  Charke  unifies 
sexual  conflict  within  herself  and  becomes  both  the  nearly  seduced  and 
feminized  Henry,  as  well  as  the  flamboyant  Billy  Loveman,  and,  by  exten- 
sion, becomes  also  his  lover,  Turtle.  Charke's  glancing  depiction  of  the 
homosexual  underworld  with  its  jealousies,  loyalties,  courtship  patterns, 
and  even  "marriages,"  demonstrates  that  world's  similarities  to  hetero- 
sexual practices;  Charke  allows  us  also  to  view  Henry's  overreaction  as  a 
case  of  protesting  too  much.  Henry  sees  the  line  blurring  and  perhaps 
knows  why  Loveman  singled  him  out  for  affection. 

The  heart  of  the  dual  personae,  gender  treatment,  and  the  best  entry 
into  the  text  for  studying  the  dualities,  occurs  in  Chapter  Six,  which  cen- 
ters on  a  letter  from  Billy  Loveman  to  Henry.  The  text  reveals  Billy  Love- 
man as  a  pathetically  ignorant  yokel  unable  even  to  spell.  At  the  same 
time,  the  voice  in  his  letter  is  masculine  in  its  assumption  of  power,  while 
it  contains  the  same  trite  messages  commonly  sent  between  lovers.  Billy, 
assuming  a  positive  outcome  to  his  invitation,  sets  the  rendezvous  to  occur 
at  the  "fish-ponds,"  an  out-of-doors  location  where  he  may  pay  "rispex  to 
the  civine  charmur  of  my  soul"  {History,  60).'^ 

While  the  text  contains  signals  about  Charke's  intent,  the  very  mess- 
age of  a  few  lines  defines  the  gender  issues  at  play  in  the  work.  Through 
the  missive,  Loveman  presents  the  picture  of  a  lover-from-afar.  He  is, 
through  print,  therefore  able  to  make  real  his  persona.  "Other"  in  class 
and  gender,  Loveman  nonetheless  creates  a  linguistic  system  just  between 


'^  Charke  provides  glimpses  of  Milton's  Paradise  Lost  in  all  the  works  under  study 
here.  Adam  and  Eve  appear  as  symbols  in  The  Art  of  Management  when  the  first  parents, 
like  the  actress  Charke,  must  leave  Eden.  Again,  in  the  autobiography,  she  and  Mrs. 
Brown  stroll  through  Eden;  when  Charke  escapes  from  jail,  she  feels  she  is  walking  in 
Eden.  The  novel,  too,  reveals  links  with  Miltonic  text.  Charke's  specific  wording  and  ref- 
erences to  "angels"  and  "creator"  in  the  note  from  Billy  to  Henry  Dumont  have  over- 
tones of  Paradise  Lost,  especially  in  the  idea  of  man-man  relations,  implying  a  new  gender 
system.  In  Book  X  (Jo/xn  Milton;  Complete  Poems  and  Major  Prose,  ed.  Merritt  Y.  Hughes 
Psiew  York,  1957])  Adam  moans: 

O  why  did  God, 

Creator  wise,  that  peopl'd  highest  Heav'n 

With  spirits  Masculine,  create  at  last 

This  novelty  on  Earth,  this  fair  defect 

Of  Nature,  and  not  fill  the  world  at  once 

With  Men  as  Angels  without  Feminine, 

Or  find  some  other  way  to  generate  Mankind?  (888-93) 
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himself  and  his  male  love  object.  Charke  employs  the  language  to  suggest 
a  kind  of  role  playing,  and  the  reader  may  reflect  on  how  Dumont  appears 
in  a  homosexual  role.  The  letter,  then,  defines  the  persona  of  Loveman 
and  re'defines  Dumont's. 

The  third  person  in  the  triangle  of  Loveman  and  Henry  Dumont,  Mr. 
Turtle,  tells  his  own  story  and  claims  his  own  persona.  Revealing  the 
intra-penetration  that  has  occurred  between  himself  and  Billy,  Turtle  re- 
writes the  female  gender  system  and  excludes  the  traditional  feminine. 
With  the  implied  carnality  in  the  letter  and  the  literal  reference  to  the 
carnality  at  work  between  Turtle  and  Billy,  the  pair  refigure  the  gender 
system,  by  taking  on  both  roles  within  their  twin-ness,  as  Charke  herself 
accomplishes  in  the  other  fiction. 

When  the  love  letter  from  Loveman  arrives,  Henry  is  "entirely  inno- 
cent  of  such  unnatural  proceedings,"  and  thinks  that  a  love  letter  from  a 
man  must  be  meant  for  Charlotte  (History,  59).  Instead  of  ignoring  it, 
however,  Henry's  defense  of  his  own  virtue  is  a  bit  suspect.  He  wants  to 
prove  that  "his  behaviour  could  not  in  any  degree  give  the  smallest  hope 
to  the  unnatural  passion  of  such  a  detestable  brute"  {History,  60).  When 
he  says  that,  then  "It] he  bare  mention  of  his  name  from  the  mouth  of 
such  a  wretch,  might  throw  an  imputation  on  his  character,  which  he 
would  rather  suffer  death  than  deserve"  {History,  61).  Instead  of  Charlotte, 
the  virtuous  heroine  of  the  novel  ironically  is  the  handsome  Henry.  Bear- 
ing in  mind  that  Loveman  has  so  far  only  sent  a  love  note  to  one  he 
assumes  would  welcome  the  overture,  we  note  that  Loveman's  excoriation 
by  Henry  is  simply  cruel.  When  Henry  arrives  for  a  rendezvous  he  has 
arranged  in  order  to  entrap  Loveman,  the  homosexual  kisses  Henry  "with 
the  ardour  which  might  be  expected  from  a  drunken  fellow  to  a  common 
prostitute,"  and  for  that  Henry  and  his  friends  brutalize  him. 

Charke's  depiction  of  the  incident  is  interesting.  In  the  margins  outside 
of  town  law,  the  meeting  place  could  possibly  be  the  site  of  transfor- 
mation. Loveman  has  already  accepted  the  nature  of  his  dualities  and  the 
area  provides  Henry  an  opportunity  to  assume  and  internalize  his  own 
potential  for  duality.  He  rejects  the  role  and  instead  joins  in  the  male 
community  to  punish  a  transgressor  against  manliness.  All  the  male  char- 
acters, except  the  fathers,  gather  for  the  gay  bashing  as  if  they  were  fight- 
ing off  the  very  devil  chasing  them.  In  the  scene,  Henry  is  shown  fighting 
what  must  have  appeared  to  be  a  woman,  as  the  figure  is  wearing  woman's 
clothes  and  makeup.  Billy,  as  male,  had  ceased  to  exist,  for  the  intra-pene- 
tration had  left  him  with  a  female  identity,  to  which  we  may  see  Henry  as 
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attracted.  Indeed,  we  might  question  exactly  why  Henry  set  up  a  "trap" 
rendezvous  at  an  inn,  instead  of  simply  ignoring  Loveman's  passion  or 
challenging  him  to  a  duel.  The  novelistic  setting  is  France,  after  all.  Charke, 
at  this  point,  appears  to  back  off  from  the  direction  the  plot  offers.  She 
negates  the  situation  in  the  face  of  Henry's  potential  for  metamorphosis 
into  another  kind  of  duality  with  Loveman.  The  violence  with  which  the 
mob  turns  on  Loveman,  beating  him  and  dunking/purifying  him,  receives 
confirmation  of  his  worthlessness,  when  Loveman's  servants  and  his  lover 
Turtle  fear  to  offer  him  assistance  or  protection  from  the  mob: 

The  history  of  this  affair  in  a  few  minutes  got  wind,  sufficient  to 
blow  a  whole  mob  together.  And  when  the  male-madam  was  per- 
mitted to  decamp  as  he  was  . . .  they  snatched  him  from  his  sup- 
porters and  very  handsomely  ducked  him  in  the  fish  pond.  {History, 
66-67) 

The  brutality  culminates  with  the  male  mob  treating  Billy  to  a  pun- 
ishment reserved  for  women.  He  is  dunked  in  the  town  pond  as  a  common 
scold.  At  novel's  end,  Charke  leaves  us  with  the  image  of  travestied 
woman  climbing  the  mud  banks  of  the  pond,  almost  dragged  down  by  her 
long  skirts.  With  Billy  penetrating  the  gender  boundary  as  Charke's  per- 
sona in  the  Narrative  has  done,  Charke  suggests  that  the  gendered  distance 
between  the  two  men  is  also  blurred,  which  Billy  knows  and  Henry  senses. 
Turtle  also  recognizes  the  potential  for  a  pairing  between  Billy  and  Henry, 
for  he  sulks  around  jealously  as  "injured  wives  are  apt  to  shew  violent 
resentment,  when  they  find  their  husbands  are  engaged  in  intrigues"  {HiS' 
lory,  67).  Likewise,  Charlotte  apparently  feels  herself  as  threatened  as 
Turtle  by  Henry's  potential  for  male  pairing  and  for  the  same  reason. 
Reacting  as  violently  as  the  townsmen,  she  says,  "no  punishment  was  suf- 
ficiently severe  for  such  unnatural  monsters"  {History,  60). 

Although  Charlotte's  sentiments  are  generally  ascribed  by  critics  to 
Charke's  own  views,  I  suggest  that  Mrs.  Evelyn's  moderate  reaction  to, 
indeed  sympathy  with,  the  situation  represents  Charke's,  since  her  own 
life  bore  similarity  to  Loveman's.  Both  mirror  images  find  resolution  in 
Charke,  for  she  blurs  the  gender  boundaries  separating  the  two  men,  much 
as  she  does  the  boundaries  separating  her  and  Mr.  Brown.  Rather  than 
being  a  diatribe  against  homosexuality,  the  novel  is  rather  a  graphic  depic- 
tion of  society's  hypocritical  treatment  of  homosexuals  as  "unnatural 
monsters."  In  her  duality,  we  may  easily  see  Charke  as  both  the  attacked 
and  the  attacker,  acting  out  her  own  disenfranchisement  and  social  mar- 
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ginalization.  In  a  third  possible  interpretation,  we  may  even  toy  with  the 
idea  of  Charke's  presenting  Henry  with  an  opp>ortunity  for  personal  happi- 
ness, in  a  free  zone  where  he  is  provided  with  a  genuine  lover,  Billy.  Had 
Henry  sprung  to  Billy's  rescue  at  the  pond  and  played  the  knight,  the 
novel  at  that  juncture  could  easily  have  become  another  kind  of  caution- 
ary tale. 

With  Loveman  and  Turtle  representing  one  kind  of  femininity,  Ursula, 
Charlotte's  mirror  image,  is  another:  and,  I  suggest,  because  Charke  is  the 
agent  of  reconciliation,  she  becomes  yet  another.  Although  Charke  does 
not  indicate  any  sexuality  in  their  confrontation,  she  presents  the  idea 
that  Charlotte  may  be  contaminated  by  the  kind  of  female  humanity 
Ursula  represents,  just  as  Henry  is  now  contaminated  by  Billy.  Contamina- 
tion in  this  context  may  be  defined  as  loss  of  Edenic  innocence.  Although 
Ursula  may  be  perceived  as  anti-feminine,  she  is  meant  to  represent  Eve  as 
she  probably  was:  sweaty  and  uncorseted.  To  Charlotte,  Ursula  undoubt- 
edly appears  to  be  another  kind  of  "unnatural  monster,"  corpulent  and 
physical;  dressed  in  red,  she  "appear'd  like  a  moving  fire,"  saying  "lauk, 
lauk,  measter,  do  but  feel  how  1  swot"  {History,  11,  80).''*  She  is  the 
opposite  of  pale,  submissive  Charlotte,  who  deliberately  subverts  her  fe- 
maleness  in  favor  of  a  feminine  stereotype  to  appease  her  adoptive  father. 
We  see  that  her  purity  is  an  act:  she  is  not  the  innocent  when  she  tells 
Henry  that  his  love  note  comes  from  a  man  with  no  interest  in  the  female 
sex.  We  may  well  ask  how  Charlotte  has  come  by  this  information;  or  is 
Charke  implying  the  widespread  nature  of  gender  anomalies  in  France? 
Charlotte's  insight  reveals  a  certain  hardness,  a  hidden  knowledge,  and  a 
secret  slyness  in  order  to  reflect  outwardly  the  patriarchal  image  of  ignor- 
ant womanhood. 

But  if  Henry  is  drawn  to  Loveman,  Charlotte  is  repelled  by  her  oppo- 


'^  Jonathan  Stallybrass  and  Allon  White  include  considerations  of  the  gendered/ 
metamorphosed  carnival  zone  in  "Tlie  Fair,  the  Pig,  and  Authorship,"  in  The  Poetics  and 
Politics  of  Transgression  (London  and  New  York:  Methuen,  1986). 

TTiere  is  strong  similarity  between  Charke's  Ursula  and  Ben  Jonson's  Ursula  in 
Bartholomeiv  Fair.  Both  "water  the  earth"  with  their  honest  sweat  and  provide  earthy 
comforts  for  men.  Scorning  social  pretensions,  they  exhibit  and  foster  man's  Adamic 
nature.  In  their  presence,  Mrs.  Overdo,  for  instance,  and  Charlotte  appear  to  be  pale  imi- 
tations of  "real"  women.  But  while  Mrs.  Overdo  has  the  potential  for  salvation  through 
Ursula's  castigating  honesty,  Charlotte  lacks  the  potential  for  grace.  Drury  Lane  TTieatre 
offered  Jonson's  play  several  times  between  1730-1737,  and  Charke  conceivably  was 
quite  familiar  with  Jonson's  depiction  of  Ursula  as  the  magnanimous  earth  mother  dis- 
pensing roast  pig  and  jordans. 
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site.  Ursula  is  free  and  equal  to  men.  She  wrestles  and  boxes  in  matches 
with  men;  but  she  is  not  a  transvestite,  and  decorates  herself  with  ribbons 
and  lace.  Sir  Boistrous  Blunder  brags  that  "[his]  daughter  shall  wrestle  or 
box  with  e'er  a  two  men  within  fifty  miles  of  her,  for  a  wager  of  as  many 
pounds"  (History,  84-85).  Unlike  Henry,  Ursula  will  never  have  her  virtue 
threatened,  but  she  honors  her  physicality  and  may  give  her  virtue  away 
if  she  chooses.  It  is  difficult  to  see  Charke  presenting  Charlotte  as  the 
proper  mirror  image  for  herself.  Rather,  it  may  be  that  Charke  presents 
Ursula  as  a  suggestion  of  a  way  to  live,  perhaps  married  to  a  rude  and 
hearty  farm  boy  who  would  let  her  be  as  female  as  Eve,  uninhibited  and 
uncorseted.  While  perhaps  Charlotte  Charke,  dependent  for  revenue  on 
her  novel's  mainstream  sales-value,  tries  in  this  novel  to  exhibit  the 
rehabilitation  of  her  own  character,  she  would  surely  not  choose  to  be  the 
unpleasant  Charlotte,  regardless  of  the  shared  first  name. 

In  the  negation  of  their  mirror  images,  the  Henry/Charlotte  duality 
reveals  that  its  wide  separation  of  gender  into  distinctly  male  and  female 
is  nonetheless  reconciled  as  well  as  maintained  in  Charke,  the  narrator.  In 
this  traditional  marriage  pairing,  the  weakest  of  her  fictional  intra-pene- 
trations  under  study  here,  Charke  becomes  the  agent  and  site  for  melding. 
She  functions  in  a  more  successfril  way  for  a  blending  of  the  mirror  images 
of  Loveman/Henry  and  Ursula/Charlotte.  Charke  has  become  a  virtual 
host  body,  sustaining  the  patriarchal-approved  reconciliations  (in  mar- 
riage), as  well  as  the  host  body  for  the  marginalized  reconciliation  (another 
kind  of  marriage)  of  Billy/Turtle.  We  suspect,  however,  that  Charke  in- 
tends not  the  fairy-tale  ending,  but  the  implication  of  incest  in  the 
separate-but-together  relationship  of  Henry  and  Charlotte.  Possibly,  the 
role  inversion,  mentioned  above,  offers  another  interesting  interpretation 
of  the  Henry-Charlotte  marriage.  Manly  in  her  aggression  and  worldliness, 
Charlotte  plays  the  male  role  in  warning  Henry  about  Loveman's  passion 
toward  him.  We  wonder  if  Charlotte  during  marriage  will  continue  to  edu- 
cate Henry  about  matters  of  passion,  or  if  he  will  retain  the  feminine 
innocence  that  Charlotte  is  lacking.  We  may,  of  course,  even  question 
whether  Henry  is  innocent.  His  rambles  in  the  world  may  have  given 
Henry  the  knowledge  of  another  way  to  live,  separate  from  heterosexu- 
ality;  if  so,  then  Henry's  rejection  and  fury  toward  Billy  could  be  viewed 
as  cover-up  or  denial.  Aside  from  Henry,  Billy,  and  Turtle,  other  men  in 
the  novel  frmction  only  as  their  heterosexual/social  titles:  father,  grand- 
father, tutor,  husband,  macho  townsmen.  Evading  this  kind  of  gender 
hamstring,  none  of  the  women  wants  to  be  a  man  (except  perhaps  Char- 
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lotte  secretly),  but  at  least  two  of  the  men  have  become  women.  Women 
are  mothers  (Mrs.  Evelyn),  patriarchal  women  (Charlotte),  self-defined 
women  (Ursula),  and  redefined  women  (Billy  Loveman);  but  in  the  terms 
of  the  novel,  traditional  men  do  not  have  the  luxury  of  redefining  or  self- 
defining  their  roles  as  men:  that  is,  unless  they  are  dressed  as  women. 

V.  Conclusion 

The  stage  at  the  Little  Theatre  in  the  Haymarket  brought  together 
Charke  with  Fielding,  who  employed  her  duality  as  part  of  his  dramatic 
message.  Cast  in  leading  male  roles  in  his  1736  and  1737  dramas,  Charke 
thereby  received  public  validation  of  her  social  defiance,  allowing  us  to 
view  her  relationship  with  Fielding  as  symbiotic.  While  I  am  not  suggest- 
ing that  Fielding  wrote  his  dramas  only  for  Charke,  it  is  clear  that  the 
impact  of  the  later  dramas  would  have  been  considerably  lessened  had 
Charke  not  appeared  in  the  leading  male  roles.  Her  very  presence  on  stage 
allowed  him  to  address  dramatically  the  issue  of  gender  roles  and  social 
definitions,  otherwise  not  possible. 

To  draw  conclusions  about  Charlotte  Charke,  we  need  to  establish 
what  Charke  was  not,  even  if  we  cannot  quite  identify  what  she  was.  Out- 
cast by  her  occupation  and  her  sexual  image,  Charke  was  in  a  double  bind 
of  ostracism  and  apparently  was  marginalized  even  by  those  on  the  margins 
of  society.  Gifted  as  an  actress  and  bearing  Cibber's  theatrical  lineage, 
Charke  could  nonetheless  not  garner  popular  approval  as  the  actress  Old- 
field  had  done.  Charke,  however,  was  not  simply  defiant,  nor  was  she  part 
of  what  is  termed  the  "culture  of  travesty,"  for  her  masculine/feminine 
identity  did  not  play  a  part  in  that  "vast  masquerade"  of  London  society. 
Rather,  in  her  life  as  in  her  stage  career  and  in  her  publications,  Charke 
protested  the  constraints  against  women  by  pursuing  and  portraying  dif- 
ferent and  difficult  ways  of  living. 

In  some  ways,  Charke  was  quite  bourgeois,  even  strictly  and  strangely 
orthodox,  in  depicting  her  situation  and  ideals.  In  the  life,  the  play,  and 
the  autobiography,  the  intra-penetrated  duality  of  the  central  character 
does  not  produce  a  Roaring  Girl;  the  character  is  not  only  a  good  woman, 
but  also  a  good  guy,  who  neither  wallows  in  self-pity  nor  self-revelation. 
Charke's  intra-penetrated  character,  in  reality  or  the  virtual  reality  of 
drama  and  novel,  raises  a  child,  tends  family  obligations,  packs  clean  under- 
wear, pays  the  landlord,  shows  up  for  work.  Gender  restrictions  imposed 
from  without  neither  contribute  to  nor  enter  her  narratorial  computations. 
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except  in  the  novel,  where  heterosexual  marriage  ironically  presents 
Charke's  least  successful  intra-penetration  and  blending  of  genders.  Gin- 
gerly avoiding  any  hint  of  prurience  by  a  careful  "custody  of  the  eyes," 
Charke  never  looks  down,  so  to  speak.  She  engages  in  no  pornographic 
references  or  sex-talk,  what  Foucault  later  calls  "the  great  process  of  trans- 
forming sex  into  discourse"  {History  of  Sexuality,  22). 

In  summary,  Charke  aims  in  her  fiction  toward  a  personal  ideal  of  a 
bifurcated  gender,  existing  within  the  host  body  of  one  human  being.  Em- 
ploying a  cleared  area  where  personal  license  to  act  may  occur,  such  as  the 
stage  or  stroller  territory,  the  poor  suburbs,  the  lawless  town  margins,  or  a 
foreign  zone,  Charke  begins  her  drama  and  fiction  with  the  chief  male  and 
female  characters  poised  at  the  very  moment  of  possible  gendered  intra- 
penetration.  The  vicissitudes  they  face  as  a  result  of  their  choices  symbol- 
ize their  internal  turmoil,  which,  however,  the  characters  do  not  discuss 
and  about  which  the  reader/audience  can  only  surmise.  Charke  is  not 
interested  in  presenting  confessional  literature,  nor  the  kind  of  expose  we 
witness  in  the  history  of  the  cross-dresser  Chevalier  D'eon  or  even  Defoe's 
female  soldier,  Mrs.  Christian  Davis.  Neither  is  Charke  melancholy,  self- 
pitying,  or  confrontational  with  demonstrating  her  characters'  plights.  She 
neither  places  on  exhibition  nor  romanticizes  the  nature  of  sexuality  exist- 
ing outside  the  conventional.  Essentially,  Charke  concerns  herself  only 
with  the  question:  How  may  a  human  being  thrive  in  a  repressive  society? 
She  sets  about  answering  the  query  in  all  her  protest  literature,  following 
essentially  the  same  techniques  she  employed  in  her  first  work,  The  Art  of 
Management,  and  developed  later  in  her  life  and  the  Narrative  of  her  Life. 


Dr.  Josephine  Roberts  was  reading  a  version  of  this  essay  a  few  days  before 
the  tragedy  occurred.  In  our  last  phone  conversation,  she  called  Charke 
"likeable."  The  final  revision  I  carried  out  alone,  but  Roberts's  scholarly 
influence  and  generous  interest  remain  imprinted  on  every  page. 


GARY  WALLER 


Crossing  Over:  Shakespeare,  Wroth, 
and  the  Stories  of  our  Lives 


THIS  TRIBUTE  TO  JOSEPHINE  ROBERTS  should  have  been  delivered  to  her 
in  person.  Of  course,  its  essence  was,  many  times  over,  in  letters,  con- 
versations, e-mail,  and  remarks  in  articles  and  books,  over  the  years.  But 
all  my  attempts  (and  I  know  I  am  not  alone  here!)  were  typically  brushed 
aside  with  her  characteristic  modesty.  I  knew  Jo  almost  exclusively  as  a 
scholar,  not  as  we  dichotomously  say,  a  "person."  But  I  was  continually 
struck  by  the  "personal"  qualities  in  her  scholarly  life.  This  essay  is,  essen- 
tially, a  tribute  to  her  generosity  of  spirit,  and  it  is  a  wish  that  she  could 
be  here  to  share  in  and  accept  such  tributes.  Her  work  on  Mary  Wroth 
was  well  known,  but  her  insights  into  Sidney,  Shakespeare,  and  other 
Renaissance  writers  were  equally  generously  shared.  In  writing  this  essay, 
therefore,  I  decided  not  to  focus  on  Wroth,  a  shared  enthusiasm  as  far 
back  as  the  early  1970s,  but  on  something  that  she.  Wroth,  and  the  focus 
of  part  of  this  essay,  Shakespeare,  shared — and  that  is  the  importance  of 
Story. 

I  start  with  four  vignettes. 

It  15  1988.  I  am  in  London,  at  the  National  Theater  on  the  South  Bank, 
watching  Peter  Hall's  Cymbeline.  I  am  sitting  in  the  theater  with  a  person 
with  whom  I  have  learned  much  of  the  personal  insight  or  wisdom  I  have 
managed  to  achieve  (and  retain).  I  am  using  up  tissues,  sniffling,  as  I  watch 
Imogen,  dressed  in  men's  clothes  as  the  boy  Fidele,  reveal  to  her  father 
and  husband  that  "he"  is  "really"  a  "she,"  and  that  contrary  to  their 
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fears,  "she"  is  alive,  returning  to  them,  forgiving,  accepting.  I  watch  these 
well-intentioned  but  undeserving  men — unsubtle  and  downright  abusive  as 
they  have  been  to  her — have  their  fantasies  of  recovery  and  renewal 
granted  by  her  return  to  them.  Actually,  I  am  watching  this  profound  (or 
at  least  recurring)  male  fantasy,  written  into  the  actions  of  this  script-in- 
action almost  four  hundred  years  ago,  with  not  one  person,  but  two.  Inside 
my  companion's  "inner  space"— as  yet  another  recurring,  perhaps  near- 
universal,  heterosexual  male  fantasy  oversimplifies  female  reproductive  and 
sexual  anatomy — is  the  central  character  of  the  next  vignette,  our  soon  to 
be  born  son. 

It  is  1996.  I  am  in  the  Royal  Shakespeare  Theatre,  Stratford-upon-Avon, 
with  the  same  two  people,  watching  As  You  Like  It.  The  one  who  in  1988 
was  not  required  to  pay  for  a  seat  is  now  sitting  up  very  seriously  in  his, 
bolstered  by  a  coat  and  his  mother's  purse,  clutching  a  program  with  a 
cover  displaying  the  naked  back  of  a  dark-haired  woman  putting  up  her 
hair  as  if  preparing  to  cover  it  with  a  wig.  Though  it  turns  out  that  the 
model  for  the  cover  resembles  not  a  bit  any  of  the  play's  actors,  she  is, 
however,  clearly  signified  as  Woman,  and  Masquerader,  a  combination 
that  as  the  play  proceeds,  is  not  lost  on  our  young  spectator,  who  is  alter- 
nately spellbound,  fidgety,  amused,  solemn,  waiting  for  the  promised  ice 
cream  at  intermission,  waiting  to  recognize  lines  and  scenes  he  has  read  at 
bedtime  for  the  previous  two  months.  He  laughs.  He  laughs  a  lot.  He 
laughs,  apparently  unselfconsciously,  as  Rosalind,  dressed  as  Ganymede, 
promises  "his"  lover  and  father  that  "he"  will  reveal  the  "she"  that  they 
both— and  at  very  least  one  of  the  spectators,  and  I  suspect  many  more- 
believe  will  make  all  things  well. 

It  is  1994  (though  it  could  be  today,  as  I  write,  or  as  far  back  as  about 
1964  when  I  was  really  first  taught  to  'read'  Shakespeare).  I  am  in  my 
study,  one  of  many  studies  over  the  years,  sitting  at  my  desk  surrounded  by 
shelves  and  piles  of  books,  papers,  theater  programs,  memories.  The  emo- 
tive power  of  the  scenes  I  described  above  are  very  vividly  in  my  mind, 
since  I  have  just  composed  the  last  two  vignettes,  but  some  of  the  most 
powerful  words  in  the  room  are  the  titles  and  authors  of  some  of  the  books 
around  me,  with  which  I  have  wrestled  for  all  these  years  and  who  have 
all  tried  to  teach  me  to  be  more  than  emotive,  but  to  be  rational,  to  con- 
ceptualize, historicise,  theorize:  Freud,  Marx,  Williams,  Kristeva,  Thewe- 
leit;  and  so  many  fellow  scholars,  critics,  readers,  associates  (professional 
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and  many  personal),  whose  books  and  articles  urge  me  to  fix  on  meaning, 
not  on  "merely"  subjective  responses. 

It  15  1998.  I  am  in  a  classroom.  This  happens  more  rarely  than  it  used  to, 
and  as  one  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  position  I  hold,  I  "insist"  (or  beg) 
that  the  senior  academic  administrator  of  a  small  college  in  the  largest 
state  university  system  in  the  world  (a  college,  I  am  proud  to  say,  with  one 
of  the  nation's  best  acting  programs)  should  be  able  to  teach  an  occasional 
course  that  includes  some  Shakespeare  . . .  "So,  what's  Shakespeare  going 
on  about  here?"  says  one  of  my  new  students  of  uncertain  gender  alle- 
giances, or  (one  hopes,  as  this  essay  will  suggest)  multiple,  or  Get  us  hope 
not)  none.  I  will  try  to  answer.  Though  part  of  my  answer  will  be  that  the 
students,  even  though  mostly  unbeknown,  already,  always  already,  know 
many  of  the  answers. 

Freud  more  than  once  remarked  that  art  and  sex  were  the  two  great 
experiences  that  keep  us  from  despair  before  the  thought  of  our  own 
eventual  annihilation.'  That  is  an  insight  that  links  the  shared,  con- 
structed  nature  of  story  very  intimately  to  our  lives,  and  I  exhibit  the  four 
vignettes  above  for  a  very  precise  reason.  Our  experiences  of  plays,  espe- 
cially in  the  theater,  though  also  in  the  classroom  and  in  the  world 
beyond  both,  serve  us  as  more  than  escapist  entertainment,  and  can  offer 
crucial  insights  for  us,  with  our  shared  and  varied  histories,  in  understand- 
ing and  exploring  the  mysteries  of  human  existence,  including  and  perhaps 
especially  sexuality.  I  start  with  these  personal  vignettes  because  I  believe 
that  the  most  powerful  way  to  involve  our  students  in  both  experience  and 
critique  can  start  with  such  individualized  scenes  and  their  contradictions 
and  with  our  subsequent  exploration  of  the  relations  between  their  "per- 
sonal" nature  and  the  broader,  more  impersonal,  social  and  historical 
forces  by  which  we  may  in  fact  be  able  to  understand  their  significance.^ 

At  the  end  of  his  otherwise  frustratingly  superficial  essay  on  "Creative 


'  Sigmund  Freud,  Civilization  and  its  Discontents,  in  The  Standard  Edition  of  the  Works 
ofSigmund  Freud,  ed.  and  trans.  James  Strachey  (London:  Hogarth  Press,  1952-66),  21: 
103. 

^  I  owe  many  of  the  insights  of  this  essay  to  conversations  over  the  years  with  Kath- 
leen McCormick,  Susan  Green,  Susanne  Woods,  Mary  Ellen  Lamb,  and  my  former  stu- 
dents Andrea  Clough,  Craig  Dionne,  and  Michele  Osherow.  Special  thanks  to  Philip 
McCormick  Waller,  not  least  for  his  suggestion  that  I  hurry  up  and  find  footnote  number 
8  and  come  and  read  Gulliver's  Travels  to  him. 
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Writing  and  Daydreaming,"  Freud  drops  some  slyly  provocative  remarks 
about  how  we  might  conceive  of  art's  psychological  function,  and  by 
extension  teaching.  Throughout  the  essay,  he  has  argued  that  the  work  of 
art  is  somehow  a  reflection  or  revelation  of  its  author's  psychological  state. 
At  the  conclusion,  in  passing,  he  notes  that  the  real  subject  of  the 
creative  writer  is  the  dreams  and  fantasies  not  of  the  artist  but  of  the 
reader  or  spectator.^  I  have  switched  since  I  have  introduced  the  father, 
illegitimate  or  other,  of  psychoanalysis  from  the  theatrical  and  pedagogical 
to  the  therapeutic  scene,  though  the  scene  of  the  theater  is  not  uncon- 
nected, at  a  very  deep  level  of  our  experience,  with  analysis  and  therapies 
of  many  kinds,  nor  with  teaching,  itself  often  a  kind  of  therapy!  Funda- 
mentally what  they  have  in  common  is  story.  We  sit  in  a  therapist's  clinic, 
or  in  a  theater,  or  we  read  a  novel,  or  we  converse  with  family  members 
at  dinner,  at  a  child's  goodnight  rituals,  or  lie  with  our  lover  or  wife  or 
husband  in  bed,  or  we  sit  in  a  Shakespeare  seminar  (or  even,  as  I  do  as  I 
write  this  paper,  a  lecture  room  with  seventy  students)  and  we  tell  our 
stories.  We  hear  others'  stories.  Some,  we  claim,  in  some  sense  tell  the 
truth  about  some  aspect  of  our  experience;  a  larger  number,  most  probably, 
are  not  exactly  "true";  they  are  rather  explorations  towards  some  kind  of 
truth  or  insight,  stories-in-process,  as  it  were.  Some  are,  we  need  to  con- 
fess, ways  of  avoiding  or  obscuring  the  truth,  which  may  be  far  more  com- 
plex than  one  story  will  allow — even  if  we  allow  ourselves,  or  are  allowed 
by  our  listeners,  new  starts,  digressions,  sub-plots,  parallel  narratives,  even 
contradictions.  "Story"  does  not  necessarily  mean  coherence,  consistency, 
or  even  inherent  continuity.  Nor  does  it  mean  accuracy  or  truth.  Some  of 
the  stories  we  tell  are,  indeed,  lies — though  usually  that  harsh  term  covers 
many  contradictory  or  unassimilable  truths,  stories  we  cannot  quite  put 
together  and  yet  which  may  make  some  sense,  separately.  The  truest 
stories  are,  sometimes,  as  Touchstone  in  As  You  Like  It  puts  it,  echoing  St 
Paul,  the  most  feigning.  They  may  be  different  versions  of  recurring  tales — 
differing  yet  the  same — in  that  lies  are  or  can  be  ways  of  exploring  what 
counts  as  truth  or  insight.  All  of  these  stories  can  be  variously  embellished 
or  summarized  in  the  telling,  in  their  surface  details,  in  their  changing  un- 
seen narratives,  motivations,  gaps,  omissions,  justifications. 

And  so  we  tell  our  tales.  Some  of  the  stories  we  tell  do  not  find  a  wide 
audience — maybe  just  those  closest  to  us.  There  are  some  stories  we  do  not 
tell  others  at  all;  or  we  think  that  to  be  the  case,  though  our  everyday 


Freud,  "Creative  Writing  and  Daydreaming,"  Works,  9:147. 
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actions  may  tell  stories  about  us  which  we  ourselves  do  not  fully  know. 
And  then  there  are  the  stories  that  we  call  "art."  At  times  we  may  feel 
compelled  to  tell  our  stories  as  elaborately  or  vividly,  and  (as  we  learn  to 
have  an  audience  in  mind)  as  persuasively,  or  dramatically,  as  we  can — in 
narrative,  in  color  and  shape,  sound,  movement,  in  language.  In  doing  so, 
we  are  adding  another  level  of  story,  a  meta-story,  to  whatever  tale  we  are 
living  out.  We  are  telling  the  tale,  but  also  telling  the  tale  of  struggling  to 
tell  the  tale.  Combining  these  two  levels  of  story  is  to  fulfill  one  of  the 
greatest  function  of  the  arts  in  our  culture — not  just  to  articulate,  as 
persuasively  and  strikingly  as  possible,  our  stories,  but  by  means  of  asking 
for  response,  inviting  other  human  beings  to  respond  by  telling  us  their 
stories.  Here  is  Freud  again,  speaking  of  what  he  terms  the  "creative 
writer,"  but  thinking  more  broadly,  of  the  social  function  of  art  and  artists 
(and,  not  incidentally,  trying  to  justify  his  own  profession  as  having 
artist-like  insights):  "Up  till  now,"  he  asserts,  "we  have  left  it  to  the 
creative  writer  to  depict  for  us  the  'necessary  conditions  for  loving'  which 
govern  people's  choice  of  an  object,  and  the  way  in  which  they  bring  the 
demands  of  their  imaginations  into  harmony  with  reality.  The  writer  can 
indeed  draw  on  certain  conditions  which  fit  him  to  carry  out  such  a  task: 
above  all,  a  sensitivity  that  enables  him  to  perceive  the  hidden  impulses 
in  the  minds  of  other  people,  and  the  courage  to  let  his  own  unconscious 
speak.'"*  Freud's  point  is  that  the  talent  or  habits  of  the  artist  are,  in  fact, 
shared  (and  even,  he  argued,  improved)  by  his  own  profession.  But  1  think 
we  can  extend  his  argument  to  all  people;  insofar  as  we  become  self- 
conscious  about  the  stories  we  tell,  all  of  us  are  "creative  writers."  Freud's 
particular  claim  is  that  the  habit  that  links  us  all  with  the  "creative 
writer"  is  daydreaming,  or  fantasizing.  One  of  Freud's  arguments — I  believe 
that  he  remains  profound  and  disturbing  as  a  social  prophet,  in  short  as  a 
storyteller,  even  though  not  as  a  scientist,  and  certainly  often  not  in  the 
area  of  sexuality  and  gender  differentiation — is  that  art  is  one  of  the  activi- 
ties we  have  that  can  give  us  glimpses  of,  or  at  least  the  profound  illusion 
of,  that  freedom  and  individuality  our  culture  has  produced  us  to  crave. 
There  are  some  activities,  the  most  important  of  which  is  art,  by  means  of 
which  we  convince  ourselves  of  a  level  of  attainment  and  fulfillment  that 
we  designate  as  "human." 

And  as  we  tell  our  stories,  respond  to  them,  and  retell  them,  we  find 
that  in  one  sense  they  are  as  varied  as  the  tellers  and  the  tellers'  changing 


*  Freud,  "Creative  Writing  and  Daydreaming,"  Works,  9:157. 
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lives;  in  another  sense,  we  discover  that  there  are  in  fact  very  few  stories, 
but  they  are  told  again  and  again;  and  further,  that  there  are,  as  we  hear 
more  and  more  stories,  recurring,  even  obsessive,  details,  situations, 
themes  and  motifs  within  those  few  stories.  Many  of  these  recurrent  details 
are  so  common  and  recognizable  that  we  acknowledge  that  they  seem  (a 
word  we  should  be  suspicious  of)  "universally"  true — a  mother's  patience, 
a  son's  struggle  to  imitate  or  surpass  his  parents,  fears  of  abandonment,  a 
desire  to  be  absorbed  in  an  experience  (or  another  person),  rivalries  across 
generations,  sex,  gender,  race;  patterns  of  struggle,  maturity,  success  and 
failure.  Shakespeare's  writings  are  full  of  these  stories.  There  are  stories 
that  are  seemingly  simultaneously  recurring  and  unique — stories  of 
pleasure,  surprise,  terror,  bewilderment,  discovery,  danger,  disappointment, 
loss;  fears  of  change  and  fears  of  entrapment.  We  often  call  or  are  tempted 
to  call  such  stories  "universal,"  or  "permanent,"  even  if  we  discover  that 
many  of  them  are  rooted  in  particular  cultures  or  histories. 

Just  as  we  want,  often,  to  see  (or  feel)  some  stories  as  universal  or 
permanent,  so  often  we  want  them  to  be  uniquely  "ours."  As  we  mature, 
indeed  within  the  first  few  years  of  our  lives,  we  accumulate  more  and 
more  stories  and  fragments  of  stories,  and  we  start  to  create  what  we  fancy 
to  be  "our"  own  stories.  But  we  weave  our  stories  from  many  and  contra- 
dictory narratives  which  we  have  inherited  from  pasts  which  we  did  not 
ourselves  create.  One  of  the  great,  optimistic  illusions  of  the  liberal  post- 
Renaissance  West  has  been  that  we  all  have  stories  that  are  uniquely 
"ours,"  just  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  confusing  emergent 
disillusions  of  the  twentieth  century — articulated  by  Darwin,  Marx,  Freud, 
Foucault,  and  many  others — has  been  that  they  are  not  "ours"  at  all,  that 
we  are  never  fully  aware  of  the  range  of  stories  from  which  we  might 
choose,  and  that  we  are,  in  many  ways  far  beyond  our  understanding,  let 
alone  control,  always  already  chosen  by  what  we  believe,  often  desper- 
ately, to  be  "our"  stories.  According  to  this  powerful  countermyth  of  cur- 
tailed or  illusionary  autonomy,  however,  such  narratives  grow  from  and 
return  us  to  our  own  unconscious  desires  and  insecurities — our  desires  for 
and  fears  of  differentiation,  our  accumulated  pleas  for  security,  acceptance, 
or  oneness  throughout  our  lives — they  are  never  only  "ours":  they  are 
always  rooted  in  the  complex  demands  of  race,  class,  and  gender  that  have 
already  interpreted  and  given  language  to  our  earliest  struggles — perhaps 
even  our  earliest  flutterings  in  the  womb  (I  pause  here,  thinking  of  the 
youngest  participant  in  my  second  vignette).  They  are  already  placed  with- 
in language  by  patterns  of  culturally  produced  discourses  that  will  name 
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and  layer  our  unconscious.  A  century  after  the  "invention"  of  psychoan- 
alysis, we  are  still  living  in  the  uneasy  and  often  schizoid  condition  of  both 
willing  ourselves  to  construct  "individual"  dreams  of  autonomy,  indepen- 
dence, agency,  and  also  still  discovering,  some  of  us  daily,  how  many  of 
those  stories  lie  in  wait  for  us,  always  already  told  for  us,  sometimes  with- 
out our  knowing. 

Our  individual  stories,  even  (perhaps  especially)  our  stories  of  singulari- 
ty and  individuality,  then,  come  to  us  accompanied  and  even  constructed 
from  stories  of  a  common  history  and  culture.  We  are,  in  fact,  "thrown 
into"  many  stories — or,  more  accurately,  find  ourselves  always  already 
thrown  into  them.  Whatever  our  embarrassment,  we  would  all  recognize 
our  own  fantasies  and  daydreams  as  the  products,  at  the  very  least  in  part, 
of  the  common  narrative  structures  and  commonplace  motifs  of  our  own 
culture  which  are  placed  within  and  provided  with  language  by  patterns  of 
culturally  produced  discourses  that  name  and  layer  our  unconscious.  We 
tell  our  fantasies  (primarily  to  ourselves,  or  on  some  occasions,  to  some 
others,  in  bed  or  on  the  couch,  as  it  were)  in  the  narrative  modes  of  our 
individual  pasts,  and  in  particular  our  childhoods,  because  they  once  gave 
us  satisfaction  and  because  we  relive  those  satisfactions  over  and  over.  Yet 
they  are  not  just  "individual"  productions.  They  are  inevitably  articulated 
within  narrative  forms  and  ideological  contradictions  produced  by  our  cul- 
ture. Their  projections  of  unachieved,  even  unachievable,  agency  compul- 
sively repeat  yearnings  for  autonomy  and  transcendence  that  are  at  once 
private  and  intimate  and  at  the  same  time  historical  and  collective. 

We  make  our  stories,  then,  in  response  to  others'  stories  and  with  an 
unseen  but  powerful  history  of  stories  that  we  derive  from  our  inherited 
ideologies,  and  which  (some  would  argue)  are  perhaps  in  our  genes.  Both 
explanations,  biological  and  ideological,  are  compelling — though  they  too 
are  "stories,"  peculiarly  attuned  to  our  moment  in  history.  The  Althus- 
serian  model  of  "interpellation,"  the  "hailing"  by  which  individual  hu- 
man subjects  are  included  in  social  formations,  is  stunningly  persuasive  in 
its  insistence  that  we  are  always  already  within  ideology  as  we  are  bom, 
indeed  before  we  are  then  frirther  interpellated  into  a  community  and  his- 
tory of  stories.  This  is  a  process  that  has  its  iimnediate  origins  in  the 
family,  as  stories  of  parents  and  grandparents,  sisters  and  brothers,  are 
acted  out  before  us.  And  then  as  these  immediate  domestic  patterns  which 
create  ours  become  narrativized  in  our  own  experiences  we  are  told  further 
stories — the  family  gossip,  folk  tales,  fairy  stories,  meta-narratives,  of  those 
selected  parts  of  our  culture  which  are  encapsulated  for  us  into  the  stories 
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we  hear.  Parents  play  an  enormously  vital  role  here;  later,  in  life,  our 
repertoire  of  stories  will  be  reinforced  or  augmented— or  in  times  of  crisis, 
like  war  or  collective  traumas  of  various  kinds,  dramatically  altered— by 
the  narrative  patterns  we  continue  to  experience  or  construct,  but  their 
essential  patterns  may  well  have  been  formed  in  the  first  seven  to  ten 
years  of  our  lives.  The  phenomenon  that  psychologists  refer  to  as 
"repetition/compulsion"  is  a  pathological  intensification  of  a  near-univer- 
sal human  experience  which  has  its  basis  in  these  years  when  we  hear  and 
absorb  (and  have  reinforced)  the  stories. 

There  is  a  further  paradox.  Our  stories  are  ours  and  not  ours.  But  they 
are  also  multiple— and  contradictory.  All  men  and  women  live  out 
multiple  histories,  multiple  stories  of  desire,  achievement,  loss,  possibility, 
and  impossibility.  Because  we  live  within  what  Julia  Kristeva  calls  a 
"shattered  imaginary,"  a  plurality  of  contradictory  narratives,  we  are 
"written"  or  "spoken"  not  just  by  stories  that  pre-exist  us,  but  which  are 
in  their  origins  and  development,  dragging  us— our  lives,  beliefs, 
commitments,  preferences— often  in  different  directions.^  We  may  react 
or  affirm  a  belief  for  reasons  we  may  not  ftilly  know;  but  we  may  also  act 
differently,  unpredictably,  as  we  try  to  find  a  space  for  our  stories  among 
the  world's  overlapping,  contradictory  tales. 

Many  of  these  stories  are  about  "real"  happenings.  Or,  we  might  say, 
they  are  "true"  stories.  They  account,  as  directly  as  possible,  for  who  we 
are  and  why  we  are  here,  however  shifting  the  basis  of  the  "hereness."  But 
all  of  our  stories — and  even  the  apparently  most  factual  of  them — are  bound 
up  with  and  structured  by  patterns  and  expectations  that  are  given  to  us, 
and  by  ideals  and  ideologies  that  underpin  all  our  actions  and  beliefs,  and 
by  the  edge  of  wish-ftilfillment  that  inevitably  surrounds  even  the  most 
concrete  story.  For  all  of  us  want,  all  of  us,  however  incoherently,  to  see 
our  desires  take  shape  in  the  world,  and  our  stories  articulate  that  desire 
over  and  above  whatever  else  they  may  want  to  say.  In  what  the  psycho- 
analyst Margaret  Mahler  calls  the  rapprochement  phase  of  a  child's  up- 
bringing, we  learn,  however  imperfectly,  that  our  desires  and  needs  do  not 
coincide  with  reality,  and  we  learn  (often  with  enormous  difficulty)  that 
we  must  settle  for  what  we  can  get;  and  it  is  our  lifelong  struggles  to 
accept  such  a  compromise  (ending  only,  as  Freud  in  his  gloomier  moods 
put  it,  in  the  stasis  of  death)  that  produce  our  characteristic  strategies  of 


'  Julia  Kristeva,  Tales  of  Love,  trans.  Leon  S.  Roudiez  (New  York:  Columbia  Univ. 
Press,  1987),  19. 
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adaptation.^  Perhaps  the  most  important  of  these  strategies  are  our 
fantasies,  the  narrativizations  of  our  frustrated  or  anticipated  desires;  these 
may  be  expressed  in  stories  we  construct  in  our  heads,  sometimes  tell  to 
others,  and  even  sometimes  write  down  or  recognize  in  others'  tellings  and 
writings.  Perhaps  another  name  for  these  stories  is  "scripts,"  since  we 
assign  parts  in  them  to  ourselves  and  other  real  or  imagined  characters, 
often  using  pre-set  and  long  familiar  roles  and  scenarios — material  derived 
from  hearing  and  narrating  earlier  stories.  The  dominant  ideologies  of  a 
society  try  to  fix  patterns  by  which  individual  subjects  live  their  lives  (it  is, 
in  a  sense,  their  job  to  try  to  do  this,  which  amounts  to  giving  us  the 
"preferred"  stories  of  our  culture).  In  doing  so  they  inevitably  produce 
tensions  and  contradictions  within  and  against  which  we  spend  our  lives 
defining  ourselves,  often  with  enormous  pain  and  conftision. 

The  continued  fascination  of  great  texts — Shakespeare's  plays  are  the 
obvious  instance — is,  I  argue  to  my  students,  based  on  the  ways  they  draw 
out  our  most  primitive  experiences,  whether  we  describe  those  as  built 
into  our  basic  biogrammar  or  (as  some  psychoanalysts  argue)  our  ftinda- 
mental  psychological  patterns,  or  as  culturally  produced,  or  as  a  mixture  of 
all  these.  Indeed,  if  a  combination  of  bio-psychological  and  cultural  layer- 
ing  makes  up  what  Freud  called  the  unconscious,  then  Shakespeare's  plays 
are  among  those  works  that  draw  most  deeply  on  what  that  often  conten- 
tious term  stands  for.  That  is,  of  course,  why  we  call  them  "great" — not 
because  they  are  somehow  "universal,"  somehow  above  the  material  or 
psychological  details  of  our  personal  and  collective  histories,  but  because 
they  are  deeply  embedded  in  those  histories  and  have  consequently  been 
read  in  intriguingly  different  ways.  The  role  of  the  critic  and  teacher  be- 
comes, therefore,  that  of  making  available  to  him-  or  herself  and  those 
who  overhear,  powerful  and  flexible  languages  to  describe  how  those  com- 
plex and  sometimes  disturbing  experiences  are,  or  might  be,  explored  and 
described.  A  dramatic  personage  like  Rosalind  or  Imogen  enacts  a  complex 
set  of  psycho-social  situations,  involving  not  just  author,  actor,  spectators/ 
readers,  but  also  the  social  constructions  or  reading  formations  in  which 
they  act.  "She"  articulates  both  her  author's  and,  through  him,  a  domi- 
nant ideology's,  construction  of  the  desires  of  a  woman;  "she"  is  played  by 
a  man  for  the  benefit  of  readers  and  spectators,  who  are  in  turn  con- 
structed within  different  ideological  constructions.  We  "read"  Rosalind 


^  See  Margaret  S.  Mahler,  Fred  Pine,  and  Anna  Bergman,  The  Psychological  Bnth  of 
the  Human  Infant:  Symbiosis  and  Individuation  (New  York:  Basic  Books,  1975). 
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and  rc'play  our  experiences  of  her  within  the  swirling  storm  of  our  own 
ideals,  fantasies,  weaknesses,  and  hopes.  The  real  "characters"  of  a  Shake- 
speare play  are  not  Rosalind,  or  Prospero,  but  us. 

I  turn  now,  necessarily  briefly — in  my  Shakespeare  class,  for  good  or 
bad,  and  usually  with  pleasure,  the  students  anticipate  this  move  coming 
all  too  easily! — to  a  certain  group  of  the  many  stories  we  live  out  and  tell. 
In  our  time  and  place,  among  the  most  powerfully  counter-dominant 
narratives  that  have  called  into  question  the  received  stories  of  what  it  is 
to  be  a  human  subject  have  been  those  of  gender.  In  the  last  thirty  years, 
feminist  thought  and  practice  have  assaulted  the  bastions,  not  only  of  tra- 
ditional scholarship,  but  also  of  patterns  of  living  far  beyond  the  academy. 
Feminism  has  brought  women's  concerns  and  women's  histories  into  con- 
temporary life;  it  has  challenged  us  all,  men  and  women  alike,  to  rethink 
and  re-act  the  relationships  between  our  assumptions  about  gender  and  the 
rest  of  our  lives.  It  has  shown  that  the  ideological  tensions  over  gender  are 
as  much  problems  of  politics  as  they  are  of  perceived  or  presumed  "biologi- 
cal" difference.  It  has  shown  the  need  for  a  thorough  rewriting  of  the 
received  histories  of  our  culture,  in  order  to  bring  out  both  the  narratives 
that  were  recorded  but  marginalized  and  forgotten,  and  those  that  were 
never  recorded,  never  told,  but  were  lived,  without  adequate  means  of 
symbolization  or  understanding.  To  recover  and  write  out  these  varied  his- 
tories is  one  of  the  great  obligations  of  the  present — and  not  out  of  senti- 
mentality or  guilt,  but  because  these  marginalized  lives  have  had  sig- 
nificant impact  on  the  present.  The  fact  that,  in  official  records  and 
practices  at  least,  the  polarized  sexual  and  gender  stereotypes  of  Western 
patriarchy  went  largely  unchallenged  has  left  deep  scars — psychological, 
social,  historical — on  our  sense  of  our  sexuality,  our  potential  for  richer 
relationships,  a  more  flexible  and  healing  sense  of  gender  roles,  and  a  less 
polarized  and  destructive  society.  If  that  sounds  moralistic,  it  is  not  be- 
cause history  itself  is  moral,  but  that  agendas  to  change  and  direct  it  can 
and  should  attempt  to  be.  The  continual  rewriting  of  the  history  of  gender 
assignments  is  necessary  because  the  stories  of  gender  hierarchy  and  bipo- 
larity — the  fundamental  ideologies  of  what  has  produced  us  as  "men"  and 
"women" — remain  so  deeply  ingrained  in  our  day-to-day  assumptions  that 
we  must  ask  repeatedly  what  alternatives  we  might  have  had,  what  stories 
have  not  been  told  us,  or  taken  from  us,  and  why,  what  different  his-  (and 
hers)tories  we  might  construct  from  both  what  is  apparently  "there"  in  the 
records  of  our  pasts  and  also  what  may  be  able  to  be  more  richly  and  justly 
constructed  in  the  friture. 
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I  am  especially  interested  in  the  stories  that  hint  at  alternatives  to  tra- 
ditional Western  bipolarity.  I  ask  my  students  to  search  for  such  stirrings 
in  Shakespeare's  work  as  they  construct  a  dialogue — or  "polylogue"  since 
there  are  many  voices — with  the  Shakespeare  plays.  I  ask  the  questions — or 
help  articulate  their  queries.  We  find  ourselves  asking  why,  over  and  over 
in  our  history,  men's  and  women's  strivings  for  mutual  recognition  have 
culminated  overwhelmingly  in  models  of  bipolarism,  and  especially  in 
domination/submission,  rather  than  mutuality  and  fluidity.  I  assert  that  the 
best  kind  of  relationship  is  where  each  participant  (and  obviously  not  just 
a  man  and  a  woman:  let's  have  no  compulsory  heterosexism  at  this  level) 
is  offered  the  space  for  any  and  every  kind  of  role  and  game  and  position 
to  be  taken  up  and  moved  around  among.  We  are  playing,  seriously,  breaking 
the  encasement  of  the  isolated  self,  combining  Freud's  sex  and  art. 

In  looking  for  stories  by  which  bipolarity  is  called  into  question,  one 
would  look  for  rejections  of  the  traditional  patriarchal  division  of  the 
world  into  male  activities  (which  matter)  and  female  ones  (which  don't). 
In  the  bimodal,  heterosexual  model  that  has  been  so  dominant  in  our  cul- 
ture, at  least  since  the  early  modem  period,  just  as  those  coded  as  men 
learn  to  disguise  their  forbidden  "feminine"  wishes  behind  a  stereotype  of 
male  virility,  writes  Louise  Kaplan,  "so  women  learn  to  disguise  their  for- 
bidden masculine  wishes  behind  a  stereotype  of  female  innocence,  weak- 
ness and  self-sacrifice."  In  short,  the  female  child  proceeds  with  her  "in- 
vestigations" into  the  ways  her  fantasies  fit  the  world  in  a  pattern  that 
may  start  out  fundamentally  similar  to  the  male  child's,  but  "she  endows 
her  discoveries  with  fantasies  that  pertain  mainly  to  female  develop- 
ment."^ I  want  to  suggest  that  we  think  more  of  multiple  sexualities,  the 
clues  by  which  identification  across  conventional  lines  of  sex  and  gender 
reveal  themselves  in  history. 

Such  alternative  stories  are  certainly  more  plausible  today.  Yet  what  we 
sometimes  facetiously  term  "gender-blending"  or  "cross-gendering"  should 
not  be  thought  of  as  signs  of  a  radical  and  liberating  divorce  from  archaic 
historical  norms.  We  can  point  to  many  evidences  that  the  practices,  as 
opposed  to  the  official  ideology,  of  Shakespeare's  time  were  far  more 
varied  and  less  rigid  than  was  once  thought.  There  was  not  a  recognizable 
discourse  of  gender-blending.  There  were  no  "transvestites"  or  "cross- 
dressers."  But  there  were  practices  and  modes  of  contradiction  within  the 


^  Louise  Kaplan,  Female  Perversions:  The  Temptations  of  Madame  Ovary  (New  York: 
Doubleday,  1991),  182. 
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culture,  where  cross-dressing  or  transvestite  behavior  can  be  seen  emerging 
and  where  the  ideology  of  a  fixed  sexed  and  gendered  identity  is  under 
heavy  pressure.  There  were  many  "cross-overs"  in  medieval  festivities  and 
religious  practices.  As  we  study  the  backgrounds  to  Shakepeare's  plays,  we 
perceive  traces  of  the  many  stories  his  age  inherited  from  the  past  of  cross- 
dressing  and  gender-blending;  especially  among  the  Greek  romances, 
which  contributed  so  much  material  precisely  to  his  comedies  and  ro- 
mances. In  such  stories,  the  boundaries  of  sexuality  and  gender  roles  are 
played  with  and  alternatives  to  the  dominant  are  exhibited.  Often  such 
deviance  is  displayed  in  order  to  be  controlled,  to  reinforce  the  medieval- 
Renaissance  masculinist  commonplace  that  love  regrettably  makes  men 
womanish,  and  is  therefore  to  be  avoided.  Schleiner  points  out  that  there 
are,  however,  occasional  points  of  contradiction  in  this  assumption,  as 
when  Sidney's  Pyrocles  acknowledges  that  he  has  disguised  himself  as  a 
woman  to  prove  he  is  a  man,  thus  reinforcing,  not  subverting  his  hetero- 
sexuality.  In  short,  a  transvestite  experience  may  include  being  a  woman: 
"in  transvestism,  the  man  has  no  question  that  he  is  male,  and  that  he 
wants  to  remain  a  male — an  essential  part  of  his  pleasure  is  to  know  that, 
while  dressed  as  a  woman  he  has  a  penis,  sometimes  to  think  of  himself  as 
a  phallic  'woman'  and  to  reveal  himself  to  others  (when  it  is  not  danger- 
ous) as  a  male.  He  would  never  sacrifice  his  penis  in  order  to  become  a 
'female'."  Schleiner  argues  that  romance  heroes,  indeed,  typically  think  of 
themselves  in  this  way,  and  that  the  "prime  moments  of  heightened  con- 
sciousness of  these  matters  are  the  ones  when  such  garments  are  put  on 
and  when  they  are  removed."^  It  is  in  these  liminal  moments,  the  times 
of  cross-over — that  the  tensions  and  the  possibilities  show— where,  as 
Barthes  might  say,  the  garment  gapes  and  the  possibility  of  moving  back 
and  forth  across  the  great  divide  becomes  possible. 

A  recurring  story — which  hovers  on  the  outskirts  of  Urania  and  which 
is  central  to  Shakespeare,  especially  the  late  plays — is  that  of  gender  envy, 
the  sadness  that  so  many  men  display  in  western  culture,  and  which  clini- 
cal studies  show  is  intriguingly  so  prevalent  among  middle-aged  men,  that 
they  are  not  (or  cannot  be,  at  least  for  a  time)  women  and  that  their  lives 
are  revealed  as  less  fulfilled  because  of  that.  All  of  us,  men  and  women 
alike,  may  have  to  work  through  this  grieving,  and  reread  the  stories  of 
our  youth  and  maturing  in  terms  of  it,  some  more  evidently  than  others. 


*  Winfried  Schleiner,  "Male  Cross-Dressing  and  Transvestism  in  Renaissance  Ro- 
mances," Sixteenth  Century  Journal  19.4  (1988):  605-19. 
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There  may  be  many  years  ahead  of  us  as  we  work  through  our  middle  age, 
and  the  worst  thing  that  can  happen  to  us  in  these  treacherous  transitions 
to  later  parts  of  our  lives  is  that  we  can  close  down  with  grief  and  sorrow 
at  the  impossible.  That  situation  is  a  fundamental  story  that  shapes  Shake- 
speare's late  romances,  especially  Pericles  and  The  Tempest. 

It  is  the  stories  of  the  perverse,  the  transgressive,  the  sliding  of  iden- 
tities under  pressure  that,  I  think,  underlies  so  much  of  the  psychic  energy 
of  Shakespeare's  late  plays.  These  are  serious,  even  tragic,  themes,  and  it 
is  interesting  that  they  are  so  prominent  in  the  comedies  earlier  in  his 
career  and  re-emerge  in  the  romances  so  strongly.  Shakespeare's  treatment 
of  them  engages  us  with  some  of  the  dominant  destructive  myths  of  mascu- 
linity in  our  culture.  In  "A  Special  Type  of  Object  Choice,"  Freud  de- 
scribes four  characteristics  of  erotic  attraction  that  seem  to  fit  so  many  of 
Shakespeare's  male  characters  (as  they  do  Wroth's  Amphilanthus)  uncan- 
nily. The  first  is  that  only  women  who  are  "the  possession  of  another"  are 
desirable,  a  condition  almost  universally  satisfied  in  the  early  modem 
period,  especially  in  the  sense  that,  as  Theseus  explains  to  Hermia,  women 
(and  many  men)  had  to  "fit  their  fancies  to  a  father's  will"  (A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream  1.1.118).  The  second  is,  as  Freud  quaintly  puts  it,  that  the 
desired  woman  should  be  "in  some  way  or  other  of  bad  repute  sexually, 
whose  fidelity  and  reliability  are  open  to  some  doubt."  This,  he  explains, 
may  include  even  "the  faint  breath  of  scandal,"  a  condition  easily  satisfied 
within  the  Jacobean  court.  Third,  there  is  the  repetition  of  such  attach- 
ments in,  as  Stephen  Heath  notes,  "the  compulsive  cycle:  encounter,  act, 
verification;  endlessly  repeated,  woman  after  woman."  Such  repetitions 
occur,  Freud  notes,  "again  and  again  in  the  lives  of  men  of  this  type  . . . 
The  love  objects  may  replace  one  another  so  frequently  that  a  long  series 
of  them  is  formed."^  The  supposed  natural  polygamy  of  the  male  was  the 
occasion  of  some  serious  theological  debate  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  it  has  reappeared  in  Paglia's  Sexual  Persorme,  where  much  is  made  of 
the  burden  of  men's  sexual  helplessness.  Such  a  pattern  certainly  has  a 
distinctive  material  base  in  a  society  in  which  men  are  more  mobile,  have 
access  to  a  multiplicity  of  places  and  social  groups,  and  possess  the  relative 
freedom  of  political  power  and  financial  independence.  The  fourth  charac- 
teristic Freud  notes  is  the  chivalric  posture  of  needing  to  "rescue"  the 
woman  whom  one  loves.  Again,  the  social  rituals  of  the  early  modem 


'  Freud,  "A  Special  Type  of  Choice  of  Object  Made  by  Men,"  Works,  11:171-72; 
Stephen  Heath,  The  Sexual  Fix  (London:  Macmillan,  1984),  82. 
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court  embody  a  classic  family  romance  pattern,  the  maiden  trapped  in  the 
tower,  waiting  for  rescue  by  the  handsome  prince.  One  of  the  crucial  ma- 
terial practices  of  the  period  which  expresses  the  power  of  gender  stereo- 
types concerns  men's  supposed  "natural"  mobility.  Geographical  mobility 
is  a  crucial  material  reality  that,  in  early  modern  England,  was  built  upon 
significant  gender  difference.  A  whole  history  of  mobility  and  its  psycho- 
social effects  waits  to  be  written,  and  one  of  the  most  important  differen- 
tiating factors,  in  this  period  at  least,  will  prove  to  be  gender.  While 
women  are  confined,  usually  to  spaces  controlled  by  men,  men  are  rela- 
tively free  to  move.  The  mixture  of  restless,  unsatisfied  self-assertion  and 
periodic  boredom  is  a  recurring  male  characteristic  in  our  history,  and,  in  a 
society  that  makes  sexual  conquest  even  a  temporary  guarantee  of  coherence 
and  integration,  it  may  very  easily  be  the  conquest  of  women  that  comes 
to  represent  the  most  intense  way  of  preserving  an  illusion  of  integration. 

Whether  inherently  male  or  culturally  produced,  this  widespread  and 
self-defeating  pattern  may  haunt  men  in  all  their  adult  relationships:  a 
man  may  choose  the  sexual  objects  nearest  to  those  from  which  he  both 
derived  his  earliest  experiences  of  satisfaction  and  rejected  in  order  to 
separate  and  individuate  himself.  It  is  not  simply,  as  Freud  noted,  that 
"the  finding  of  an  object"  is  "a  refinding  of  it,"  but  within  this  pattern  of 
repudiation  and  return,  a  man's  search  for  that  ambivalent  lost  object  will 
frequently  be  "represented  by  an  endless  series  of  substitutive  objects  none 
of  which,  however,  brings  frill  satisfaction. "'°  When  a  man  finds  himself 
torn  between  sexual  objects,  between,  as  Freud  put  it, — taking  for  granted 
the  hierarchical  categorizations  of  Western  patriarchy — a  wife  and  a  mis- 
tress, what  satisfactions  are  being  served,  what  family  romances  acted  out? 
Along  with  the  desire  to  return  to  a  mythologized  primitive  oneness,  a 
man  may  be  acting  out  a  desire  to  recreate  in  adult  relationships  an  early, 
real  or  fantasized,  mother-child  relationship  that  retains  its  hold  over  him 
even  as  an  adult.  But  despite  the  plethora  of  such  case  histories  recorded 
in  the  literature  of  psychotherapy,  there  can  be  no  predictable  formula; 
such  patterns  are  always  over-determined. 

Mobility  is  often  a  sign  of  psychic  restlessness.  It  involves  continual 
experiences  of  separation  and  return.  Shakespeare's  male  characters  seem 
engaged  in  continuous  struggles  within,  and  beyond,  the  family  to  form  a 
secure  gendered  identity,  and  to  find  (or  reject)  a  place  for  women  in  that 
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identity.  In  Shakespeare's  Tragedies,  as  Coppelia  Kahn  has  shown,  the  focus 
is  on  the  self-destructive  insecurities  that  arise  from  the  male  child's  sepa- 
ration  from  the  mother,  an  experience,  whether  real  or  imagined,  repre- 
sented  in  this  play  (as  elsewhere  in  the  romances  and  comedies  and,  not 
least,  some  of  the  tragedies  like  Coriolanus  or  Hamlet)  by  a  loss  of  inno- 
cence or  youth  which  the  male  in  a  sense  blames  upon  the  mother. 
Within  the  traditional  patriarchal  family,  a  boy's  first  object  of  desire  is 
his  mother,  produced  in  part  by  his  growing  awareness  of  his  mother's 
otherness  and  therefore  of  his  own  sense  of  lack.  His  sense  of  becoming 
what  his  society  defines  as  masculine  is  both  frieled  and  threatened  by  that 
primary,  profound  (perhaps,  some  would  argue,  primeval)  oneness  with  the 
mother.^'  Later,  as  a  man  looks  back  at  his  childhood,  he  may  recall,  if 
only  unconsciously,  the  perilous  task  of  separation  and  individuation  from 
her — and  may,  all  too  easily,  project  his  contradictory  feelings  upon  his 
adult  objects  of  desire,  blaming  them  for  his  own  gender  confrision.  Just  as 
women  learn  (in  Kaplan's  words)  to  "disguise  their  forbidden  masculine 
wishes  behind  a  stereotype  of  female  innocence,  weakness  and  self-sac- 
rifice," so  men  learn  to  "disguise  their  forbidden  feminine  wishes  behind 
a  stereotype  of  male  virility." 

In  a  society  where  gender  assignments  are  strictly  polarized,  no  inter- 
mediate or  flexible  roles — which,  today,  we  would  acknowledge,  even  cele- 
brate, that  most  of  us  occupy — are  permitted.  The  fiercely  institutionalized 
binarism  of  the  period  produced  what  Jonathan  Dollimore  describes  as  "a 
profound  separation  identification  between  identification  and  desire  . . . 
Thus  the  male  is  required  to  identify  with  other  males  but  he  is  not 
allowed  to  desire  them."  By  contrast,  he  is  supposed  to  desire  women,  but 
he  is  discouraged  from  both  identifying  with  them  and,  at  least  as  impor- 
tant, with  what  is  identified  as  the  "woman's  part"  in  himself.  The 
"qualities  found  in  a  real  man,"  to  use  Machiavelli's  revealing  phrase, 
involve  the  affirmation  of  an  aggressive  selfhood:  "nothing,"  however,  "is 
more  contemptible  or  more  dangerous  for  a  man  Ithan]  to  be  like  a  wo- 
man." When  a  boy's  own  "femininity"  has  to  be  repudiated,  then  his 
adult  attitudes  towards  women  may  easily  be  primarily  ones  of  fear,  mas- 
tery, and  distaste,  attitudes  which  express  a  need  but  which  seem  unable 
to  recognize  women  as  different  but  like  subjects.  In  a  bipolar  gender 
ideology,  Kaplan  notes,  "all  too  often,"  a  boy's  "independence  is  founded 


"  Gsppelia  Kahn,  Man's  Estate:  Masculine  Identity  m  Shakespeare  (Berkeley:  Univ.  of 
California  Press,  1981). 
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on  an  infantile  ideal  of  what  a  real  man  should  be.  He  has  very  little 
opportunity  to  integrate  the  feminine  and  masculine  aspects  of  his  iden- 
tity. "^^  In  her  study,  Kahn  drew  on  Mahler,  Winnicott,  and  especially 
Erikson,  to  construct  a  model  of  early  modern  masculinity  in  which  gender 
assignment  was  based  on  "a  destructively  narrow  and  brittle  foundation  of 
identification  with  the  father  to  the  exclusion  or  repression  of  identifi- 
cation  with  the  mother."  She  sees  the  period's  dominant  sense  of  male 
identity  exemplified  in  the  Shakespeare  canon,  his  plays  depicting  a  series 
of  transitions  from  one  strategy  to  another  in  a  search  for  some  stable 
identity.  What  she  terms  "a  second  birth  into  manhood,"  a  conception 
akin  to  Mahler's  "psychological  birth,"  is  solved,  tragically  narrowly  she 
argues,  by  the  boy's  identification  with  the  father,  who  offers  him  a  model 
by  which  his  fantasies  of  autonomy  and  power  may  be  realized.  His  iden- 
tity is  constructed  by  being  integrated  into  a  male  fellowship,  with  the 
feminine  in  himself,  and  in  the  women  with  whom  he  interacts,  necessari- 
ly marginalized,  bypassed,  or  (as  in  the  case  of  Othello's  murder  of  Desde- 
mona)  killed.  Achieving  "manhood"  depends  on  a  fantasy  of  indepen- 
dence and  mastery  coupled  with  dependence  on  women  (and  blame  for 
them  if  men  find  their  cherished  autonomy  challenged).  Shakespeare 
dramatizes,  Kahn  argues,  the  terrifying,  destructive  fantasy  that  male  bond- 
ing, violence,  and  control  of  women  will  provide  men  with  the  stable  and 
reassuring  sense  of  themselves  they  lost  as  children.  Only  in  the  late  plays 
does  an  alternative  fantasy  structure  surface:  through  pain  and  loss  men 
may  learn  to  find  themselves  in  relationships  within  the  family.  The  male 
dilemma  of  reuniting  with  the  "woman's  part"  is  not  solved;  its  "stubborn 
continuance"  is  seemingly  inevitable.  But  a  fantasy  of  belated  rapproche- 
ment is  seen  as  possible.  It  is  an  alluring  argument,  even  if  the  Eriksonian 
model  slightly  flattens  out  the  plays  and  dehistoricizes  the  pattern  of  male 
development  somewhat.  But  it  does  touch  on  an  uncanny  number  of  the 
developmental  patterns  and  fantasies  of  men  in  the  period. 

Recent  work  on  male  sexual  and  relational  behavior  suggests,  then, 
that  the  core  of  the  dominant  heterosexual  culture's  male  family  romances 
is  built  upon  a  contradictory  encodement  of  gender  identity  that  is  cen- 
tered on  the  ideological  and  psychic  ambivalence  of  separation  and  mobili- 
ty. At  once  men  want  to  be  independent  and  autonomous,  always  moving, 


'^  Jonathan  DoUimore,  Sexual  Deviance:  Augustine  to  WMe,  Freud  to  Foucauh  (Oxford: 
Clarendon  Press,  1991),  305;  Kaplan,  Female  Perversions,  107.  I  owe  the  Machiavelli 
reference  to  Kay  Stanton's  paper,  "The  Prince  versus  'the  Princess':  Machiavellian  'Mas- 
culinity' and  Subversion  by  the  Fortune  of  'Femininity'  in  Henry  V,"  Shakespeare  Asso- 
ciation meeting,  Kansas  City,  1992. 
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and  yet  to  be  reabsorbed,  when  needed,  into  the  mother.  Seeking  to  fulfill 
that  contradictory  gender  assignment  may  take  various  forms,  including 
what  1  have  referred  to  as  "perversions."  It  will  inevitably  involve  a  man's 
assigning  (or  casting)  members  of  the  family  within  the  scripts  of  his 
fantasies.  It  also  involves  what  may  remain  a  lifelong  problem,  how  to 
assign  roles  to  what  Shakespeare  called  "the  woman's  part"  {Cymbeline,  2. 
5.  20)  in  himself,  which  often  emerges  as  explicit  or  implied  gender  envy. 
By  contrast,  the  characteristic  fantasies  for  women  are  predominantly  two: 
fantasies  of  emulation  of  men's  apparently  desirable  autonomy  and  (also 
occasionally  found  in  the  male  version)  fantasies  of  mutuality.  "Boys  dis' 
cover,"  writes  Benjamin,  "that  they  cannot  grow  up  to  become  Ithe  moth- 
er]; they  can  only  have  her."''  Men  then  settle  for — and  often  violently 
insist  upon  their  seeming  advantages  within — the  traditional  roles,  seem- 
ingly  unable  to  break  into  a  more  shared,  polymorphous  mobility,  one  that 
does  not  reinforce  the  traditional  dichotomies  but  instead  might  break 
them  down,  opening  up  possibilities  beyond  those  seemingly  deterministi- 
cally  laid  down  by  nature  and  culture.  Making  sex  an  art,  making  art  sexu- 
al, as  Freud  might  have  put  it,  is  a  dream  that  surfaces  often  in  Shake- 
speare and  occasionally  in  Wroth,  but  it  is  a  rare  (and,  I  believe)  precious 
moment. 

There  is  much  more  to  this  story — or  to  what  Mary  Wroth  would  have 
termed  this  "adventure."  I  conclude  this  episode  of  it,  this  unending  (and 
unendable)  story,  with  another  vignette. 

It  is  winter,  in  Chicago.  It  is  1995.  Jo  Roberts  is  working  at  the  Newberry. 
1  am  dashing  in  for  the  annual  Spenser  Luncheon,  not  for  Spenser,  or  the 
lunch,  but  largely  to  see  her  and  a  few  other  Spenserians,  all  of  us  growing 
old  or  fat  or  bald,  or  slow,  or  all,  or  some,  of  these.  All  of  us  bare  ruined 
choirs,  I  guess.  Jo  and  I  had  one  of  those  what-are-you-working-on-now 
conversations  that  with  her  always  made  you  wish  you  could  be  simul- 
taneously hugging  her  and  taking  notes.  She  was  proceeding  on  with  her 
editing  and  explicating  of  Urania.  I  was  about  to  take  up  my  current  posi- 
tion as  an  Academic  Vice  President  and  she  eyed  me  severely  and  said  she 
hoped  that  would  not  prevent  me  from  continuing  to  write  the  kind  of 
book  in  which,  she  said,  "you  tell  stories  about  yourself  to  get  us  to  tell 
our  own." 

Jo,  1  am  trying. 


'^  Kahn,  Man's  Estate,  55;  Kaplan,  Female  Perversions,  103. 
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